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Controls Are Stringent— 


Possibilities of East-West Trade Remain 


Nationalization of Foreign Trade 


in EASTERN EUROPE 


KATHLEEN B. Rivet 


ECONOMIST, EASTERN EUROPEAN BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


*, 

—_— EUROPE has nationalized 
not only its industry and its banking but 
its foreign trade as well.’ Trade is no 
longer conducted by private businessmen 
but by trading monopolies, owned and 
operated by the state; it is no longer reg- 
ulated primarily by supply-and-demand 
forces nor the profit motive but by an 
economic plan. And as the rest of the 
world tries to cut away the shackles that 
impede free trade and thereby to expand 
the area of individual enterprise, Eastern 
Europe follows its state-charted course. 
What are the mechanics of its foreign 
trade operations, what are its goals, and 
what trade patterns are being developed 
under its influence? 

Throughout the world the postwar pe- 
riod has been characterized by stringent 
controls over foreign trade. In the West- 
ern world these are now in process of 
liberalization as permitted by the general 
improvement in economic conditions. In 
the West such controls have been ac- 
complished generally by foreign-ex- 
change and import-license restrictions. 
In Eastern Europe, however, government 
regulation of trade has been more com- 
prehensive, embracing not only the now- 
commonplace licensing and exchange 
controls but even the structure of the 
trading organizations. There is no room 
for private industry in this hierarchy 
nor is there any expectation that govern- 
ment controls will be lessened. 

In all of Eastern Europe, the bulk of 
foreign trade is handled by state-owned 
monopolies. As a general rule, these are 
joint stock companies set up by the state 
to handle all foreign trade in designated 
commodities. Their profits go to the 
State, and their officers are appointed by 
the state, with freedom of action ex- 


‘The term “Eastern Europe” as used herein 
covers Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
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tremely limited. In most countries the 
trading companies operate under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Ministry of 
Trade which plans their activities, speci- 
fies the import and export targets, and 
in many cases prescribes the export 
prices or determines the exchange rate 
to be used. 

The structure of the foreign-trade 
monopolies is not uniform throughout 
Eastern Europe. In Czechoslovakia, pro- 
duction is entirely separate from distri- 
bution, and there the foreign-trade 
monopolies are concerned exclusively 
with foreign trade. In Rumania, on the 
other hand, the foreign-trade monopolies 
are also producers of the items involved. 
A slightly different situation exists in 
Yugoslavia where the bulk of foreign 
trade is handled by Federal export-im- 
port corporations but where some ex- 
port-import business is also conducted 
by cooperatives, state production cor- 
porations, and various Government de- 
partments. 

The number of nationalized trading 
monopolies in each country of Eastern 
Europe is rather small. The number 
ranges from 6 in Rumania to 32 in Po- 





land. Czechoslovakia has 28 state- 
owned trading companies; and Hungary, 
11. In Yugoslavia there are 11 Federal 
trading companies, but these do not ap- 
pear to have monopoly rights over trade 
in the commodities under their juris- 
diction. It has been possible to concen- 
trate foreign trade in a relatively small 
number of firms mainly because of the 
complete controls that exist in other 
sectors of the economy. 

In an attempt to compensate for the 
shortage of gold and hard-currency re- 
serves that confronted Eastern Europe 
as well as the rest of the world, trading 
has been conducted chiefly through bi- 
lateral trade and payments agreements. 
For the most part, these agreements 
list quotas of various commodities that 
are available for exchange between the 
two parties to the agreements and pro- 
vide generally that import and export 
licenses will be issued for the amounts 
designated. At the conclusion of the 
agreement, any imbalance in commod- 
ity trade is usually wiped out by addi- 
tional commodity deliveries, although at 
times dollar payments may also be re- 
quired. Although the bulk of trade is 
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handled by means of bilateral arrange- 
ments, some trade is also conducted by 
private compensation agreements and 
barter. 

Trade agreements are negotiated by 
the ministries of foreign trade who 
transmit to the appropriate foreign- 
trade monopolies their responsibilities 
in the matter. As a rule these responsi- 
bilities include negotiations as to specific 
prices and delivery dates with the pri- 
vate trader or monopoly-trading com- 
pany in the country with which the 
trade agreement has been concluded. 
Individual factories or industries may no 
longer negotiate with foreign purchasers 
or suppliers but now operate their 
foreign-trade business completely under 
the guidance of the foreign-trade 
monopoly which operates as their buy- 
ing and selling agent. State trading 
companies handle offers from foreign 
firms and are responsible for procure- 
ment of needed materials. Deliveries 
are usually made by the foreign sup- 
plier to the state trading company which 
is itself responsible for delivery to the 
manufacturer. 

There is still some private trading in 
Eastern Europe, but it is estimated that 
this accounts for less than 5 percent of 
the total trade. Some private trade was 
at first permitted because it was felt 
that valuable trade contacts might 
otherwise be lost and that foreign firms 
might be reluctant to deal with nation- 
alized companies. The activities of the 
few remaining private firms are, of 
course, directly subject to the supervi- 
sion of the ministry of trade or some 
agency thereof, and their life expectancy 
is believed to be a short one. 

Agents for foreign firms are still per- 
mitted to transact business in most of 
the countries of Eastern Europe but 
there is no certainty that they will be 
able to continue their operations indefi- 
nitely. Many of the Eastern European 
countries require all persons engaging 
in foreign trade to obtain a license from 
the government. In Czechoslovakia, li- 
censes of approximately 100 agents of 
foreign firms were withdrawn, effective 
January 1, 1950. It is believed that pro- 
vision is to be made for a limited num- 
ber of offices of foreign firms with 
strictly limited functions. It seems 
probable that the state trading com- 
panies will ultimately become the sole 
channel of communication between 
Eastern European industry and foreign 
firms. 


Previous Controls 


ALTHOUGH state ownership of foreign- 
trade organizations is new to this. area, 
the countries of Eastern and Southeast- 
ern Europe have a long history of gov- 
ernment controls over foreign trade. In 
an effort to become economically inde- 
pendent after the peace settlements of 
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1919, the newly created or enlarged 
states soon erected tariff walls in protec- 
tion of their infant industries. They 
restricted or entirely prohibited luxury 
imports, established quotas for other 
imports, and in the course of that policy 
came finally to impose _ increasingly 
stringent foreign-exchange controls. 
Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
were at once obliged to coordinate the 
economic structure of their new areas 
and to compete with foreign countries in 
what previously had been a domestic 
market. Rumania and Yugoslavia ac- 
quired some of the territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and both 
countries were confronted with the prob- 
lem of developing these new resources 
in the face of lack of capital. In all the 
countries the standard of living was far 
lower than in the rest of Europe and 
threatened to be depressed still further 
by a rapidly increasing population. The 
solution to these problems appeared to 
lie in industrialization. With the aid of 
foreign capital and foreign technical 
assistance, new industries were devel- 
oped. Trade restrictions were imposed 
from the very start. In the early 1920's 
most countries in this area required that 
all exports and imperts be licensed. 
Licensing restrictions were soon supple- 
mented by tariffs designed to protect the 
newly developing industries. Tariff bar- 
riers were erected against the importa- 
tion of “‘nonessentials’’—the definition 
of which term expanded as fast as the 
restrictions and gradually came _ to 
mean any item domestically produced. 
In the mid-1920’s, control of foreign 
trade was further extended with the 
issuance of import quotas which finally 
embraced all so-called nonessential 
items. Following the World Economic 
Conference in 1927, foreign-trade and 


foreign-exchange restrictions were for a 
time discarded in most countries in this 
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area, but the high protective tariffs Were 
generally retained. 

In the wake of the financial crisis of 
1930-31, agricultural tariffs were raised 
against the agricultural countries of 
Eastern Europe by their industria) 
neighbors in the west who were they 
pursuing a vigorous policy of protec. 
tionism, aimed at achieving Self-suff. 
ciency in staple agricultural products 
Competition from more efficient OVerseg 
markets was also responsible for the 
marked decline in agricultural exports 
from the Danubian and Balkan states 
Since agricultural commodities com. 
prised 60 to 90 percent of the exports of 
all Eastern European countries €XCept 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, this policy 
prolonged the agrarian crisis. Cop. 
tributing to their difficulties was a gep. 
eral withdrawal of foreign credits ang 
devaluation of the pound in September 
1931. The combination of these factors 
precluded the possibility of reversing the 
unfavorable trend in the balance of pay. 
ments. 

In view of these difficulties it was fet 
necessary to introduce foreign-exchange 
restrictions. Hungary in August 193} 
was the first to establish foreign-ex. 
change control, and was followed jn 
October by Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria. Rumania did not com- 
mit itself to this system until February 
1932. The chief objective of foreign- 
exchange control was to prevent any 
threat to the equilibrium of the balance 
of payments and thereby to assist in 
maintaining a stable exchange rate of 
the national currency Except in 
Czechoslovakia, imports were not re- 
duced to the available volume of for- 
eign exchange, but were at first main- 
tained against blocked accounts. An 
attempt to overcome the resultant im- 
port restrictions resulted in bilateral ex- 
change relations and eventually in bi- 
lateral clearing agreements. Import 
licensing controls were finally adopted 
in support of monetary stability, and the 
state began to assume increasing con- 
trol over foreign trade. Exports were 
encouraged by subsidies and ultimately 
by devaluation. 

The same type of controls are in effect 
today and for much the same reasons— 
which, broadly speaking, may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) to obtain the 
optimum use of limited resources; (2) 
to conserve available foreign exchange; 
and (3) to promote the development of 
industry, even at the expense of agri- 
culture. But in addition to the above- 
mentioned controls which have been in 
effect almost continuously for the last 
30 years, the state today has decreed 
a complete monopoly over foreign trade. 
Although the primary motivation in this 
increase in state control is political, 
economic considerations have also been 
of much importance. 
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Basic Reasons for Extension of 
Trade Controls 


THE ECONOMIC OBJECTIVES of East- 
ern Europe have been set forth in a 
series of national economic plans. The 
first round of plans were generally of 2 
to 3 years’ duration and for the most 
part were focused upon repair of war 
damage and reattainment of prewar pro- 
duction levels with adjustments for such 
increases in industrial capacity as took 
place either through the acquisition of 
new territory or through wartime indus- 
trial expansion. With the completion of 
these plans, long-term reconstruction 
plans were inaugurated. In 1949, five- 
year plans were started by Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Bulgaria; in 1950, 
a five-year plan was begun by Hungary 
and a six-year plan by Poland. Yugo- 
slavia was the only country in the group 
to start off in 1947 with a five-year plan. 

The primary aim of all long-term 
plans is increased industrialization. By 
1953, for example, Czechoslovakia ex- 
pects to bring industrial production to 
157 percent of the 1948 level; Poland’s 
industrial target for 1955 is set at 214 
percent and Hungary’s target for 1954 
is scheduled at 186 percent of the 1949 
level. A major part of the planned ex- 
pansion take place in fuel and 
power and in heavy industry, but, for 
most countries of this area, expansion 
in these lines is from a relatively low 
production level. Agricultural output is 
planned to be raised above the prewar 
level in amounts varying roughly from 6 
percent for Czechoslovakia to 45 percent 
for Poland. The smaller scheduled in- 
creases in agricultural output are of 
course from a much broader base than 
that of industrial output and, in conse- 
quence of population losses, would result 
in considerably larger per capita output 
than prewar. 

Realization of these economic targets 
is contingent upon the attainment of a 
carefully selected level of imports which 
in turn must be supported by a covering 
level of exports. Inasmuch as the cur- 
rencies of Eastern Europe are not “hard’”’ 


is to 


currencies, it is not enough merely to 
obtain an over-all export surplus on 
commodity trade. Exports to hard- 


currency areas must be sufficiently ex- 
panded to provide the means of financing 
the imports which must be paid for in 
hard currencies. The conventional 
licensing and exchange controls were 
held insufficient to regulate the flow of 
imports and exports, because, among 
other things, these controls did not 
wholly eliminate the element of individ- 
ual enterprise in foreign-trade opera- 
tions. In the absence of further controls, 
it was felt that the profit motive would 
take precedence over the needs of the 
Sstate—as determined by the planners— 
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Heavy industry in the coal region of Ostrava-Karvina. 


in influencing the volume and composi- 
tion of foreign trade. With the nation- 
alization of foreign trade, complete 
government control over exports and 
imports is assured. 

An attempt at economic planning for 
the entire area is being made under the 
aegis of the Soviet-sponsored Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid. Members of the 
Council, which was constituted in Janu- 
ary 1949, include Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and 
the Soviet Union. It is apparently the 
aim of the Council to accomplish an in- 
tegration of the economic resources of 
the area. Provision has been made for 
the exchange of economic experience and 
for mutual assistance in technical and 
commodity matters. Although little has 
been heard as to the accomplishments of 
the Council, some progress in this direc- 
tion has occurred as a result of the earlier 
bilateral agreements for economic col- 
laboration and trade exchanges con- 
cluded by the more industrialized nations 
of the area. 

During the past year, for example, 
arrangements were made for an in- 
creased exchange of technical aid be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Poland, and 
between Poland and Hungary. Poland 
has granted Czechoslovakia free port 
facilities in Szczecin (Stettin) and Gdy- 
nia, while Czechoslovakia has reportedly 
agreed to a reduction of freight rates on 
Polish coal in transit. It is reported 


further that Poland will not add to exist- 
ing plant capacity for the production of 
coke but will instead import coke from 
Czechoslovakia, while Czechoslovakia on 
the other hand will import Polish cement 
and chemicals. Poland and Hungary 
have agreed to a mutual exchange of 
inventions, joint regulations of patent 
laws, the drafting of a common system 
of statistics, and an exchange of eco- 
nomic information. All such agreements 
generally provided for larger trade 
exchanges. 

Aside from the economic motivation, 
political objectives have been instru- 
mental in the nationalization of trade. 
Foreign trade must be viewed as one facet 
of the over-all nationalization program 
that characterizes the postwar economies 
of Eastern Europe. In most of the coun- 
tries of this area, nationalization of 
foreign trade has been the third step in 
the socialization of the economy, being 
generally preceded by state ownership of 
banking and industry. This was begun 
as early as 1945 by Yugoslavia and in 
1946-47 by the other countries of Eastern 
Europe. By the middle of 1948 all coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe had passed basic 
nationalization decrees, providing gen- 
erally for state ownership of banking, 
industry, insurance, foreign trade, and 
domestic wholesale distribution. More 
than 90 percent of the industrial workers 
in this area are now employed by state- 
owned firms. 








Development of State- 
Controlled Foreign Trade 


TRADITIONALLY, Eastern Europe’s 
foreign trade has consisted largely of 
exports of food and raw materials and 
imports of manufactured products. The 
more industrialized countries of the 
area, for example Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, deviated from this pattern in 
that the bulk of their exports were 
made up of finished products—mainly 
consumer goods—while a larger-than- 
average share of their imports consisted 
of industrial raw materials such as raw 
cotton and wool, hides and skins, and 
nonferrous metals. 


The major trading area was Europe 
itself. In the period immediately prior 
to the war, Eastern Europe obtained 
more than three-quarters of its imports 
from other European countries and sold 
over four-fifths of its exports to them. 
This trade generally yielded an export 
surplus which in the days of convertible 
currencies enabled Eastern Europe to 
finance its trade with other parts of 
the world. The remainder of Eastern 
Europe’s trade was divided between the 
United States, Asia, and the rest of the 
world. 


Compared with the period imme- 
diately preceding the war, certain 
changes have already taken place both 
in the composition and in the direction 
of Eastern European trade. The tradi- 
tional exports of agricultural products, 
particularly grain, have been drastically 
reduced, partly as a result of drought 
and partly because of the dislocations in 
production attendant upon the war and 
upon the collectivization program. Other 
changes in the composition of trade have 
been brought about by the revision of 
boundaries. Poland’s coal-production 
capacity, for example, has been in- 
creased by about 80 percent and its 
steel-producing capacity by about 48 
percent, as a result of the acquisition of 
the German area east of the Oder- 
Neisse. Another factor in the changing 
pattern of Eastern Europe’s foreign 
trade is the industrial expansion and 
shift from consumer-goods to producer- 
goods production that took place under 
German direction during the war in 
Eastern Europe’s then most industrial- 
ized nation, Czechoslovakia. Of some 
influence too in the composition of trade 
are the export-control policies of the 
United States and other western coun- 
tries which preclude shipments of cer- 
tain commodities in the interests of na- 
tional security. It has also been part of 
the United States export-control policy 
to give priority to the competing needs 
of the countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program. 

As a result of these various influences, 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials 
have shown some increase whereas im- 
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TABLE 1.—Distribution of Eastern European Trade, 1937, 1938, 1947, 1948 


Area tn 


World total ee nhs 
North America_.._...- : 77 
United States __-_- — ae 74 
Canada__. ents | 3 
Latin America WAI orae 30 
Europe........ 
Germany.......... 
ERP countries, excluding Germany 
i’ % | ae . 
Eastern Europe, excluding U.S. S. R_-- e17 
Asia ti te a 
Africa 
Oceania. _-...-- J on ‘ 
Unclassified _ _- za bi * ; : 10 


4 


®C. i. f. basis. 
b Excluding trade with Yugoslavia in 1947 and 1948. 


{ Millions of dollars; f. 0. b. prices] 





cr, 

Exports Imports 
miwe | ve | ” if S 7 ee 
1938 1947 | 1948 | 1937" | 1938 1947 | 194 
ae pep wari yaar | 
1,081 | 1,117); 1,761 1, 048 | 904 | 1,371 Lm 
83} 39 | 41} 83 80 | 326] "Ip 
51 | 34 | 33 | 80 | 76 | 289 rs 
9] 5 s 3 4) 37 9 
32] 29 72); 4) 37) @ a 
98} 988] 1,576] 800| 693] 99 o 
25 31 72) m2] 236/ | b™ 
493 | 564 755 | 3941 303 487 R.. 
14 173 295 | 8 | 7 192 : 
147 220 454] ©€156] 147] 290 = 
49 32 8 59 | 46 28 rt 
35 26 22 44 35 36 f) 


Statistics not available. 
¢ The difference between these two totals cannot be fully accounted for. 
reporting shipments and to differences in currency valuation. 


It is probably due in part to the time lag in 


Source: Based on statistics compiled by Western European Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce and statistics 
contained in ‘‘Economic Survey of Europe in 1948,’ Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 1949, 


ports of finished products have declined. 
Specifically, the relative share of imports 
of foodstuffs and raw materials increased 
in Czechoslovakia from 70 percent in 
1937 to 79 percent in 1948 and 1949; in 
Hungary, from 43 percent in 1937 to over 
50 percent in 1948 and 1949; in Poland, 
they dropped from 54 percent in 1937 
to 49 percent in 1948 but rose in 1949 
to 64 percent. 

In the composition of exports, there 
has also been some deviation from the 
prewar pattern. Czechoslovakia’s ex- 
ports of finished goods have increased 
from 71 percent of its total exports in 
1937 to 82 percent in 1948 and 85 percent 
in 1949; Hungary’s exports of finished 
goods comprised 54 percent of its total 
exports in 1948 compared with 30 percent 
in 1938. Poland’s major export is now 
coal and coke, accounting in 1948 for 
almost 50 percent of the total exports as 
against 19 percent in 1938. 

The implementation of the long-term 
economic plans will necessarily entail 
further changes in the composition of 
imports and exports. Although the tra- 
ditional export and import lines will, it 
is believed, continue to be maintained, 
these will doubtless be supplemented by 
increased imports of industrial raw ma- 
terials and capital equipment and by in- 
creased exports of manufactures, par- 
ticularly of producer goods. 


Changes in Direction of Trade 


THE MORE STRIKING changes, how- 
ever, have occurred in the direction of 
trade. Among the foreign-trade objec- 
tives set forth in the various national 
economic plans is an increase in trade 
with ‘planned economy” countries. 
Yugoslavia alone is the exception to this 
pattern. Since its severance of relations 
with the U. S. S. R. in 1948, its foreign 
trade has become increasingly oriented 
to the West. In 1948, planned-economy 
countries accounted for approximately 
40 percent of Eastern Europe’s foreign 


trade. Czechoslovak trade with this 
group, excluding Yugoslavia, increaseg 
to 45 percent in 1949. Although trade 
with neighboring states has always been 
important to the countries of Eastern 
Europe, it appears that this trade is to 
be further increased and that in 1952-53 
it will account for roughly half of the 
total trade of each country. 

But it must be borne in mind that the 
substantial increase in trade with this 
group which has taken place since the 
war is due almost entirely to the 
emergence of the U.S. S. R. as a leading 
trading partner. The geographic pattern 
of Eastern European trade is shown in 
table 1 for the years 1937, 1938, 1947, and 
1948 

The most significant development in 
the direction of trade has been the re. 
placement of Germany by the U.S. 5S. R. 
as a supplier and market for Eastern 
Europe. In 1937 Poland received 17 per- 
cent of its imports from Germany; 
Czechoslovakia received 17 percent: 
Hungary, 26 percent; Rumania, 29 per- 
cent; Yugoslavia, 32 percent; Bulgaria, 
55 percent. Exports to Germany in 1937 
were in the same magnitude for most 
of the countries concerned. Germany's 
share in the exports of Eastern European 
countries ranged from 15 to 43 percent 
of their total exports in 1937, and from 
individual countries was as_ follows: 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, 15 percent 
each; Rumania, 19 percent; Yugoslavia, 
22 percent; Hungary, 25 percent; and 
Bulgaria, 43 percent. In that year, only 
Hungary and Rumania showed an export 
surplus in trade with Germany. The 
deficits which the other countries showed 
in trade with Germany were still small, 
inasmuch as Germany had only just 
begun its policy of economic penetration. 

Eastern Europe's trade with Germany 
has been negligible since the war. In 
1948, Germany accounted for roughly 2 
percent of the imports and 4 percent of 
the exports of Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary; even this low level was three or 
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TABLE 9 Geographic Pattern of Foreign Trade of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland, 1937-48 


[In percent of total import and export values] 








Area 


1937 
Eastern Europe and U. 8.8. R 15.2 
Eastern Europe ai 
U. 8. 8. R-- , . 1 | 
Rest of the world. - TAS 84.8 | 
Western Europe, excluding Germany 36 3 | 
Germany ...-- 17.3 
Other... .- : 31,2 
1937 
Fastern Europe and U. 5.5. R 19.3 
Eastern Europe a 5 
U.8. 58. R = 
Rest of the world en 7 
Western Europe, excluding Germany 40.7 
Germany 150 


Other 25. 0 


four times higher than in the preceding 
year. Germany’s share in Polish trade 
was slightly larger, representing 6 per- 
cent of imports and 8 percent of exports. 
Asubstantial export surplus was reported 
by each of these countries. 

In almost the same measure that Ger- 
many’s importance as a trading partner 
declined, Soviet Russia’s has increased. 
The U. S.S. R. share of Eastern Europe's 
exports and imports alike jumped from 
less than 1 percent in 1937 to more than 
15 percent in 1948. In 1948, the U.S.S.R. 
supplied 15 percent of Hungary’s im- 
ports, 16 percent of Czechoslovakia’s, 
and 23 percent of Poland’s imports, and 
it absorbed 16, 17, and 21 percent of their 
exports, respectively. Although all three 
countries showed an import surplus on 
trade with the Soviet Union in 1947, both 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary reported an 
export surplus in 1948. Eastern Europe 
as a group showed an import surplus on 
trade with the Soviet Union in both 1947 
and 1948. 

The proportion of intra-Eastern-Eu- 
ropean trade, excluding trade with the 
U. S. S. R., has also increased consid- 
erably since the period immediately pre- 
ceding the war, but this signifies no new 
direction, but rather a redirection, of 
trade, The  intra-Eastern-European 
trade pattern now being reestablished 
is roughly that which existed during the 
1920’s when there was a still considerable 
carry-over of the economic ties that had 
been formed under the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy. 

Reversion to this early trade pattern 
has not of course ruled out trade with 
the West. Although increased intra- 
Eastern-European trade is one of the 
pillars of the national economic plans, 
the more industrialized nations of the 
area give full recognition to the value 
of maintaining foreign trade ties with 
the western world. As indicated in table 
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Czechoslovakia 


Imports 
Hungary Poland 
1948 1937 1948 1937 1948 
a — 0 eens, omen ama — 
35.5 23.0 | 48.9 8.3 | 43.4 
19.9 | 22.9 | 34.2 | 7.1 20.3 
15.6 | ee 14.7 | La 23.1 
64.5 77.0 | 61.1 91.7 56. 6 
41.2 40.1 | 42.1 | 40.8 37.4 
2.2 25. 9 1.1 | 14. 5 | 6.1 
21.1 11.0 7.9 36. 4 13.1 
Exports 
1048 1937 1948 1937 1948 
a - = = eee 
38. 1 12.7 | 43.6 | 9.7 41.1 
22.1 | 12.4 | 26.4 | 9.3 | 20. 1 
16.0 3 | 17.2 | 4 | 21.0 
61.9 87.3 56.4 90.3 58. 9 
36. 5 51.9 45.4 | 55.1 | 49.1 
3.2 24.8 3.8 | 14.5 | 7.8 
22. 2 10.6 | 1.2 20.7 | 2.0 


2, the more industrialized nations of 
Eastern Europe received more than half 
of their imports and exports (in value) 
from the West in 1948. The long-range 
plans assume that 45 to 50 percent of a 
considerably larger volume of trade will 
be maintained with countries other than 
the U. S. S. R. and Eastern Europe. 
Trade with Yugoslavia was originally in- 
cluded in these calculations. But as a 
result of the trade embargo imposed by 
the other nations of Eastern Europe 
shortly after Yugoslavia’s break with the 
Cominform in June 1948, Eastern Europe 
has lost one of its most important trading 
partners. Insofar as trade within the 
area is concerned, Yugoslavia was East- 
ern Europe's second largest supplier and 
customer in 1947 and 1948, accounting 
for more than one-fifth of the total trade 
and outranked only by Czechoslovakia. 


Volume of Trade 


EASTERN EUROPE did not reach the 
prewar volume of trade in 1948; imports 
were at 85 percent of the 1938 level and 
exports at 65 percent, according to statis- 
tics compiled by the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe.’ 

Trade with the U. S. S. R. and the 
Scandinavian countries and intra-East- 
ern-European trade was, however, above 
the prewar level. Intra-Eastern-Euro- 
pean trade increased from 59 percent of 
the 1938 level in 1947 to 127 percent in 
1948. Trade of Eastern European coun- 
tries, excluding Yugoslavia, with the 
U. S. S. R. was 9 times larger in imports 
and 24 times larger in exports in 1948 
than in 1938. Both exports and imports 
increased by more than 70 percent over 
the preceding year. Exports to the Scan- 
dinavian countries—Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland—surpassed the 





* Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 1949. 


prewar level by 13 percent in 1947 and 44 
percent in 1948; imports from these 
countries, while still above the prewar 
volume, dropped from 181 in 1947 to 144 
in 1948 (1938=100). 

Trade with all other areas was sub- 
stantially below the prewar volume. Ex- 
ports to the United States and Canada 
were at only 30 percent of the 1938 level, 
but imports reached 81 percent of pre- 
war. However, the United States had 
always been more important to this area 
as a supplier than as a market. In 1937, 
the United States ranked third in value 
of imports (outranked only by Germany 
and the United Kingdom), supplying 742 
percent of the area’s total imports. Ex- 
ports to the United States in 1937 ac- 
counted for 6 percent of the total exports 
from Eastern Europe, with only Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia showing an export 
surplus. 

Trade statistics for 1949 are not avail- 
able from Eastern European sources 
except Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Czechoslovakia reported an increase of 4 
percent in imports and 7 percent in ex- 
ports over 1948 values, and Poland regis- 
tered an increase in total trade of about 
20 percent. Data available from coun- 
tries participating in the European Re- 
covery Program indicate that Eastern 
European imports from ERP countries 
increased by about 35 percent, while ex- 
ports rose by about 13 percent. As a 
result of this, the large export surplus 
which Eastern Europe has traditionally 
shown on trade with this area was dras- 
tically reduced. 


TABLE 3.—United States Trade With Seven 
Eastern Buropean Countries, 1948 and 
1949 

. fe 
[Value in thousands of dollars} 


Imports Exports 
Country eee: GE: eeertne areas 
1948 1949 1948 1949 

A Ri os onsiddeias / ee 344] 127 

Bulgaria a } 831 | 1,664 2,086 | 1,389 

Czechoslovakia ---| 22,125 | 20, 869 21,563 | 21, 767 

Hungary -| 1,613] 1,757 8,029 | 5,348 

Poland and Danzig 1,249 | 3,335 | 55,675 | 23,524 

Rumania : : 180 584 7, 542 3, 209 

Yugoslavia 5,025 | 14, 888 | 8,017 | 20,899 
Total, Eastern | 

Europe | 31,323 | 43,097 | 103, 256 | 76, 263 


! | 


Sorrce: Prepared in Special Programs Branch, Areas 
Division, OIT, from basic data of the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Trade with the United States was even 
lower in 1949 than in the preceding year. 
In table 3, United States trade with the 
seven Eastern European countries is 
shown for 1948 and 1949. Although 
United States imports from Eastern 
Europe increased by nearly $12,000,000 
from 1948 to 1949, almost $10,000,000 of 
this increase came from Yugoslavia. Im- 
ports of lead and copper in particular 
showed marked expansion. Small in- 
creases were shown by all other Eastern 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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U.S. Customs Reform: Character and 


Purpose of Proposed Legislation 


NATHAN OSTROFF 


GENERAL COUNSEL, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Orr CUSTOMS PRACTICES and 
procedures are generally agreed to be 
unnecessarily onerous, and many of 
them derive from laws long antedating 
the basic Tariff Act of 1930. It is true 
that the importer and the foreign ex- 
porter are directly concerned with the 
costs and burden of customs formalities, 
but it must also be kept in mind that 
the domestic consumer and the taxpayer 
ultimately pay the bill for the expense, 
delays, and uncertainties that are in- 
herent in present practices. It wouid 
seem, therefore, to be in the public in- 
terest generally that this situation 
should be changed. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that the Congress, in 1947, provided a 
special fund to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the purpose of making a study 
of the possibilities of simplifying and 
reducing the cost of customs operations. 
In addition to its own specialists from 
the Customs Bureau, the Treasury em- 
ployed a nationally known management 
firm to assist in this work. Also, other 
Government agencies, notably the De- 
partments of Commerce and State and 
the Tariff Commission, made sugges- 
tions, as did a number of private trade 
groups familiar with importing prob- 
lems. 

A number of recommendations which 
could be accomplished by administra- 
tive action have already been put into 
effect, and some are still under study. 
And now the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has sent to the Congress a proposed 
bill that would take care of those recom- 
mended changes in present practices 
which require statutory authority. It 
should be emphasized that this bill 
would not change the present rate struc- 
ture. Rather, it is concerned with the 
mechanics of importing, with the ob- 
jective of giving improved service to 
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the importer and minimizing its cost 
to the public. Mention might also be 
made of the fact that enactment would 
be in fulfillment of the customs admin- 
istrative provisions of the proposed 
Charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization which is now before the Con- 
gress, and likewise would enable the 
Government to make effective the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. More 
important, however, and to repeat, the 
proposed bill is offered and should be 
considered on its own merits as being 
calculated to simplify, improve, and 
make less costly the Customs Service 
of this Nation. 

The following is a brief explanation 
of the major provisions of this bill which 
are of general interest: 


Value 


UNDER EXISTING LAW, the value of 
imported goods for duty purposes is 
based upon “foreign value” or “export 
value,” whichever is higher. If these are 
not ascertainable, then the “United 
States value” is used, and, if that also 
is unascertainable, ‘“‘the cost of produc- 
tion” governs. The proposed law would 
eliminate “foreign value” and rely pri- 
marily upon “export value,” and, where 
the latter is unascertainable, the stand- 
ards in order of application would be 
“United States value,” “comparative 
value,”’ and “constructed value.” 

Elimination of ‘foreign value” and use 
of “export value” as the primary method 
of valuation should expedite customs ad- 
ministration and reduce its cost. It 
would minimize the need for determin- 
ing facts and conditions in a foreign 
country—which is often time-consum- 
ing—and, instead, rests upon transac- 
tions in our own import trade well known 
or readily ascertainable by importers and 
Customs officers. It would incidentally 
eliminate the present arbitrary practice 
of including in dutiable value internal 
taxes applicable only to domestic sales 
within the country of origin. 

“Export value” is defined as the mar- 
ket value or price, at the time of ex- 
portation to the United States, at which 


the merchandise is freely sold or Offereg 
for sale in the principal markets of the 
country of exportation in the usygj 
wholesale quantities and in the ordinary 
course of export trade. 

“U. S. value” is to be determined by 
reference to the prices, at the time of 
exportation, at which the merchandise 
is freely sold or offered for sale in the 
usual wholesale quantities to the pringj. 
pal United States market for domestic 
consumption in the ordinary course of 
trade, with allowances for actual com. 
missions or profits, and general expenses 
(Under present law, such allowances are 
arbitrarily limited, such as 6 percent for 
commissions and 8 percent for profits.) 
Inland transportation expenses and im- 
port duties or taxes are also allowable. 
In determining “U. S. value” of goods 
in which there is no previously estab- 
lished trade, the proposed law would au- 
thorize consideration of actual sales of 
the merchandise undergoing appraise- 
ment or similar merchandise if made 
within 90 days after importation. 

“Comparative value’ would be ascer- 
tained from sales or offers of other mer- 
chandise comparable in construction and 
size. “Constructed value” is simply a 
more descriptive term for “cost of pro- 
duction,” but this new term is further 
defined so as to eliminate the present 
minimum limits allowable on general ex- 
penses and profits. 

All of the significant terms and phrases 
used in these standards are defined in 
the proposed law so as to clarify their 
intended meaning and, incidentally, to 
override existing inconsistent interpre- 
tations. For example, “usual wholesale 
quantities” is defined so as to mean the 
price at which the greatest volume of 
the particular goods is sold, rather than, 
present, the price at which the 
greatest number of individual transac- 
tions occur. Similarly, the new defini- 
tion of “freely sold or offered for sale” 
would, contrary to existing interpreta- 
tions, permit reliance upon sales or of- 
fers which are unrestricted except for 
restrictions imposed by law, or which 
limit the resale price or territory, or else 
are trivial with respect to the value of 
the goods to the wholesale purchaser. 
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Repeal of “American Selling 
Price”; Preservation of Pro- 
tection 


IN A FEW SPECIAL CASES under pres- 
ent law, dutiable value is based on the 
“American selling price.” This standard 
would be repealed by the proposed law, 
but provision is made to preserve exist- 
ing tariff protection by requiring the 
Tariff Commission to fix new duty rates 
calculated to produce an equivalent de- 
gree of protection to that now afforded 
to the articles affected by this change. 


Amendment of Entries, and 
Duties on Undervaluation 


EXISTING LAW provides for an under- 
valuation duty of 1 percent of the final 
appraised value of merchandise for each 
1 percent that such value exceeds the 
“entered” value. It also authorizes 
seizure and forfeiture of the merchandise 
in cases where the appraised value ex- 
ceeds the “entered”’ value by more than 
100 percent, such entries being presump- 
tively fraudulent. Existing law also pro- 
vides that assessment of duty shall be 
on the basis of the entered or appraised 
value, whichever is higher. In effect, 
therefore, the importer is now in this 
embarrassing situation: if he “enters”’ 
his goods at too low an amount, he incurs 
an undervaluation duty; if he “enters” 
them too high, he loses the benefit of 
the lower final appraisement. To re- 
lieve the harshness of this situation 
somewhat, the present law authorizes 
amendment of entries at any time before 
appraisement However, such amend- 
ments represent a heavy burden of paper 
work and are costly and time-consuming 
to the Customs service and the importer. 

The proposed law would eliminate such 
amendments, but at the same time would 
eliminate or minimize the need for them 
by providing that the undervaluation 
duty shall apply only in cases where there 
is not only an undervaluation but also 
a wilful failure by the importer to fur- 
nish the appraiser with all relevant in- 
formation available to him at the time 
of entry or within a reasonable time 
thereafter. The proposed law would 
also provide for deletion of the presump- 
tion of fraud and requirement of seizure 
in the case of 100 percent undervaluation 
and, further, would permit the appraised 
value to be used when lower than that 
“entered.” In effect, under the pro- 
posed law the importer would not be 
penalized if he acted in good faith and 
furnished all information in his posses- 
sion and reasonably available to him. It 
was felt unwise to provide for outright 
repeal of undervaluation duties, as 
tecommended by the Import Advisory 
Committee of the Department of Com- 
merce, because of the importance of ob- 
taining the fullest disclosure of value in- 
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formation from importers, without which 
Customs administration would neces- 
sarily be more costly and slow. 


Imports of Small Value; 
Administrative Exemptions 


UNDER EXISTING LAW, Customs offi- 
cers are authorized to disregard dif- 
ferences of $1 or less between estimated 
duties and duties deposited or tentatively 
assessed and the duties actually due. 
They may also waive the duty when the 
expense or inconvenience of collecting 
it is disproportionate to the amount in- 
volved, up to a limit of $5 in the case of 
articles for personal or household use, or 
$1 in any other case. The proposed law 
would increase the first provision men- 
tioned from $1 to $5, and would allow 
persons to bring with them, or import 
by mail, up to $10 for their personal use, 
and otherwise up to $5. Liquor or to- 
bacco products are specifically excluded 
from the latter provisions. 


Informal Entries and 
Certified Invoices 


UNDER EXISTING LAW, imports up to 
$100 in value may be covered by in- 
formal entries prepared by Customs offi- 
cers, and they do not require certified 
(consular) invoices. The proposed law 
would raise this amount to $250. 


Commingled Goods 


UNDER EXISTING LAW, goods subject 
to different rates of duty but so packed 
or mingled that the quantity of each 
cannot be determined are dutiable at the 
highest rate applicable to any part 
thereof, unless segregated by the im- 
porter under customs supervision within 
10 days after entry. The proposed law 
would allow 20 days for such segrega- 
tion. Where a part of the dutiable por- 
tion of the goods is commercially negli- 
gible and the commingled goods will not 
be segregated prior to use, it is further 
provided that segregation may be waived 
if it would be too costly and it appears 
that commingling was not done with in- 
tent to evade duty. Such goods would 
then be considered as a part of the mer- 
chandise subject to the next lower rate 
of duty (‘including a free rate) with 
which it is commingled. Segregation 
might also be waived in those cases where 
duty is readily determinable by sample, 
by entry documents, or by means of 
recognized commercial settlement tests. 


Drawback on Reexport of 
Goods Not Ordered 


UNDER EXISTING LAW, drawback of 
duties paid, less 1 percent, is allowed 
upon goods not conforming to sample 
or specification and returned to Cus- 
toms custody for reexport within 30 


days. The proposed law would extend 
this provision to cover also goods not 
ordered and would increase the time 
period to 90 days so as to allow for pos- 
sible discovery of latent defects or those 
ascertainable only by test or use. 


Currency Conversion 


AS THE PRIMARY METHOD of con- 
version, the proposed law would elimi- 
nate the present system of quarterly 
findings by the Director of the Mint of 
rates of exchange based upon the metal 
content of coins which, as a matter of 
fact, has had no practical application 
since 1934 when the United States de- 
parted from the gold standard, and in- 
stead it would provide for the use of par 
values as established by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund or pursuant to 
any special exchange agreement. Where 
multiple rates exist, provision is made 
for the Secretary to issue regulations re- 
lating to their use for customs purposes, 
or, in the absence thereof, for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York to certify 
one or more of such rates to the Secre- 
tary for such purposes. 


Correction of Errors and 
Mistakes 


UNDER existing law, only purely clerical 
errors are subject to correction. The 
proposed law would permit correction of 
clerical errors, mistakes of fact, or any 
other clear inadvertence (but not in- 
volving construction of law) which is 
adverse to the importer. 


Requirement of Material Injury 
Before Imposing Antidump- 
ing or Countervailing Duty 


UNDER existing law, a finding of injury 
is a condition precedent to the assess- 
ment of special so-called antidumping 
duties on imported goods found to have 
been sold at less than their fair value. 
However, duties to offset foreign sub- 
sidization (so-called countervailing) may 
be imposed without such a finding. Un- 
der the proposed law, such duties would 
be assessed only upon a finding of mate- 
rial (rather than mere) injury to a do- 
mestic industry. In addition, the new 
law would specifically prevent the impo- 
sition of both countervailing and anti- 
dumping duties in the same case and 
would not permit the imposition of a 
countervailing duty based on an ex- 
emption from a tax or customs duty by 
the exporting country. 


Repeal of Special Marking 
Requirements 
UNDER existing law, certain imported 
articles, principally cutlery, surgical and 
scientific instruments (including hypo- 
(Continued on p. 46) 












Lempa River Project Offers 
Opportunity for U. S. Firms 


United States contractors and construc- 
tion firms may register with the Lempa River 
Hydroelectric Commission (CEL), of El Sal- 
vador, prior to 5 p. m., May 22, 1950, for 
inclusion in a list of qualified firms who will 
be invited to bid on the construction of the 
Guayabo dam and underground powerhouse 
on the Lempa River. A description of re- 
quirements, and of the project itself, will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY (see “Lempa River Hy- 
droelectric Project,” a boxed item in the 
“News by Commodities” section). 

Invitation to bid will be limited to those 
firms having previously constructed a dam 
containing at least 100,000 cubic yards of 
poured concrete. In order to qualify as 
bidders, applicants must also give exact 
answers to the following questions: 

1. How many concrete dams have you 
built? State volume of each of such dams 
in cubic yards of concrete. 

2. How many hydroelectric powerhouses 
have you built? State capacity of each in 
kilowatts. 

3. Do you have a following of Spanish- 
speaking key personnel? 

4. Do you have in your organization a con- 
crete foreman and a tunnel foreman with 
extensive Spanish-American experience? 

The construction contract will be awarded 
on the basis of unit prices. 

Manufacturers wishing to submit bids to 
supply equipment for this hydroelectric 
plant may write to the Commission, describ- 
ing their facilities for manufacturing such 
equipment, and including experience record 
and a statement as to comparable equipment 
actually built, when, and for whom. 

Such correspondence, as well as applica- 
tions by contractors and construction firms, 
should be addressed to the Comisi6n Ejecu- 
tiva Hidroeléstrica del Rio Lempa, 8 Calle 
Poniente No. 11, San Salvador, El Salvador. 


Scottish Council Offers 
Trade-Contact Service 


A service to American manufacturers de- 
siring to establish connections for the 
manufacture of their products in the United 
Kingdom is offered by the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry), of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. : 

According to the Council, a number of 
Scottish manufacturers have indicated an 
interest in obtaining licenses to manufacture 
in accordance with advanced American de- 
signs and patents, but it is pointed out that 
these firms for the most part do not know 
how to proceed in making such arrange- 
ments. The Council therefore proposes to 
compile and maintain current information 
on the general and particular types of man- 
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Pwr TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 








Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading con- 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Advertising: 53 Glass-Cloth Wallpaper: 35 


Alcoholic Beverages: 6, 11, 14, 16, 55, 81. Handicraft: 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
Aluminum and Enamelware: 37. Hardware; 47, 78. ‘ 
Antimony Figures and Lacquerware: 41, Hides, Skins, and Furs: 28, 45, 51 


9] 

43. Household Goods: 15, 18, 26, 32, 42, 47. 
Asphalt: 59. Leather and Leather Products: 13, 28, 80. 
Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and Lumber Products: 7, 8, 60 

Parts: 17, 38, 46, 47, 73, 77. Machinery, Parts, and Accessorie 
Bamboo and Rattan Products: 36, 45. Agricultural—70 
Binoculars: 32. Industrial—5, 40, 43, 46, 47, 57, 58, 62, 
Books and Magazines: 64. 75, 78, 80, 82, 83. 

Bristles: 29 Marble: 54 


Bridging Materials: 9 Metals and Metal Products: 30, 47, 61, 65, 


Cables: 77. 75, 78 
Carpets and Rugs: 23. Minerals and Ores: 20, 75 
Ceramics, Chinaware, and Earthenware: Naval Stores: 59 

18, 37, 85. Notions: 31, 32, 33. 


Chemicals: 29, 36, 59 
Clocks: 36 Office Appliances: 39 
Clothing and Accessories: 10, 13, 27, 28,56, Pewter and Tinware: 18, 85 

61, 69. Photographic Equipment: 32 
Construction Equipment: 9, 78. Porcelain- and Earthenware: 34, 36 
Cotton, Silk and Wool (raw): 45, 48, 63. Railroad Signals: 1. 
Creosote Oils and Creolane: 4. Raw Materials: 37. 
Dental Equipment and Supplies: 2, 57. Rolling-Stock Equipment: 30. 


Novelties: 12, 32, 36 


Dyes: 67. Rubber Goods and Scrap Rubber: 37, 45, 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and 61, 77. 
Supplies: 26, 79. Seeds: 84 


Essential Oils: 49 Silver: 85. 
Fats and Oils (edible and inedible): 5 Smoke- and Ventilation-Channel System: 
Foodstuffs: 11, 37, 59, 71. 3. 

Furniture: 39, 76. Sporting Goods: 29. 

General Merchandise: 86 


aad 


(Continued on p. 11) 
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ufacture for which capacity could be made 
available by Scottish firms, and otherwise 
assist American and Scottish firms in initi- 
ating negotiations. These data will be fur- 
nished free of charge to interested American 
concerns on request to the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry), 20 George 
Street, Edinburgh 2, Scotland. 

The Council, an organization established 
for the promotion of industry in Scotland, 
consists of representatives of local munici- 
pal authorities, chambers of commerce, 
trade-unions and trade associations, and 
principal banks, as well as firms, corporate 
podies, trade councils, cooperative societies, 
and private individuals. Its functions in- 
clude developing existing industry; fostering 
the growth of new local industries, and at- 
tracting new industries from other areas; 
developing the economic utilization of Scot- 
land’s natural resources, and promoting 
Scottish export trade; with particular em- 
phasis on the establishment of industrial 
research centers and the introduction of 
new science-based industries in Scotland. 

In addition to the head office in Edinburgh, 
the Council maintains branches in London, 
Canada, and New York. The New York 
office, located at Suite 1601, 277 Broadway, is 
particularly concerned with the promotion 
of Scotland’s export trade. 


U.S. Market Sought for 
Ceylon Basketware 


The Basket Scciety of Kalutara, Ceylon, a 
branch of Ceylon's Cottage Industries, wishes 
to develop a market in the United States for 
beach hats, shopping bags, mats, belts, bas- 
kets, and other utility articles made from the 
leaf of the Indi palm. 

A representative of the Basket Society, Miss 
Lena Wijeratne, is expected to visit the 
United States during June for the purpose 
of personally contacting potential importers 
and buyers 

Meanwhile, interested firms may obtain 
further information concerning the goods 
offered, as well as details on Miss Wijeratne’s 
proposed visit, by communicating with the 
Counsellor, Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyo- 
ming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Power-Station Equipment 
For New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department, at Wellington, 
covering the supply and delivery of the fol- 
lowing equipment: 

1. Contract No. 147. 110 kv. switchgear 
and structure extension for Mt. Roskill Sub- 
station. Section 67, Auckland District. Bids 
close May 16, 1960. 

2. Contract No. 148. 
switchgear and 


110 Kv. outdoor 
structure for Mangahao 
Power Station. Section 304, Palmerston 
North District. Bids close June 6, 1950. 

3. Contract No. 149. Four 27,777 kva. trans- 


former banks and spare unit for Whakamaru 





Index, by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 10) 


Technical Information and 
ments; 83. 

Textiles: 15, 26, 37, 44, 45, 61, 68, 74. 

Tiles: 36, 46. 

Tobacco: 50. 

Tools (Hand and Machine) and Acces- 
sories; 5, 52. 

Toys: 22, 36. 

Waste and Rags: 29, 66, 72. 

Yarns; 27, 83. 


Develop- 


May 8. 


1950 


Power Station. Section 403, Hamilton Dis- 
trict. Bids close June 13, 1950. 

4. Contract No. 150. Two 80-ton, 4-motor 
electric overhead traveling cranes for Whaka- 
maru Power Station. Section 404, Hamilton 
District. Bids close May 30, 1950. 

5. Contract No. 151. Four 3-phase, 50 kv. 
500 mva. circuit breakers for Tauranga Sub- 
station. Section 398, Hamilton District. Bids 
close June 27, 1950. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information cov- 
ering each contract, may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D .C. Firms requesting this material 
are asked to specify the contract number de- 
sired. Copies may also be obtained from the 
New Zealand Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
210, Washington 6, D. C. 


French City Seeks Capital 
For Rehabilitation Project 


The City of Equeurdreville, France, wishes 
to contract with an American firm or organi- 
zation for the loan of 40,000,000 francs, bear- 
ing interest and redeemable by annuity by 
the City, which sum is needed to finance Cer- 
tain rehabilitation projects. Specifically, the 
City desires to rebuild the municipal guild 
hall, which suffered severe damages at the 
time of the liberation, and to construct pub- 
lic shower baths. The guild hall is the only 
gathering place for local associations and 
school children. 

Equeurdreville, a city of 8,300 inhabitants, 
is situated in the immediate vicinity of Cher- 
bourg, Department of Manche. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Hippolyte Mars, Maire d’'Equeur- 
dreville, Manche, France. 


Yugoslavia as a Source of 
Asbestos Cement 


Inquiries from American importers and 
users of asbestos cement products, including 
pipe, are invited by the General Management 
of the Yugoslav Cement Industry (Generalna 
Direkcija Savezne Industrije Cementa), Gos- 
podar Jovanova 35, P. O. B. 154, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. 

These products are stated to be manu- 
tactured from the best Portland cement of 
Yugoslav origin and the finest grade of 
asbestos fiber. 

One set of literature, consisting of a 
pamphlet (in English) describing “Salonit” 
(the name given this material), a technical 
description (in Serbo-Croatian) of Salonit, 
and an English summary of the latter, is 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Come 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


For Sale: 150 Acres of Land 
For Industrial Purposes 


A Pretoria real-estate firm is offering for 
sale 150 acres of land situated near Pretoria, 
South Africa, in an area which is expected 
to become highly industrialized in the near 
future because of its proximity to Pretoria 
and the main industrial centers of the Rand. 

Specifically, the property is described as 
portions of the farms Kaalfontein and 
Witfontein, in the district of Pretoria, lo- 
cated on the main tarmac road and main 
railway line between Pretoria and Germis- 
ton (20 miles from Pretoria, 3 miles from 
Olifantsfontein, and 114 miles from Kaalfon- 
tein railway station), and adjacent to the 
new international Jan Smuts Airport now 
under construction at Kempton Park. Un- 


limited supplies of water and electric power 
are stated to be readily available. 

American firms interested in this possible 
site for a new industrial enterprise may ob- 
tain further information from Fleck & Von 
Ziegler (Pty.) Ltd., 242 Central Street, Pre- 
toria, Union of South Africa. 


Pakistan in Market 
For Steel 


Pakistan’s Department of Supply and De- 
velopment invites bids covering the supply 
of steel for delivery by June 30, 1950. Quo- 
tations must reach the Department of Supply 
and Development, Steel Purchase Section, 
Government of Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan, 
not later than May 17, 1950. 

Specifications and bidding conditions are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Egypt—Daniel Blanvillain (inventor, 
teacher), Lysee Franco-Egyptian d’Heliopolis, 
Sharia Fouad El-Awal, Heliopolis, Cairo, is 
interested in locating a United States firm 
willing to manufacture, under licensing ar- 
rangement, an apparatus of signalization, for 
use on railroads. It is reported that this 
apparatus, which has been tested (in minia- 
ture), signals, in the interior of the loco- 
motive, the presence of an open barrier, at 
any distance, both by sound and by luminous 
actions. A special additional apparatus may 
even automatically work the brakes and cut 
the steam or current. 

2. Mexico — Establecimientos Mexicanos 
Colliere, S. A. (manufacturer, importer, ex- 
eporter), Plaza de la Republica 43, Mexico 1, 
D. F., seeks an American laboratory which 
could manufacture, under Mexican firm’s 
name, a new formula of dental anaesthetic 
tubes. Firm states that its problem does not 
lie in the manufacture of the solution, but 
in a proper filling and closing of the tubes. 

3. Netherlands—E. M. v. d. Pol’s Handel- 
sonderneming (commission merchant, im- 
porter, exporter), 3 Mauritskade, The Hague, 
offers to sell its patent for the manufacture, 
on a royalty basis, of a smoke and ventilation 
channel system in concrete buildings. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—Compagnie Générale des As- 
phaltes, Porphyres & Goudrons (ASPHALT- 
CO), (manufacturer), 1, Place Maurice De 
Moor, Brussels, offers to export creolane, a 
disinfectant; also, creosote oils used for the 
creosoting of wood by immersion. 

5. Belgium—Ateliers de Construction Louis 
Brenta S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, exporter), 
317, Chaussée d’Anvers, Brussels, desires to 
export and seeks agent for sawing materials 
and woodworking machinery. 

6. Belgium—Distillerie L. & A, Croonen- 
berghs (manufacturer, exporter), 25 Marché 
aux Laitage, Hasselt, desires to export and 
seeks agent for large quantities of Belgian 
gin. Trade-mark: Geniévre de Hasselt. Fur- 
ther information regarding prices, conditions, 
labels, and analysis may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Brazil—Madeirense do Brasil S/A, Indus- 
tria e Exportacio de Madeiras (manufac- 
turer, exporter, importer), Rua Mayrink 
Veiga, 17/21—6° andar, Rio de Janeiro, offers 
to export the following lumber products: all 
kinds of “kKnocked-down” packing cases 
(pine) for crating fruits and vegetables, pine 
wood boards, flitches and beams, also broom 
handles. 
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8. Brazil—Lazaro José Soares (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), Rua Frei Caneca 72, Rio 
de Janeiro, is seeking markets in the United 
States for first-quality veneers, such as im- 
buia, sucupira, jacarandé, cerejeira, cabreuva, 
pau marfim. Further information and sam- 
ples of veneers are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. England—Engineering & Industrial Ex- 
ports Limited (factory representative) , E. I. E. 
House, 47 Conduit Street, London, W. 1, offers 
to export large quantities of Bailey bridging 
materials. Price lists, manuals and memo- 
randa on the use of Bailey bridges are avail- 
able, on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. France—Marcel Boutet (exporter, com- 
mission merchant), 19 Rue de Tournon, Paris 
VI, offers to export and seeks agent for 
basque berets. 

11. France—Jean Bregal (sales agent and 
commission merchant), 5, Rue Ravez, Bor- 
deaux, offers his services to United States 
firms as a purchasing agent in southwest 
France for cognac and Armagnac brandies, 
shelled walnuts, truffies, “foies gras” and 
other food products. 

12. France—Gustav Fuhrer (artisan), Fa- 
brique de Sabots, Ribeauville (Haut-Rhin), 
offers to export miniature wooden sabots, 
painted with decorations of the American 
flag, Statue of Liberty, or Disney characters. 
Further information and sample sabots are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





13. France—Maroquinerie Marseillaise, An-, 


dre Valentin (manufacturer), 50 Rue Vacon, 
Marseille (B-du-R), desires to export and 
seeks agent for ladies’ handbags (standard 
and fancy). Quantity and quality: up to 
80,000 handbags available annually box- 
calf and buckskin, carefully finished work, 
best-quality leather and raw materials. 
Firm would appreciate receiving informa- 
tion concerning shipping practices and pack- 
ing instructions. 

14. France—Montagne & Cie. (producers, 
wholesalers, and exporters), 10, Rue Mal- 
bec, Bordeaux, has available for export large 
quantities of very good quality Armagnac 
brandies, also Bordeaur fine wines, red and 
white. Although firm is interested in direct 
sales, it prefers to be placed in touch with 
potential agent(s). 

15. France—Société Parisienne de Lingerie 
& Bonneterie (wholesaler and export mer- 
chant), 7 Rue Lanterne, Lyon, (Rhone), 
offers to export household linens, such as 
colored damask or basque tablecloths and 
napkins, white, colored, striped, or jacquard 


printed towels, white, colored, or printed 
handkerchiefs. Materials used: cotton, 
linen, cotton and linen mixed. 

16. France—Pivert Fréres & Cie. (whole- 


salers and exporters), 117, Quai de Paludate, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, has available for export 
large quantities of good to best quality clas- 
sified Bordeaux wines, red and white, in 
bottles. Firm is also interested in obtaining 
a representative in the United States. 

17. Germany—Toussaint & Hess (manu- 
facturer), V6lklingerstrasse, Diisseldorf, has 
announced the production of a new hydrau- 
lic lift gate for heavy trucks. The gate is 
capable of lifting up to 1,000 kilograms from 
the ground to the level of the truck floor— 
which makes it possible for one man to load 
or unload a truck. It is reported that the 
gate can also be operated with a hand crank. 
Illustrated leafiet and price information 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
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Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Germany—Wilhelm Wiemers (manu- 
facturer), 28 Markstrasse, Bielefeld, seeks 
United States markets for ceramic vases, 
beer mugs and tea sets; tin utensils; pewter 
tableware, vases, beer mugs, candle sticks 
and plates. Firm states that pewter and 
ceramic wares are painted and engraved by 
hand according to sketches and designs sub- 
mitted by buyers. 

19. India, South — Christy Clements 
(manufacturer), Bank Road, Calicut, offers 
to export carvings in ivory and rosewood; 
also, all kinds of Indian handicraft. A list 
of items and price lists may be obtained on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. India, South—S. David & Son (manu- 
facturers’ representatives, agents, importers, 
exporters), No. 3-1 Kennett Lane, Egmore, 
Madras, 8, offers to export ilmenite. 

21. India—Ivory Art Gallery (manufac- 
turer), Trivandrum, desires to export ivory 
carved figures (Classical and modern), ani- 
mal studies and other decorative pieces. 
Photographs are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. India—Mysore Toys Co. (manufac- 
turer), Sayaji Rao Road, Mysore, wishes to 
export wooden toys depicting animals, birds, 
and human characters. Samples of toys, 
price lists, and photographs are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. India—Pashoomul’s Carpet Emporium 
(manufacturer), Janmabhoomi Chambers, 
opposite Red Gate, Fort Street, Bombay, is 
interested in exporting carpets and rugs 
ivory articles, brass and carved wooden ar- 
ticles. 

24. India—Sri Chamarajendra Technical 
Institute, Mysore, offers to export inlaid and 
silver articles and sandalwood prod- 
ucts. Illustrated leaflets and price lists avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. India—Vernon & Co. Ltd. (export mer- 
chants), 36 Second Line Beach, Madras 1, 
desires to export various Indian handicrafts 
Leaflets are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

26. Isle of Wight—-Readers (Isle of Wight) 
Ltd (manufacturer), Moira House, Sun Hill 
Road, Cowes, offers to export large quantities 
of high-grade lampshades electric 
lamps) of various designs. 

27. Italy—Giuseppe Sartani, Jr. (manu- 
facturers’ agent), 4/N Via Lapo Mazzei, Prato 
(Florence), seeks United States markets for 
woolen textiles, blankets, plaids, shawls, and 
yarns. 

28. Italy—-Amedeo Vergona & Fratelli 
(manufacturer), Via Emanuele Gianturco 
113, Naples, has available for export unlimited 
quantities of kidskin and lambskin gloves, 
dyed kidskins for manufacturing gloves, and 
suede leather for making women's purses. 
Firm also seeks representation in all sections 
of the United States. 

29. Japan—-Amita-Shoten (exporters) , Cen- 
tral P. O. Box 56, Nagoya, offers to export 


ivory 


(for 





cotton rags, bristles, 


agar-agar, 
peppermint oil, fishing nets and tackles, 
30. Japan—Hakko Seisakusho, K. K, (Hak. 


Mentho} 


ko Manufacturing Co., Ltd.), (manutfag. 
turer), 949, Zoshigayamachi 7-chome 
Toshima-ku, Tokyo, offers to export bronge 
brass, and aluminum casting accessories tor 
bearings, valve cocks, window frames, and 
other parts of rolling stock (locomotives 
passenger and freight cars), marines, and 
general machines. Also, the “Takara” seq. 
ing device (patented in Japan) for freight 
cars. 

31. Japan—Hankyu Sangyo Co., Ltd. (man. 
ufacturers, exporters, importers), Hankyy 
Building, Umeda, Kitaku, (P. O. Box: c. 287), 
Osaka, desires to export Japanese takase 
(trocas) shell buttons. 

32. Japan—T. Kimura Shokai (importers, 
exporters, commission agents, manufactyy. 
er), P. O. Box: Kyobashi 35, Tokyo, wishe 
to export cameras, binoculars, toys, artificig 
flowers, Christmas goods, sewing machines 
and novelties. 

33. Japan—Marumo Crystal Industry 
K. K. (manufacturer), No. 21 Chiyoda-cho, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, desires to export roc, 
crystal beads, such as 32 cut beads, orange cyt 
and basket cut beads. Description and price 
list available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of 
Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Japan—-T. Masuda & Sons (importers, 
exporters), No. 18, Higashi-Horikawa, Kitaky, 
Osaka. desires to export “Shozan” brand art 
porcelain dinner, coffee, and tea sets. 

35. Japan—Miyazono Industries, Ltd. (ex. 
porter), Hachimansuji-Denteimae, Minami. 
ku, Osaka, offers to export 
brand glass cloth wallpaper. 


Commerce, 


“Savage” 
Two samples of 
wallpaper are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25,D.¢ 

36. Japan—Nagoya Togyo Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers and exporters of tiles), 6-chome, 
Furusawa-cho, Naka-ku, Nagoya, offers to 
export wall and floor tiles, mosaic tiles, por- 
celain and bamboo products 
alarm and wall clocks, agar-agar 
ments, and novelties 

37. Japan—Nippu Trading Co., Ltd., (ex- 
porter, agent), 29, Matsunaga-cho, Daito-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export cotton, rayon, and silk 
piece goods chinaware and porce- 
lainware; all kinds of metallic raw materials 
rubber goods; aluminumware and enamel- 
ware; foodstuffs; and sundry goods. 

38. Japan—-Ohta Plant, Fuji Industrial Co 


earthenware, 


toys, orna- 


ceramt< 


Ltd (manufacturer), 747, Ohta-City, 
Gumma-Prefecture seeks United States 
markets for “Rabbit’’ motor scooters and 


‘Zephyr” bicycles. 

39. Japan—-Okamura Seisakusho Mfg. Co, 
Ltd. (manufacturer and dealer of metal fur- 
niture and office appliances), No. 1515, 
Koshigee, Okamura-cho, Isogo-ku, Yoko- 
hama, offers to export metal furniture and 
office appliances 

40. Japan—-Riken Maebashi Piston Ring 
Industrial Co. (manufacturer and exporter), 
No. 7 Kanda Suda-cho 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export piston rings for ma- 
rine, automobile, and other uses; teztile 
machines, principally warping machines and 
winders; and forging products in general. 

41. Japan—Sampo Trading Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 401, Kizuki, 
Kawasaki, offers to make antimony figures 
according to designs submitted by United 
States firms. 

42. Japan—Shimada Industry Co., Ltd. 
(cotton and cotton waste merchants) No 
314, Tosabori Funamachi, Nishiku, Osaka, 
desires to export handmade hooked rugs. 

42a. Japan—Suka Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 2-2 Kanda _  Suda-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export the fol- 
lowing tertile machinery and related equip- 
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doubling ma- 


ment: throwing machines, 
chines, ring twisting machines, double 
twisters, double deck winding machines, reel- 


ing machines, ring spinning frame boulette, 


cone winders, warping machines, tin bobbin 
winders, pot sizing machines, and hollow 


twisters. 

43. Japan—The Taihey Trading Co., Ltd. 
(merchants, importers and exporters), 12, 
Gobancho Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port “Durlaque” lacquer wares, such as berry 
sets, compotes, salad bowl sets, whisky sets, 
toilet service trays, egg-cup sets, condiment 
sets, napkin rings, lamp stands, flower vases. 
Illustrated leaflet and price available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Japan.—Tazuke & Co., Ltd. (exporters), 
30, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, 
offers to export raw staple fibers. 

45. Japan—Toho & Co., Inc. (importers 
and exporters), Toho Industrial Building, 2 
Yotsuya San-Chome, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, 
desires to export raw cotton and wool, ter- 
tiles, hides and skins, bamboo and rattan 
products, and rubber goods. 

46. Japan—Tokyo Gas & Electric Indus- 
trial Co., Ltd. (Tokyo Gas Denki Kogyo 
K. K.), (manufacturer), 100, 1-chome, Iria- 
rai-machi, Ota-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
air-cooled universal gasoline or kerosene 
engines (2, 3, 5, 742, and 15 horsepower) ; 
tertile dyeing and finishing machines (cir- 
cular rib knitting machines, circular plain 
knitting machines and hand-drive sock- 
making machines); communicating ma- 
chines, such as telegram copying machines, 
and telegram delivery form folding machines; 
electric hair clippers; ‘9-45 horsepower 
electric motors; turbine blades; automobile 
parts; cement roofing tiles; construction 
machinery; various Kinds of machine parts. 


47. Japan—Tokyo Screw Works (manufac- 
turer), 148 Katase, Fijisawa-shi, Kanagawa- 
pref., offers to export bolts, nuts, rivets, 
sewing machines, truck parts, gages, taps, 
steel wires (hot rolled and cold drawn), 
spindles for silk spinning, industrial ma- 
chines, such as headers and_ spinning 
machines. 

48. Korea—E. D. Steward & Co. (importers 


and exporters), 18-18, lst Choong Moo Ro, 
(P. O. Box 69), Seoul, desires to export all 
grades of 21 denier raw silk. 

49. Malaya, Federation of—Malaya Trad- 
ing Co. (manufacturer, importer, exporter, 
agent), 213 Magazine Road, Penang, is inter- 
ested in exporting to the United States 
essential oils, particularly nutmeg oil. 

50. Syria—Mounib Abdallah Acha (export 
and commission merchant), P. O. B. 163, 
Damascus, has available for export 100 metric 
tons of fumigated and bleached Abu Riha 
tobacco of Latakia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

51. Syria—Michel Zekart (manufacturer), 
No. 22 Souk el-Harir, Damascus, has avail- 
able for export 5,000 pieces of raw salted 
jackal furs, all grades, average length from 
70 cm. to 85 cm.; also, 10,000 pieces of raw 
salted Syrian for fuis, all grades, average 
length from 55 cm. to 75 cm. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


52. Denmark—Peerless Fabrikkerne A/S, 
(manufacturer), Laplandsgade 2, Copen- 
hagen S, seeks a distributor in the United 
States for an indicator holder with a mag- 
netic base. Further information and sam- 
ple may be obtained, on a loan basis, from 


Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

53. England—-Napper, Stinton, Woolley Ltd. 
(advertising, marketing, public-relations 
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agency), 14-19 Great Chapel Street, London, 
W. 1, desires to establish working associa- 
tion with an American advertising agency. 

54. France—Onyx & Marbres Granules F. 
Dabos (producer and wholesaler), Saint- 
Béat, Haute-Garonne, wishes to export but 
prefers sales through agent(s) for good- 
quality onyx and granular marble, also pow- 
dered marble. Colors available: black, yellow, 
red, green, and blue. Quantity: 6,000 to 
10,000 metric tons annually. Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving all available information 
on the market possibilities and preferences 
in the United States, as well as necessary 
instructions from interested importers or 
agents. 

55. Union of South Africa—Bertrams of 
Constantia Limited (importers and ex- 
porters), 73-75 Church Street, Capetown, 
seeks an agent in the United States for wines 
and liqueurs, such as sherries, white and red 
wines, dessert wines, vermouth, and Van der 
Hum liqueur. Further information and price 
list available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


56. Belgium—CAUTER (importer), 81 Of- 
ferandestraat, Antwerp, seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations for hats. Prices to be 
quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. Payment in U. 8. 
dollars. 

57. Colombia—Sociedad Cooperativa Na- 
cional Odontologica, Ltda. (importers, whole- 
salers and retailers of dental supplies and 
equipment), Carrera 14, No. 21-21, Armenia 
(Caldas), seeks purchase quotations for 
dental supplies and equipment; also, a small 
printing press and necessary equipment for 
use in publication of trade magazine. 

58. Denmark—Skandinavisk Papir-Indus- 
tri (manufacturer), 25 Rosenvaengets Alle, 
Copenhagen ., seeks quotations from an 
American manufacturer of a wholly auto- 
matic machine for the fabrication of writing 
tablets. It is reported that the machine 
performs the following operations: paper is 
fed into the machine from a large roll, it 
is then cut to size, ruled, assembled in a 
pad, glued, front and back cover applied, 
and the finished tablet is ejected from the 
machine. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

59. Germany—C. H. Erbsloeh (importer 
and wholesaler), Kaistrasse 5, Dusseldorf, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for the fol- 
lowing commodities: American gilsonite as- 
phalt, in quantities of 50 to 100 tons; pure 
balsam turpentine oil, wood turpentine oils 
(steam distilled) and dipentene (steam dis- 
tilled), in quantities of 20 to 300 tons; raw 
sulphur, 99.5 percent pure, lots of 1,000 to 
10,000 tons; chromium salts and compounds, 
such as sodium and potassium bichromate, 
in lots of 50 to 100 tons; American resins, 
such as wood resins, type B-WW, and balsam 
resin, type B-WW, in quantities of 20 to 300 
tons; wood oils (free alongside quay), stand- 
ard pine oil (steam distilled), and American 
cicoil, in quantities of 20 to 300 tons; dry 
soybean oil in quantities of 50 to 300 tons; 
powdered potato starch and powdered corn 
starch, in 50 to 300 metric ton lots 


Directory Report being 


60. Hong Kong—W. L. Loxley and Co. 
(China), Ltd. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, agent), York Building, urgently re- 


quests quotations from Pacific Coast lumber 
exporters for Douglas fir No. 3 grade and 
better common, major sizes 1 inch by 12 
inches, 8-, 10-, 12-feet lengths and up, rough 
sawn for sheathing; also common and deck- 
ing lumber. Firm wishes to purchase up to 
300,000 super feet of above lumber. Terms 
and conditions N list as prescribed Pacific 
Forest Lumber Bureau certificate. Firm is 


also interested in acting as agent for U. 8S. 
supplier. (Cable address: LOXLEY, HONG 
KONG.) 

61. Japan—Amita-Shoten (exporters of 
general goods and piece goods), Central P. O. 
Box 56, Nagoya, wishes quotations for tin- 
plate waste, old silk and nylon stockings, 
mohair, plush cuttings, and scrap rubber. 

62. Japan—Chiyoda Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Kokusai Bussan 
Building, No. 25, 3-chome, Minami Honmachi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, seeks quotations for a 
fully automatic plant for making chewing 
gum, capable of manufacturing 100,000 pieces 
per day. Firm would appreciate receiving 
catalogs, full particulars, prices on c. i. f. Jap- 
anese port basis. 

63. Japan—Kyowa Koeki Kaisha, Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), 25, 1-chome, Utsubo- 
shimo-Dori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, seeks purchase 
quotations for American raw cotton. 

64. Japan—Overseas Publications, Lim- 
ited (dealers in books), 21 Kanda-Tsuka- 
sacho 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to contact United States firms interested in 
exporting books or in obtaining subscription 
orders for magazines. Firm would appre- 
ciate receiving catalogs, sample copies of 
magazines, and forthcoming announcements 
of publications. 

65. Japan—Sanshin Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), No. 3, Nishi-2-chome, 
Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations for 
tin plate, tin bar in coils, and scrap tin plate. 

66. Japan—Shimada Industry Co., Ltd. 
(cotton and cotton waste merchants), No. 
31/2, Tosabori Funamachi, Nishiku, Osaka, 
seeks quotations for wool waste, white, Nos. 
38/40. 

67. Syria—Elias F. Aczam and Co. (com- 
mission merchant and importing distribu- 
tor), P. O. B. 320, Damascus, seeks purchase 
quotations for the following dyes: 1,000 kilo- 
grams of naphthalene black, 4-B; 200 kilo- 
grams of chrysoidine, crystalized extra; 1,500 
kilograms of direct black, EW extra, con- 
centrated. 

68. Syria—B. & N. Kawadri (importing 
distributor), 43 Hamidieh Street, Damascus, 
seeks purchase quotations for the following 
upholstery velvets: 60,000 to 100,000 yards of 
cotton plush velvet; 60,000 to 100,000 yards 
of wool plush velvet; 60,000 to 100,000 yards 
of rayon plush velvet; 60,000 to 100,000 yards 
of mohair plush velvet. 


Agency Opportunities 


69. Belgium—CAUTER (importer), 81 Of- 
ferandestraat, Antwerp, seeks agency for hats, 
and men’s ready-made clothing. Prices to 
be quoted c. i. f., Antwerp. Payment in U. S. 
dollars. 

70. France—Jean Bregal (sales agent and 
commission merchant), 5, Rue Ravez, Bor- 
deaux, seeks agency for agricultural tractors 
(small tractors preferred) and attachments, 
and all kinds of agricultural implements. 

71. France—Felix Turfait (licensed brok- 
er), 82 Boulevard Chave, Marseille (B-du-R), 
desires agency for fruit preserves, and milk 
powder for confectioners. 

72. Italy—Giuseppe Sartani, Jr. (agent), 
4/N Via Lapo Mazzei, Prato (Florence), 
wishes to obtain agency for raw cotton and 
cotton waste, raw wool and wool waste. 

73. Netherlands — Kistemaker’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. (import agent), 102 A-B, 
Marnixstraat, Amsterdam, wishes to act as 
sole representative for United States firms 
dealing in all kinds of automobile parts and 
accessories. 

74. Syria—Antoine Michel Siouffi (import- 
ing distributor and commission merchant), 
P. O. B. 11, Damascus, wishes to obtain 
agencies for the following tertiles: 10,000 to 
15,000 yards each month of poplin for men’s 
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shirts, plain or striped, white and colored; 
15,000 to 20,000 yards each month of silk 
textiles, plain, colored, and printed; 10,000 
to 15,000 yards each month of crepe textiles, 
plain, colored, and printed. 

75. Wales—John T. R. Davies (metallur- 
gical engineer and manufacturer’s agent), 
46 Windsor Road, Penarth, seeks agency for 
diamond drill bits, and ferrous alloy metals 
or ores (raw materials or finished) used in 
steel, engineering, and mining industries. 


Foreign Visitors 


76. Australia—K. R. Devling, representing 
K. R. Devling Pty. Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), and Tubesteel 
Pty. Ltd., both of 534 Victoria Street, North 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in tubular 
steel furniture in general, and in arranging 
to obtain manufacturing rights for his firm 
to produce electronically molded laminated 
plywood chairs and tables. Scheduled to 
arrive April 10, via San Francisco, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Thanet 
Industries Inc., 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, York (Pa.), Sheboygan, Cincinnati, 
and Statesville (N. C.). 

77. Australia—C. S. Grainger, Sir Frank 
Beaurepaire, and V. G. H. Harrison, represent- 
ing Olympic Tyre & Rubber Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 68 Cross 
Street, West Footscray, Victoria; Olympic 
Cables Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Mephan Street, West Foot- 
scrap, Victoria; and Olympic General Prod- 
ucts Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, are interested in 
exploring the possibilities of expanding their 
firms’ activities in manufacturing all types 
of tires, rubber goods, and electric and tele- 
phone cables, for which purpose they desire 
to purchase American materials for pro- 
ducing these goods, as well as arrange for 
the manufacture under license in Australia 
of the newest and most improved of Amer- 
ican products in these lines. Scheduled to 
arrive April 4, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o J. M. Huber, 
Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Cleveland, Akron, New York, New 
Haven, Boston, Des Moines, and Los Angeles. 

78. Belgium—Jean E. Dulait, representing 
Ateliers de Constructions Mecaniques de 
Forest (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
257 Chaussée de Ruysbroeck, Forest-Brussels, 
wishes to visit electric power plants, and de- 
sires to contact manufacturers of equipment 
for such plants, particularly pumps, regulat- 
ing valves, ash-disposal equipment, soot- 
blowers; also, flerible metal hose, building 
hardware, doors, blinds, and _ shutters. 
Scheduled to arrive April 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks to 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Mr. Rucquoi, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 2, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Washington, Balti- 
more, and Atlanta. 

79. Colombia—Gustavo Rueda, represent- 
ing Rueda Osorio & Cia. Ltda., Calle 13, 7-60, 
Bogota, is interested in acquiring agencies 
and distributorships of American companies 
(commodities not specified); also, seeks 
technical information concerning electrical 
installations for houses and other buildings. 
Scheduled to arrive April 12, via Miami, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Co- 
lombian Development Corporation, 52 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
and Philadelphia. 

80. Denmark—Gunnar Bj¢rléw, represent- 
ing H. O. Bjérlgw Chromlaederfabrik A/S, 
126 Trekronergade, Copenhagen, is inter- 
ested in leather factories, and wishes to ob- 
tain technical information concerning 
leather and machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
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May 1, via New York City, for a visit of 5 or 
6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Gerard Sall- 
mann, 235 East 22d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and possibly Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

81. Denmark—Robert Christian Jgrgensen, 
representing Knud Jwergensens Vinhandel 
(importer, exporter, jobber /factor, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 100 Strandvej, Hellerup, is 
interested in exporting Danish liqueurs and 
wines to the United States: also, wishes to 
obtain technical information concerning 
wine and liqueur production, distilling, bot- 
tling, and other processes. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 15, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Maj. J. H. 
Johansen, Danish Embassy, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. Itiner- 
ary: New Orleans, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

82. Ecuador—Luis Tobar Donoso, repre- 
senting Fabrica de Tejidos “El Prado” (im- 
porter of cotton, aniline dyes, repair parts for 
machinery; manufacturer and wholesaler of 
cotton textiles), Terminal Carrera ‘“‘Colon” 
(P. O. Box 98), Riobamba, or Benalcazar 835 
(P. O. Box 3085). Quito, is interested in 
selling his firm’s cotton-teztile plant to an 
American investor, or alternatively, in obtain- 
ing American participation in the form of 
capital or machinery to increase production 
of cotton textiles. He is now in the United 
States for a visit of about 1 month, and 
plans to attend the American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition in Atlantic City on May 
@ and 9. U.S. address: c/o Morris Meyer, 
Latin American Press Syndicate, 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washing- 
ton, New York, Atlantic City, Boston, Hope- 
dale (N. J.), Rochester (N. Y.), and Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.). 

83. Germany—Johannes_ Adolff, Erwin 
Schuetz, and Johann J. Keyser, representing 
Kammgarnspinnerei AG, Kaiserslautern 
Pfalz., are interested in importing and ex- 
porting tertile machinery and worsted yarns; 
also, wish to obtain technical information on 
these goods. Scheduled to arrive May 6, via 
New York City, remaining until the end of 
May. U.S. address: © Volkart Bros., Inc., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y.; Hotel Com- 
modore, Lexington Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (May 6-11); or Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J. (May 11-13). 
Itinerary: Atlantic City, Boston, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, and Fitchburg (Mass.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

84. Netherlands—Bokke Algra, represent- 
ing Firma B. A. Algra (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler of grass, clover, and other agricul- 
tural seeds; exporter and wholesaler of agri- 
cultural seeds, cereals, pulses, seed potatoes, 
fungicides), 66 Oostersingel, Leeuwarden, is 
interested in importing and exporting seeds. 
Scheduled to arrive about April 24, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: © American Express Co., General 
Office, 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, St. Louis, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

85. Netherlands—Martin Mobach, repre- 
senting Mobach Trading Co. (exporter), 16 
Ribeslaan, Apeldoorn, is interested in export- 
ing general merchandise, such as silver, pew- 
ter, and earthenware, to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive April 24, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in the 
U. S., Inc., 41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Philadelphia. 

86. Philippines, Republic of—R. E. Thomp- 
son, representing Wm. H. Rennolds Co., Inc. 
(importer, wholesaler, agent, handling hard- 
ware, tools, textiles, wearing apparel, gen- 





eral merchandise) , 670 Dasmarinas, Manila is 
interested in obtaining agencies for genera) 
merchandise. He is now in the Uniteq Sta: 
for an indefinite period. U. S. address. ¢, 
James E. Bryan, Moodus, Conn. . 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob. 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical-Equipment Im. 
porters and Dealers—Belgium. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Australla. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Canneries—Bolivia. 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Finland. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Uruguay, 

Crayfish-Tail Exporters—New Zealand. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Panama. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal. 
ers—Ecuador. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import. 
ers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, anq 
Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Switzer. 
land. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex. 
porters—Union of South Africa. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
United Kingdom. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Netherlands. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Finland. 

Motor-Bus Lines 
panies—Bolivia. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, and Exporters— 
Trinidad, B. W. I 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Belgium. 

Railways—Sweden. 

Schools and Colleges—Chile 

Schools and Colleges—Honduras. 

Schools and Colleges—Indonesia. 

Soap Manufacturers—Hong Kong. 

Textile Industry—El Salvador. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Belgium. 


Dealers, anq 


and Transport Com- 





Fruit Wrappers: British Rules 


British regulations governing the use of 
Diphenyl wrappers for citrus fruit are stated 
in the following press notice: 

“Under Article 11 of the Public Health 
(Preservatives, etc., in Food) Regulations, 
1925, and Regulations 60 CCA of the Defence 
(General) Regulations, 1939, no citrus fruit 
in wrappers containing diphenyl may be im- 
ported into, or sold in, the United Kingdom 
unless the Minister of Food authorizes it 
to be imported in such wrappers and author- 
izes the amount of diphenyl in the wrappers. 

“The Minister of Food hereby gives notice 
that, as from 7th May 1950 and until further 
notice, he authorizes anyone who is permit- 
ted by the Board of Trade to import citrus 
fruit into the United Kingdom to import it 
and sell it in wrappers containing not more 
than 40 milligrammes of diphenyl per 100 
square inches. 

“This notice is given because, as already 
announced, responsibility for the importa- 
tion of oranges and grapefruit will be re- 
turned to the private trade on 7th May.” 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS AMENDED 


Austrians henceforth will be permitted to 
receive, Without import licenses, personal 
gift parcels containing wine, distilled alco- 
holic spirits, salt, and tobacco or tobacco 
products, provided the value of the parcel 
does not exceed 300 schillings (about $12) 
and the contents are not intended for sale, 
according to the bulletin “Austrian Informa- 
tion”, published by the Austrian Consulate 
General in New York on March 31, 1950. 

Previously, import licenses had been re- 
quired for parcels containing the above 
commodities. 

However, United States postal regulations 
prohibit the sending of all intoxicating bev- 
erages through the mail. Therefore, parcels 
containing wine or spirits may be sent only 
by commercial carriers. 

[Holders of the mimeographed Circular 
“Sending Gift Packages to Austria’ dated 
September 1, 1949, will note that it should 
be amended as indicated above.] 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF SPECIFIED ITEMS PROHIBITED 


Imports into Bermuda of string beans, 
tomatoes (except for hotels and guest 
houses), and eggs (for domestic consump- 


tion) from the United States were prohibited 
after April 7, 1950, in accordance with Gov- 
ernment notice No. 174, published in the 
Bermuda Official Gazette, dated April 8, 1950. 
Similarly, such importations from Canada 
were prohibited after April 10. 


. a 
Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


SYSTEM OF DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN- 
EXCHANGE IMPORT QUOTAS REVISED 


The previous system for alloting foreign 
exchange for import purposes based on the 
capacity and reserves of the applicants has 
been revised by Bolivian Supreme decree No 
1957 of March 15, 1950, which establishes a 
System taking into consideration only the 
merchandise or articles to be imported, states 
a report of March 29, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz. 

The decree states that in the allotment of 
exchange quotas, priority shall be given to 
those merchants who commit themselves to 
import certain articles of the same nature 
and quality at the lowest price in competi- 
tion with others. Preference will be given 
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applications to import those articles which 
are most essential with regard to the neces- 
sities of the country. 

The revision of the previous system has 
been made necessary, according to the pre- 
amble of the decree, because merchants were 
importing only those articles which yielded 
them the greatest profit with complete 
disregard for the essentiality of the merchan- 
dise, which practice has resulted in recur- 
rent scarcities in many important consumer 
lines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BOLIVIA AGAIN REVISES EXCHANGE AND 
IMPORT CONTROLS 


Substantial modifications in the Bolivian 
exchange and import regulations were an- 
nounced on April 8, 1950, according to a tele- 
gram of the same date from the Embassy in 
La Paz. 

The official par value of the boliviano was 
changed from 42 bolivianos to the dollar to 
60 bolivianos to the dollar. The free market 
rate is continued at 100 bolivianos to the 
dollar. Imports of specified commodities in- 
cluding essential foodstuffs, fertilizers, pe- 
troleum, raw materials, drugs, and agricul- 
tural equipment will be permitted to be 
brought into the country at the exchange 
rate of 60 bolivianos to the dollar but only 
in those quantities necessary to make up 
the deficit between the national production 
of these goods and the domestic consumption. 
Whereas under the earlier revised regula- 
tions the Government was to continue to use 
the rate of 42 for meeting its obligations, 
under the new provisions Government ex- 
penditures will be made at the 60-bolivianos- 
to-the-dollar rate. 

The Government has announced a prohib- 
ited list of merchandise which may not be 
brought into the country under any condi- 
tions. This list includes, among other ar- 
ticles, wines, liquors, tobacco, leather shoes, 
printed matter, automobiles, certain pens 
and pencils, watches, preserved foodstuffs 
(other than those permitted as essential 
foodstuffs) , coffee, coal, and cement. 

Merchandise which may not be imported at 
the rate of 60 and which is not shown in the 
prohibited list of imports may be brought 
into the country and paid for at the free 
market rate of 100 bolivianos per dollar. 

A foreign exchange budget for the year 
1950 was fixed at $70,000,000 and was calcu- 
lated on the basis that $50,000,000 would be 
available to the Government from tin-in- 
dustry operations and the balance from 
exports of other minerals and various agri- 
cultural and miscellaneous commodities. 

Exporters are required to surrender to the 
Central Bank all of the exchange obtained by 
them for the exportation of minerals, con- 
centrates, refined metal, agricultural prod- 
ucts, other raw materials, and manufactured 
products. As a stimulus to production, how- 
ever, small miners may sell 20 percent of 
their exchange earnings to the Government 
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at the rate of 100 bolivianos to the dollar; 
gold miners may sell a part of their exchange 
earnings at the 100-bolivianos-to-the-dollar 
rate, and tin miners will be required to sell 
all of their tin at the 60 rate except whatever 
amounts the Government may permit them 
to sell at the 100-bolivianos-to-the-dollar 
rate. 

Wage and salary increases have been de- 
creed for particular industries and trades 
ranging from 60 to 10 percent but averag- 
ing in most fields at about 30 percent. A 
minimum wage has been fixed at 2,000 bolivi- 
anos per month, and a minimum monthly 
salary has been fixed at 1,500 bolivianos per 
month. The increases do not apply to the 
mining industry; these groups are requested 
to negotiate increases with their respective 
workers. 


Brazil 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated April 17, 1950) 


The seasonal rise in business activity con- 
tinued during the past month but sales re- 
sistance to present price levels has appeared, 
especially in Sao Paulo, which may result in 
a leveling off of wholesale and retail trade. 
Import restrictions continue to make busi- 
ness difficult for firms dependent upon im- 
ported products, although the growth of 
barter trade appears to be easing, to some 
extent at least, conditions for certain im- 
porters as well as exporters. The Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil 
strictly adheres to its policy of restricting 
barter authorizations to established firms 
with a tradition in the market. 

Negotiations are nearing completion with 
respect to new commercial agreements with 
Italy and with Belgium. Regulations per- 
taining to the Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment between Brazil and Yugoslavia were 
issued on March 24, providing, among other 
things, that all payments corresponding to 
“current transactions” were to be made in 
dollars. 

Distribution of Belgian exchange was 
tightened on April 1, when the Bank of 
Brazil announced that operations in Belgian 
francs would henceforth be conducted within 
a regime similar to that established for hard 
currencies on March 28, 1949. Consequently, 
applications for Belgian francs now must be 
registered, and exchange is distributed in 
chronological order according to exchange 
availabilities. By the end of March the 
sterling situation had sufficiently improved 
to prompt the Bank of Brazil to remove 
sterling operations from the chronological 
file procedure and reinstate them under the 
compensation currency regime. Dollar re- 
mittance delays continue to be diminished 
in the higher categories. Preferential ex- 
change is now approximately 6 weeks slow, 
and the first-category delay has been re- 
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duced to about 2 months. 


Delays in second 
and third categories are roughly 914 months, 
and in fourth category nearly 134. months. 

The growing season which is drawing to 
a close in Central Brazil has been an un- 
usually good one, and production of most 
field crops is expected to exceed that of last 
year. A bumper crop of rice is being har- 
vested, and Central Brazil has a surplus for 
export. The wholesale price of “long grain, 
superior” rice in Sao Paulo fell from 280-290 
cruzeiros per 60-kilogram sack early in Feb- 
ruary to 180-190 cruzeiros at the end of 
March. 

According to the Bahia Cocoa Trade Com- 
mission, a total of 2,305,966 bags of the Bahia 
1949-50 crop was sold up to April 3, of which 
1,109,350 bags went to the United States, 
924,691 bags to other markets, and 271,925 
bags to local industry, leaving an unsold 
balance of about 260,000 bags. The 1949-50 
Bahia cacao crop reportedly is estimated at 
2,600,000 bags, which increase, according to 
the Commission is accounted for by late 
pickings in the month of February. 

The export meat packers in Rio Grande do 
Sul had not yet begun slaughtering opera- 
tions by early April, although the cattle- 
slaughter season normally begins in February. 
Currency devaluation in Argentina and other 
countries has placed the export packers in 
a disadvantageous position as compared 
with suppliers in other countries. Federal 
and State authorities have granted advance 
approval of the exportation of 25,000 metric 
tons of meat (equivalent to about 110,000 
head of cattle), but difficulty has been en- 
countered in finding markets abroad at 
prices which would enable the export packers 
to compete successfully for live cattle with 
the establishments slaughtering cattle for 
Brazilian consumption. 

The export packers have been granted only 
a small share of the established slaughter 
quota for dried beef, and they have given 
serious consideration to the possibility of 
keeping their plants closed throughout the 
season in order to reduce losses to a mini- 
mum. The packers recently have been en- 
couraged by the Bank of Brazil to find 
foreign outlets for meat through compensa- 
tion transactions, and it is reported that 
an arrangement of this kind already has 
been worked out with the United Kingdom. 
The export packers are expected to open 
their plants during April, but operations 
will be limited to an unusually brief period, 
as the slaughter season normally closes in 
early June. 

Cattle in southwestern and western Rio 
Grande do Sul are suffering from the effects 
of a severe drought in that area, and sub- 
stantial numbers are reported to have been 
moved across the border for sale to Urugua- 
yan meat packers. 

No serious work stoppages occurred during 
the month, but increasing tension appeared 
to be developing, along with a trend toward 
involvement of labor relations in party pol- 
itics. Labor leaders and labor groups have 
split over the issue of holding the free syn- 
dical elections. Wage increases of about 15 
percent and 30 percent were granted bank 
workers and commercial workers, respec- 
tively, although the latter increase is under 
appeal by the employers’ syndicate. Despite 
difficulties created by shortages of imported 
materials in many lines, business and indus- 
trial establishments maintained a level of 
activity sufficient to avoid serious layoffs. 


Exchange and Finance 


PRESIDENT DUTRA DECREES BUDGETARY 
ECONOMIES 


The President of Brazil, faced with a Fed- 
eral Government deficit of 5,826,000,000 
cruzeiros for the fiscal year 1950, signed de- 
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cree No. 27918 on March 24, 1950, establish- 
ing regulations for execution of the 1950 
budget. The decree, which is intended to 
accomplish a reduction of the estimated 
deficit, was published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 27 and was reported in a dispatch 
received from the American Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

In brief, the President ordered postpone- 
ment of new public works until the second 
half of 1950; a 25 percent reduction, at least, 
in expenditures for works, equipment, and 
acquisition of real property; a virtual halt, 
when possible, to increased employment in 
Government offices; the reduction of Gov- 
ernment staffs abroad to a strictly indis- 
pensable minimum; the curtailment of 
travel at Government expense to an abso- 
lute minimum; strict economy in purchases 
of material abroad; and the intensification 
of revenue ¢ ollection. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT-LICENSE PROCEDURE 


Several changes in the Brazilian import- 
licensing regulations were made by the Ex- 
port-Import Department of the Bank of Brazil 
through notice No. 176 of March 30, 1950, 
published April 1, 1950, and transmitted by 
the United States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 
under date of April 5. These changes are 
set forth below: 

The practice of fixing a period for the 
presentation of import-license requests for 
commodities payable in convertible (hard) 
currencies is abolished and, starting April 
15, action on import license requests will be 
taken as these are presented. Requests for 
imports payable in United States dollars and 
Swiss francs may cover the quantities of 
products desired during a period of as much 
as two quarters, based on the value of li- 
censes of each product granted in the first 
quarter of this year. Firms which did not 
import during the first quarter products for 
which an import license is sought may base 
their requests for supplies on the average 
volume of imports in the 3-year period 1946 
48. Notice No. 168 of February 7, 1950, stated 
that supporting documents pertaining to 
imports in 1949, which, with import data 
for 1947 and 1948 will form the basis for 
licenses in 1951, must be presented by June 
30, 1950. 

The Export-Import Department will op- 
erate within the exchange budget established 
for it. It advises that since exchange quotas 
for the first quarter have been exhausted, 
it will not be able to reconsider requests for 
licenses presented on the basis of that quar- 
ter’s requirements, according to the general 
regulations currently in effect. Importers 
who had their requests refused should there- 
fore submit new requests (not appeals for 
reconsideration), accompanied by letters set- 
ting forth information which they believe 
might modify the result of the previous delib- 
erations in their case. 

When making requests for import licenses, 
importers should indicate under the head- 
ing “conditions of supply” the period within 
which the merchandise is expected to be 
shipped in order that licenses may be 
granted with a sufficient period of validity 
to cover orders to be delivered with some 
delay. 

A new list of products for which import 
licenses will be considered is to be issued 
shortly, and copies of the list will be sent 
to all Field Offices of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 





In 1949 licenses were issued to export 
71.80 tons of gum benzoin (collected by na- 
tives) from Negara Sumatera Timur in 
Sumatra. 





Canada 


Economic Conditions 





COMMERCIAL FAILURES HIGHER IN 1949 


Commercial failures under the provisions | 
of Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts showed | 
a further marked increase in the numbe 
and defaulted liabilities in 1949, contin 
the upswing from the wartime low reached 
in 1945. The year’s total of business fai). 
ures was 1,066, 31 per cent more than the 
preceding year’s total of 813 and the highest 
since 1940 when 1,173 failures were reported, 
The defaulted liabilities amounted to $21. 
356,000, which were 35.8 per cent more than 
those in 1948 and the largest since 19% 
when the aggregate was $23,598,000. 

Failures in Quebec rose to 827 from 613 in 
1948, and their defaulted liabilities movyeg 
up to $12,842,000 from $10,622,000. In Qp. 
tario there were 131 failures with liabilities 
of $5,222,000 compared with 116 failures ang 
liabilities of $2,728,000 in 1948. In Britisy 
Columbia there were 55 failures compareg 
with 41, with liabilities of $1,985,000 ang 
$1,612,000, respectively. Totals for the other 
Provinces were comparatively small. 

Failures in trade during the year increaseq 
to 374 from 289 in 1948, in manufactures tg 
232 from 188, service to 203 from 144, cop. 
struction to 94 from 77, transportation and 
public utilities to 46 from 30, and finance 
to 19 from 4. 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET CHANGES IN TAXES 


The Minister of Finance asked for the re- 
peal of the 5 percent excise on toilet soap 
and the exemption from the 8 percent general 
sales tax of ice cream, prepared whipping 
cream, and drinks prepared from fresh milk, 
As is customary, these proposed changes went 
into effect immediately, pending Parliamen- 
tary approval. The latter change is intended 
to aid the dairy industry, which requested it. 


MODIFICATIONS IN CORPORATION Tax 


No change in the rate of income tax was 
proposed, but there were some modifications 
in the details of application to companies. 
For the purpose of the corporation tax, the 
Government would make the test of relation- 
ship of those eligible for the 10 percent re- 
duction on the first $10,000 of profits legis- 
lated last year the ownership of 70 percent of 
all issued capital stock, and not merely con- 
trol. The special write-off privileges of oil 
and mining companies for exploration and 
production expenses would be continued for 
another year beyond that stated in current 
iegislation (i. e. to 1953 in some instances). 

The Finance Minister said it was not the 
intention to tax capital gains. However, he 
proposed legislation to deal with the tax 
position of closely held companies where their 
growth has been financed out of retained 
profits. This would permit them to elect 
to pay a tax of 15 percent on undistributed 
income held at the end of the 1949 tax year 
so that it might be capitalized 

Another government proposal would ex- 
empt from the 15 percent withholding tax 
the dividends paid to a nonresident by a com- 
pany resident in Canada that derives sub- 
stantially all its income, directly or in- 
directly, from the operation of public utilities 
in the country in which the nonresident 
lives. 

SURPLUS REALIZED 

Revenue and expenditure of the central 
Government for the fiscal year ended March 
31 were almost unchanged from the estimate 
published last October. That is, revenue 
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realized was about $2,549,000,000 and expen- 
diture $2,438,000,000, with a surplus of $111,- 
000,000. On a cash basis, including special 
eceipts, advances to Government bodies, ac- 
- unting adjustments in connection with the 
currency revaluation etc., the surplus was 
about $67,000,000. 


EXPENDITURE TO CONTINUE AT $2,400,000,000 


Expenditure in the current fiscal year, 
1950-51, is expected to total about $2,410,- 
000,000, and revenue is estimated at $2,430,- 
000,000. Most of the anticipated $100,000,000 
reduction in the revenue as compared with 
last year is in the lower yield of income tax 
from individuals, which is estimated at 
$530,000,000 as compared with $611,500,000 in 
1949-50. The general revenue forecast 1s 
pased on the Government's assumption that 
employment and income will be sustained 
at about the present high level and that there 
will be a slight fall in average prices—more 
than offset by a slight increase in the volume 
of production 


Pusiic Dest REDUCED 


Refunding of Central Government debt 
was large during the year, covering more 
than $3,000,000,000, and refinancing is ex- 
pected to be large also in 1950-51 Debt 
retired from accumulated cash _ balances 
amounted to $485,000,000, including the re- 
payment of forced wartime savings collected 
via income taxation. The unmatured funded 
debt on March 31 amounted to Can.$15,191,- 
600,000, as compared with $15,585,000,000 on 
March 31, 1949. The average coupon rate on 
this was 2.61 percent. Of the total, $14,- 
691,920,000 was payable in Canada, $437,800,- 
000 in New York, and $61,887,000 in London. 
The amounts payable in New York and Lon- 
don increased during the year, in New York 
because of an issue of $100,000,000 of direct 
Government debt which retired a guaranteed 
Canadian National Railway obligation, and 
in London because of the assumption of the 
Newfoundland Government's debt when that 
former separate dominion entered the Cana- 
dian confederation as the tenth Province on 
April 1 Revaluation of sterling and the 
Canadian dollar also affected the value of the 
foreign debt in terms of Canadian dollars 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORT CONTROL CHANGES 


Open General Permit F. E. C. 136, effective 
since January 1, 1949, covering certain types 
of incandescent electric-light lamps was can- 
celed, effective April 1, 1950, and on and 
after that date lamps classified under Cana- 
dian tariff item No. 445b will be allowed entry 
on a quota basis only under Category 4 of 
Schedule II of the Canadian Emergency Ex- 
change Conservation Act Entry of goods 
listed under Category 4 is limited to approxi- 
mately 50 percent of an individual's imports 
of such goods during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1947 

Effective on and after April 1, 1950, battery- 
operated lanterns classified under Canadian 
tariff item ex445 may be imported under 
Open General Permit F. E. C. 140 by any 
person who has available quota allotments 
under Category 4 of Schedule II of the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act. This 
Open General Permit does not imply any in- 
crease in existing quotas or the establish- 
ment of any new quotas. It merely widens 
the range of goods which may be imported 
from scheduled countries under the existing 
Category 4 quotas. 

These battery-operated lanterns have been 
prohibited importation into Canada under 
Schedule I of the Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation Act since the Act was established 
in November 1947. 
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[The fifth revision of the Canadian import 
restrictions circular recently prepared by the 
Department of Commerce should be amended 
to show the above changes. | 


BuDGET CHANGES IN THE TARIFF 


The budget recommended certain legisla- 
tive changes in the customs tariff to imple- 
ment provisions of the Geneva agreement on 
tariffs and trade not covered by Canada’s 
provisional adherence to GATT as from No- 
vember 18, 1947. 


GENEVA RATES ON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
INCORPORATED 


Of chief interest to United States exporters 
in this connection is the resolution to in- 
corporate into the tariff, as from June 1, the 
Geneva in-season rates on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. They would be substituted for 
the system of advanced valuations on im- 
ports which has heretofore been used to in- 
crease the customs duty in the short periods 
of heavy Canadian production. As with the 
seasonal valuations, the new in-season rates 
would be applied for limited times by special 
announcement of the Minister of National 
Revenue. The formal establishment of the 
Geneva rates does not change the amount 
of seasonal duty actually collected, because 
the Canadian Government has operated the 
advanced valuations since November 1947, to 
work out to the equivalent of the Geneva 
rates. The Geneva rates are shown in detail 
in the Department of Commerce publication, 
Schedule of Concessions Granted by Canada 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade Concluded at Geneva, October 30, 1947, 
of the Reports of Geneva Tariff Concessions 
series, supplement to International Refer- 
ence Service, No. 14, November 1948. 


SOME ELIMINATION OF PREFERENCE 


Other legislative changes in the tariff to 
implement Geneva commitments concern the 
elimination of imperial preference on certain 
imports. Goods imported under the prefer- 
ential tariff on which the rate of duty ex- 
ceeds 15 percent are in general entitled to 
a discount of 10 percent of the amount of 
duty when imported directly into Canadian 
ports, or if indirectly, from a country enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the preferential tariff. It 
is now proposed that the 10 percent discount 
will not apply after June 1 where the rate 
of customs duty under the preferential tariff 
is the same as under the most-favored-nation 
tariff. In this same category of preference 
elimination, the tariff status of tin plate 
(tariff item 383) would also be changed on 
June 1 in the preferential column, from free 
to dutiable at 15 percent, the same as the 
rate applicable to imports from most-fa- 
vored-nation countries, including the United 
States. 


LOWER RATES ON DATES AND SHELLAC 
COMPOUNDS 


In addition to these long-anticipated 
changes, there were a few others proposed to 
become effective March 29, pending passage 
of legislation by Parliament. Compounds of 
which the chief organic component is shellac, 
imported for the manufacture of phono- 
graph records, are made eligible for entry at 
5 percent from most-favored nations and 
free from countries accorded the preferential 
tariff. These compounds previously were 
dutiable at 20 percent and 15 percent, re- 
spectively, from these sources. The general 
tariff remains unchanged at 25 percent. Im- 
ports have come chiefly from the United 
Kingdom. 

The tariff on dates for packaging, which has 
been one-half cent per pound from most- 
favored nations, has been eliminated, making 
these imports free. 


PENICILLIN REMAINS DUTIABLE 


A change which retains the dutiable treat- 
ment of penicillin and similar antibiotics is 
the rewording of tariff item No. 206a, pro- 
viding for free entry for biologicals for injec- 
tion. The authorities administering the 
tariff have held penicillin and like drugs 
dutiable as chemicals at 20 percent ad valo- 
rem under item No. 711, the omnibus para- 
graph covering goods not specifically enu- 
merated. Recently, however, an importer 
appealed this treatment and his appeal was 
allowed by the Canadian Tariff Board, per- 
mitting entry under item 206a. The Board’s 
decision is now before the Exchequer Court. 
It is planned to refer the whole question of 
the tariff treatment of biological products to 
the Tariff Board for thorough investigation. 
Meanwhile, the wording of item 206a has 
been restricted as follows: 

“(1) Serums, antitoxins, viruses, toxins, 
toxoids, vaccines, and allergenic products, 
not otherwise provided for, for parenteral ad- 
ministration in the diagnosis or treatment 
of diseases of man. 

“(2) Biological products, animal or vege- 
table, not otherwise provided for, for paren- 
teral administration in the diagnosis or treat- 
ment of diseases of animals or poultry, when 
imported under permit of the Veterinary Di- 
rector General.” 


CONCESSIONS ON CONTAINERS AND EDUCATIONAL 
ITEMS 


Tariff item 709 has been liberalized to per- 
mit duty-free entry of containers that are 
not the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
Canada if a similar quantity of usable con- 
tainers has previously been exported from 
Canada. This privilege would be subject to 
such regulations as the Minister of National 
Revenue prescribes. 

The duty-free entry concessions granted to 
properly certified educational motion-picture 
films under tariff item 696a also will be ac- 
corded to models, wall charts, maps and post- 
ers by the inclusion of such articles in item 
696a. The United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization will be 
accepted, under the terms of item €96a, as an 
agency qualified to certify as to the interna- 
tional educational character of the films, 
slides, models, maps, etc., specified in the 
item. 


CONCESSIONS ON PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Prospective Canadian settlers who are per- 
mitted duty-free entry of their personal ef- 
fects under item 705, providing such articles 
have been in their possession for at least 6 
months, will benefit from some concessions. 
One of these removes the 6-month ownership 
requirement in the case of bona fide brides’ 
trousseaux and wedding presents. Another 
raises the value limitation on settlers’ auto- 
mobiles permitted free entry from $1,000 to 
$1,500. 


PENALTY FOR UNMARKED Goops 


The budget resolutions also proposed that 
the 10 percent penalty duty imposed on im- 
ports which are improperly labeled or marked 
according to the provisions of the Marking 
Act be revoked as of June 1, 1950. However, 
the goods may not be released from customs 
until properly marked. 


CANADA TO PARTICIPATE AT TORQUAY 


In a general reference to the third round 
of multilateral tariff negotiations among the 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade to take place at Torquay, in Sep- 
tember, the Minister of Finance said: “Can- 
ada will have an opportunity at Torquay to 
negotiate for further tariff reductions with 
the United States, the other participants in 


the Geneva and Annecy Agreements, and 
also with a number of new countries. 
- 
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I believe that in tne present con- 
ditions of unbalanced world trade, the suc- 
cess of the Torquay Conference will depend 
largely on the leadership given by the United 
States. If the United States is prepared to 
make significant tariff reductions, I am con- 
fident that these coming trade talks will 
make an important contribution to the res- 
toration of a saner trading world. We in 
Canada are not unmindful of our own re- 
sponsibility, and I can say that we will take 
this opportunity to consider appropriate ad- 
justments in our customs tariff which should 
contribute to a better balance in our trade 
with the United States, the sterling area, and 
Western Europe.” 


IMPORT CONTROLS REMOVED ON SCRAP 
IRON OR STEEL 


Canadian restrictions on the import of 
cast iron and steel scrap were removed ef- 
fective April 1, 1950, according to customs 
memorandum dated March 31, 1950. These 
restrictions were first imposed in Novem- 
ber 1948, to assist the movement of limited 
tonnages of scrap iron and steel into Canada 
at a time when the scrap shortage was very 
acute in the United States and Canada. The 
controls were administered under the Ex- 
port and Import Permits Act as distin- 
guished from the controls under the Emer- 
gency Exchange Conversion Act. 

The export of scrap iron or steel from 
Canada continues under export permit con- 
trol. 

[For additional information on the Ex- 
port and Import Permits Act see ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 9, 1950.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF POULTRY-EGG CONTAINERS 
RESTRICTED 


Under a ministerial order of March 24, 
1950, no person may import into Canada 
from any place, any containers for poultry 
eggs unless the containers and any fillers 
therein are new and clean. All such con- 
tainers and fillers are required to be detained 
by customs officers and the particulars of 
the importation reported immediately to the 
nearest inspector of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in charge of the Quar- 
antine Stations or Inspection ports specified 
in the regulations established under author- 
ity of the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 
Customs officers will not release the contain- 
ers and fillers until authority is received 
from the Department of Agriculture inspec- 
tor concerned. 


Export CONTROLS RELAXED ON PULP LOGs 


Effective from April 1, 1950, pulp logs, con- 
sisting for the most part of hemlock and 
balsam, under 20 inches in diameter, may 
be exported freely from Canadian crown- 
granted timberlands upon procuring a per- 
mit from the Canadian Timber Controller. 
Loggers in British Columbia have reported 
that the quota was not filled last year and 
that the new regulations will not greatly 
affect the volume of logs being exported to 
the United States. Fir peeler logs may be 
exported from crown-granted timberlands 
to the United States, but the quantity is 
limited to one-third of that supplied to local 
mills. Peeler logs have been selling in the 
United States at substantially higher prices 
than in Canada. 





Exports of beeswax from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi in 1949 totaled 53 metric 
tons, valued at 2,544,000 Congo francs. (1 
Belgian Congo franc equals $0.24, United 
States currency.) 
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Ceylon 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 
(Dated April 4, 1950) 


The Government of Ceylon announced its 
willingness to contribute £250,000 to Burma 
as a part of the £16,000,000 Commonwealth 
loan which is reported would be used for 
backing Burma’s currency. It has negoti- 
ated a rice agreement with the Burmese Gov- 
ernment by which Ceylon will obtain 350,000 
tons of rice during the calendar year 1950. 
Ceylon has already imported so far in 1950 
about 45,000 tons of Burma's old rice crop 
and will import another 45,000 from this 
crop within the next month or so. Accord- 
ing to Ceylon officials, no long-term agree- 
ment was reached with the Burmese 

The latest available trade figures indicate 
that Ceylon had a substantially favorable 
balance of trade for the first 2 months of 
1950. During February, for the first time 
since the end of the war, the United States 
was the major destination of Ceylon exports. 

Tea prices continued to decline through- 
out March. The decline is attributed largely 
to a small demand relative to offerings and to 
the poor quality of the offerings. Prices for 
sheet rubber averaged well above those of the 
preceding months. Crepe likewise made ap- 
preciable advances. These price rises are 
due in part to rumors of United States stock 
piling and to Russian activities in the Singa- 
pore market. 

The coconut-product market was generally 
quiet during March, reflecting the period of 
lowest production and confusion in regard to 
the Government's policy. There was, how- 
ever, an active demand and a large increase 
in prices for desiccated coconut. Some ex- 
citement was created in local circles by news- 
paper announcements that the United States 
was going to buy the entire production of 
coconut oil during the next 12 months. 

Debate about definitive import and price- 
control policies continued. Earlier stories 
that import and price controls would be re- 
laxed are now countered by newspaper stories 
of opposition to the relaxation of controls. 
Opposition to the reduction of controls ap- 
pears to be coming from new importers and 
from the cooperative societies. The latter 
argue that decontrol would eliminate the 
price controls on imported articles now af- 
fected by the cooperatives. The opposition 
to relaxation tends to take the line that de- 
control will not bring down the cost of living 

Ceylon signed an air agreement with Thai- 
land and is expected shortly to sign a similar 
agreement with Burma, thus establishing a 
regional service from Colombo to Bangkok by 
way of Rangoon. 

The Ceylon Railway reports that orders for 
37 Diesel locomotives, 130 passenger cars, 
and more than 250 freight cars had been 
placed in England through the crown agents 

The latest statistics from the Department 
of Labor reported an increase in unemploy- 
ment. According to figures recently released, 
there were 70,000 persons on the registers of 
Government Employment Bureaus at the 
end of March. As a result, the Minister of 
Labor is asking for a supplementary relief 
expenditure in the Parliament meeting early 
in April. 

The Director of Census during March an- 
nounced a new set of unemployment figures 
compiled by a house-to-house canvas. These 
figures indicated that the total number of 
unemployed persons on October 24, 1949, was 
86,230, which is considerably higher than that 
of the Labor Department for a comparable 
period. The Director of Census also an- 
nounced that Ceylon’s unemployment figures 





are among the lowest in the worl, He 
gave the total of unemployment as 2.8 per. 
cent of the population. 

Rubber workers are demanding a 6-ho 
working day in face of strong opposition b 
planted groups. Harbor workers are Seeking 
an increase in minimum wage rates. 
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IMPORT LICENSING FURTHER RESTRICTED 


Under the terms of the Ceylon Industria) 
Products Act, which became effective on 
November 21, 1949, certain commodities are 
designated us “industrial products,” and 
others as “regulated products,” the latter 
being limited to those products which had 
been previously designated as “industria} 
products.” Before import licenses wij be 
granted for the importation of “regulateg 
products,” an importer must have purchase 
a certain quantity of equivalent Ceylonese 
products, the quantity to be in proportion 
to the quantity of goods which he desires 
to import 

An order recently issued under the terms 
of the Act names the commodities which 
shall be regarded as “industrial products” 
for the purposes of this Act. The list reads 
as follows: Cotton textiles; glass tumblers: 
glass chimneys; glass bottles; plywood and 
wooden chests for packing local products: 
plywood panels; ink; earthenware; leather 
goods; rolled-steel sections; rubber goods; 
lace; and brass manufactures. 

This order has the effect of making it 
possible at any time for these products to 
be declared as “regulated products,” and thus 
subject to the provisions of the Act as de- 
scribed above 


Chile 
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EXPORTS OF GOLD UNDER CHILEAN GOLD 
LAW FURTHER REGULATED 


The existing procedure for exporting 
Chilean gold abroad for use in payment of 
merchandise classed for import purposes as 
“gold law imports” has been modified by a 
decree of the Chilean Ministry of Economy 
and Commerce of March 16, 1950, published 
March 29, 1950, states a report of March 30 
from the United States Embassy at Santiago 

Under the revised procedure, exports of 
gold must now be made through commer- 
cial banks, and closer administrative control 
is provided to prevent various practices 
which had been possible previously under the 
so-called “gold law.’’ In order that gold 
actually mined in Chile is utilized for “gold 
law” transactions, the Mining Credit Bank 
will maintain a register of the producers of 
gold and the maximum capacity of each, 
determined according to technical criteria. 
The bank, moreover, will limit the issuance 
of certificates, attesting to the domestic 
origin of gold, in accordance with that capac- 
ity. Exports of gold coins or gold in bars, 
duly certified by the Mining Credit Bank, 
may be made only through commercial banks 
or the Mining Credit Bank, and the proceeds 
of the exchange derived from the exporta- 
tion of gold must be returned to the country 
in full 
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NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL AN- 
NOUNCES ADDITIONAL IMPORT LICENSING 
PROCEDURE MODIFICATION 


The National Foreign Trade Council an- 
nounced on March 25, 1950, several changes 
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in the procedure covering import licenses, 
according to a report of March 30, 1950, from 
the United States Embassy in Santiago. 

Under the revised procedure, applications 
for import permits will be received at any 
time, but once permits are approved, ar- 
rangement for financing must be made with 
a commercial bank within a maximum pe- 
riod of 20 days from the permit’s date of 
issuance. Import permits for which the re- 
quired financing arrangements have not 
been made within the maximum period will 
be annulled; the Foreign Trade Council, 
nowever, will charge the importer’s import 
license quota with the amount of the an- 
nulled licenses. Firms that have funds 
available abroad will be issued permits which 
will not require the opening of credits 
within a stipulated period, but merchandise 
so licensed must be shipped from the coun- 
trv of origin within 60 days of the issuance 
of the license. Importers who for .pecial 
reasons are not able to conduct their busi- 
ness within the framework above may ex- 
plain the special circumstances governing 
their business to the Council in making ap- 
“on geese alls ope Mitg sce 01 te Mlce 
date of issuance of licenses, the general rule 
that all permits expire on December 31 con- 
tinues in force with the usual exceptions. 

The Council announced that, until de- 
tailed procedures are worked out, import ap- 
plications will not be accepted for the 
following items (foreign exchange budget 
numbers in parentheses) : 


(3/02) Cattle on the hoof, for Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta and up to US#$50,000 
for Magallanes 

(3/02a) Cattle through mountain passes. 

(3/02b) Cattle for slaughterhouse. 

(4/04) Coffee. 

(4/05) Tea in bulk, including 8,500 kilos for 
consumption of the Public Welfare 
Hospitals. 

(4/06) Yerba Mate 

(4/07) Cacao 

(8/01) Cotton yarn, mercerized and combed, 
of types not produced in the 
country 

(8/03) Silk of types not 
country. 

(8/03) Nylon hosiery yarn 

(8/09) Wool suiting, combed. 

(8/10) Other cloth, combed 

(8/18) Sacks. 

(9/24) Tallow for soap 

(11/02) Machinery, equipment, and utensils 
for agriculture. 

(11/02a) Repair parts for machinery, equip- 
ment, and utensils for agriculture. 

(11/03) Machinery, apparatus, and utensils 
for textile industry 

(11/06) Chassis for trucks and trailers. 

(12/07) Tractors and parts. 

(12/13) Vehicles and supplies for fire-fight- 
ing entities. 

(12/16) Books 

(13/18a) Periodicals and newspapers. 

(13/27) Parts and spare parts for popular 
models of radio receivers for home 
use 

(13/29) Moving pictures with a minimum of 
not less than 10 percent appropri- 
ate for minors. 

(13/34) Typewriters, accounting and calcu- 
lating machines and parts. 


Costa Riea 
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produced in the 


ANALYSIS OF LAW FOR CONTROL OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 


The recently announced Law for Control 
of International Transactions in Costa Rica, 


May 8, 1950 


which became effective April 1, 1950 (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 24, 1950), 
differs slightly from the law originally pro- 
posed, which was announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 23, 1950, and con- 
tains the following principal features, states 
a report dated March 30, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at San Jose: 

A. Creation of a legal free-exchange mar- 
ket to supplement the official market. 

1. Free Exchange Market—Exchange de- 
rived from the following sources may be sold 
in the free market: Funds received from 
diplomatic or consular agents, representa- 
tives of international cooperation institu- 
tions for salaries and official expenses; ex- 
penses incurred in Costa Rica by tourists; 
personal funds sent to persons resident in 
the country; commissions and remunera- 
tions of a commercial character that agents 
of foreign firms may receive for their serv- 
ices; indemnities from insurance contracts 
(provided that the premiums have been paid 
for with free-market funds); entry of foreign 
capital when the interested parties do not 
choose to register with the Central Bank for 
remittance of interest, profits, or amortiza- 
tion; repatriation of national capital; and 
other exchange whose obligatory sale in the 
official market may not be required by law. 

Holders of free-market foreign exchange 
may use it to make the following payments 
abroad: Importation of merchandise; trav- 
eling and touring expenses; rental on mov- 
ing-picture films and profits obtained from 
other public entertainment; remittance of 
profits, interest, or amortization of liquid 
foreign capital (when not registered with 
the Central Bank); any other payments 
abroad that cannot be made through the 
official market. 

2. Official Market.—Receipts of exchange 
which must be delivered to the Central Bank 
or an authorized bank at the Official ex- 
change rate are as follows: Receipts of ex- 
change from exports of national products 
or reexportation of foreign goods; indem- 
nities for insurance contracts (except when 
premiums have been paid for with free ex- 
change); remittances to foreign enterprise 
operating under agreements or concessions; 
inflow of foreign capital in cash (provided 
that the interested parties elect to register 
the investment with the Central Bank for 
remittances of profits, interest or amortiza- 
tion); or any other source of exchange whose 
obligatory sale in the official exchange mar- 
ket has been decided or declared by the Cen- 
tral Bank. The Central Bank will sell at the 
official rate, either directly or through other 
banks, the foreign exchange necessary to 
cover payments abroad for the following 
purposes: 


(a) Importation of goods specified in 
the preferential category; 

(b) Expenses of students abroad for pur- 
poses specifically authorized; 


(c) Contractual remittances of interest, 
dividends, or amortizations on for- 
eign capital registered with the bank 
and invested in the country; 

(d) Indispensable remittances of the 


Government and of official entities. 


B. Reclassification of imported merchan- 
dise into five categories: Preferential, First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth. A list of the 
merchandise by categories will be supplied 
to Field Offices as soon as possible. 

C. Modification of the system of exchange 
surcharges to provide for a surcharge of 10 
percent on the preferential and first cate- 
gories, and 55, 75, and 100 percent on im- 
ports in the second, third, and fourth 
categories, respectively. 

D. The following transitory provisions ap- 
ply: Merchandise which may have entered 
Costa Rica or was in transit at the time the 
present law became operative, will be treated 


in accordance with rules in effect prior to 
April 1, 1950 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 8, 1948, and February 21, 1949). 

1, Revalidation—It is required that all 
applications to obtain foreign exchange for 
payment of goods whose value is equivalent 
to or exceeding $100 in value and which were 
pending on April 1, 1950, be revalidated 
within 90 days of this date in order to be 
eligible for exchange cover at the official 
rate. Prior to revalidation of applications 
for exchange outstanding on October 15, 1948, 
a deposit in colones equivalent to 100 percent 
of the value of the debt must be made. 

Payment of drafts pending authorization 
at the time of the promulgation of this law 
and whose date is subsequent to October 15, 
1948, having a value of $1,000 or more must 
be handled through a Costa Rican Bank. 
Payment is also subject to the presentation 
by the foreign exporter of an affidavit exe- 
cuted by a Certified Public Accountant in the 
corresponding country. The Central Bank 
will supply the official wording which must 
be used in the affidavit. 

E. Other provisions. On the basis of offi- 
cial receipts, the Central Bank will allocate 
exchange for specified periods against which 
it may authorize the sale of official exchange. 
The law provides that not less than 20 per- 
cent of official exchange receipts will be allo- 
cated for payment of commercial indebted- 
ness pending in the Board of Control and for 
sale in the free market. 

[Additional details concerning the afore- 
mentioned law may be obtained from the 
Commerce Department’s Field Offices or from 
the American Republics Branch, Areas Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 265, 
D. C.] 
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TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO NOW 
OPERATIVE 


(See item under heading “Mexico” ap- 
pearing in this issue.) 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SANITARY REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
POULTRY IMPORTATIONS 


Poultry arriving by air from the United 
States and other countries are subject to 
rigid inspection under resolution 510 of the 
Cuban Ministry of Agriculture, as reported 
in a dispatch, dated April 5, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy in Habana, Cuba: 
The purpose of resolution 510 is stated to be 
that of preventing the introduction into 
Cuba of contagious poultry diseases. Fixed 
shifts of veterinarians are to be established 
at the airports, and inspections are to be 
made in accordance with the veterinary in- 
spection regulations in force. 


CONSULAR-INVOICE REQUIREMENTS SIMPLI- 
FIED FOR AUTOMOTIVE PARTS AND ACCES- 
SORIES 


Foreign shippers of automobile spare parts 
and accessories are no longer required to 
enter on the Cuban consular invoice the de- 
tailed information that is ordinarily in the 
commercial invoice, according to Cuban in- 
struction 14—N, dated March 23, 1950, and re- 
ported in a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Habana. 

Under the terms of instruction 14-N, ship- 
pers may now group together in a single 
entry all packages of the same class, weight, 
and price, even though they contain parts 
and accessories of different classes and prices, 
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with the condition that the corresponding 
commercial invoice detail the class and price 
of every one of the parts and accessories that 
each particular package contains. In the 
column of the consular invoice entitled “De- 
scription of Merchandise,” the following ex- 
planatory note in Spanish must be given: 
“Piezas y accesorios, no especialmente tarif- 
dos en el Arancel de Aduanas, para automo- 
viles y camiones, que aparecen especifica- 
mente detallados, por la clase y precio de 
cada uno, en la correspondiente factura com- 
ercial” (Parts and accessories, not especially 
classified in the Customs Tariff, for auto- 
mobiles and trucks, that appear specifically 
detailed by class and price of each one, on 
the corresponding commercial invoice). 





Czechoslovakia 
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REORGANIZATION OF BANKING SYSTEM 


The recent establishment of the State 
Bank of Czechoslovakia marks the complete 
centralization of the Czechoslovak banking 
system. According to the foreign press, the 
State Bank which came into being on April 
1, 1950, is to assume all rights and obliga- 
tions of the Czechoslovak National Bank, the 
Zivnostenska Bank, the Slovak Tatra Bank 
and the Post Office Savings Bank. Hereto- 
fore, the major banking functions, except 
control of long-term investment credits, had 
been vested in these four banks, Long-term 
investment credits are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Investment Bank which con- 
tinues to function independently of the 
State Bank. 

The Czechoslovak State Bank is to have 
its headquarters in Prague, a regional office 
at Bratislava, and various branch offices 
throughout the country. Its capital will be 
3,000,000,000 crowns (1 crown =$0.02) and its 
profits will go to the State Treasury. 

[For a description of the basic reorganiza- 
tion of the Czechoslovak banking system, 
refer to International Reference Service, Vol. 
VI, No. 58, “Economic Review of Czecho- 
slovakia, 1948," published by the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Washington 25, D. C.] 
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COMMERCIAL MODUS VIVENDI WITH 
VENEZUELA EXTENDED 


(See item under heading “Venezuela” ap- 
pearing in this issue.) 


Denmark 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN-TRADE VALUE INCREASED IN 
JANUARY 1950 


Danish foreign-trade statistics for Janu- 
ary 1950 reveal that imports set a new value 
record of 468,000,000 crowns, compared with 
400,300,000 crowns in December 1949 and 
324,200,000 crowns in January 1949. Ex- 
ports declined from 407,700,000 crowns in De- 
cember to 344,800,000 crowns in January 
1950, the January 1949 figure being 251,700,- 
000 crowns. Thus, there was a trade deficit 
of 123,200,000 crowns in January 1950 against 
an average monthly deficit of about 54,000,- 
000 crowns in 1949, according to a dispatch 
of March 25 from the United States Em- 
bassy, Copenhagen. 

Imported merchandise in January 1949 
consisted of 24 percent raw materials, 40 
percent semimanufactures, and 36 percent 
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manufactured products; the comparative 
percentages in January this year were 30, 
39, and 31, respectively. Agricultural ex- 
ports were markedly higher in January this 
year than last year and accounted for about 
68 percent of total exports; industrial prod- 
ucts also rose sharply in value but fell off 
from 28 percent to 25 percent of total ex- 
ports; fish products were up by almost 80 
percent in value and rose in percentage of 
total exports from 3 percent to nearly 5 
percent. 

The value of imports from the United 
Kingdom advanced from 105,500,000 crowns 
in January 1949 to 156,100,000 crowns this 
year, and exports to that country rose from 
78,400,000 to 143,000,000 crowns. Imports 
from the United States increased from 52,- 
700,000 crowns to 71,800,000 crowns (includ- 
ing ECA-financed purchases). Exports de- 
clined from 11,800,000 to 8,600,000 crowns, 
including shipments to the United States 
Armed Forces in Germany. Exports to con- 
tinental United States advanced from 2,- 
200,000 crowns to 7,100,000 crowns. While 
imports from Western Germany rose from 
7,300,000 crowns to 14,700,000 crowns, ex- 
ports to that market jumped from 4,800,000 
to no less than 49,100,000 crowns, principally 
because of the removal of German import re- 
strictions under the current trade agreement 
with Denmark. The lack of a Danish-Bel- 
gian trade agreement has adversely affected 
trade between the twocountries. Trade with 
France, on the other hand, has risen sharply 
under the terms of the Danish-French trade 
agreement concluded in October last year. 
Trade with various other leading trading 
partners also showed an increase over the 
January 1949 figures. 
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NEW TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
HUNGARY 


(See item under heading “Hungary” ap- 
pearing in this issue.) 


THIRD REGIONAL MODIFICATION OF IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS EFFECTIVE 


A Danish decree of March 1, 1950, effective 
beginning March 10, adds a considerable 
number of items to the list of commodities 
which are exempt from licensing require- 
ments if imported from certain OEEC coun- 
tries (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 16, 1950), states a dispatch of April 
1 from the United States Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 

The principal items added to the list are 
coal, coke, lumber, sodium nitrate, asphalt, 
various iron, steel, and nonferrous-méetal 
products, salt, soda, various paper and Paper- 
board products, yarns, glass, machine-pack- 
ing and insulating materials, and certain 
medical, surgical, and navigation instru- 
ments and apparatus 

A supplementary Danish-Finnish trade 
agreement of January 14, 1950, provides for 
unrestricted issuance of import licenses for 
those Finnish articles which are contained 
in the Danish “free list.” A similar agree- 
ment with Italy provides exemption from 
license requirements for “free list” items 
covered by compensation transactions ap- 
proved by the two Governments. With the 
two exceptions just cited, the areal limita- 
tions on  free-list application remain 
unchanged. 

The commodities now covered by the 
Danish regional “free list” (principally raw 
materials and semimanufactures) represent 
statistically on a 1948 basis almost 50 per- 
cent of Danish imports from OEEC coun- 
tries, and extension of the list to Belgium, 
Western Germany, Italy, and Switzerland 
will increase its coverage to about 60 percent. 





Eeuador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated April 11, 1950) 


Swollen rivers and landslides, caused p 
torrential rains in the interior of Ecuador 
have inflicted heavy damage to the Guaya. 
quil-Quito Railroad, and all rail transporta. 
tion between the coast and the interior has 
been stopped. Seven railway bridges Were 
destroyed and an estimated 50 kilometer 
of the line damaged. The Government took 
measures to assure the transportation of 
necessities to the Quito area and at the same 
time to prevent price profiteering Overiang 
transportation is available via Quevedo or 
Babahoyo. However, neither of the roags 
is paved and both are in very poor condition 
as a result of the rains. This has causeg 
temporary stoppages even of road traffic 
Partial railway service was restored during 
the first week of April, with transshipment 
required between Alausi and Palmyra, a dis. 
tance of about 20 kilometers. It has beep 
estimated that through service cannot be 
resumed before the middle of May. 

Shipments of 150,00 quintals of rice were 
made during March at prices slightly below 
US$6 f. o. b. Guayaquil An additional 
220,000 quintals were sold to Peru, to be 
shipped in April. Negotiations are under 
way for the sale to Peru of an additional 
110,000 quintals. If this sale is effected, there 
will remain 350,000 quintals of nonexportable 
rice from the 1949 crop. Entry of cacao into 
the port of Guayaquil during the month of 
March amounted to 36,000 quintals as com. 
pared with 47,000 quintals in March 1949 
It is estimated that the 1950 crop will be 
about 30 percent less than that of 1949 
March prices were between 380 and 400 
sucres, European demand counteracting the 
slight fall in price in the United States 
During the first quarter of 1950, Ecuador 
exported 1,161,409 stems of bananas as com- 
pared with 1,138,948 stems in the first quar- 
ter of 1949. Effective April 1, the Monetary 
Board increased the dollar exchange which 
banana exporters are required to turn into 
the Central Bank at the official rate of ex- 
change, from the former US8$1 to US$1.20 
per stem of the ensuing exchange. 

Credit conditions continue tight. A num- 
ber of factors are influencing this situation 
Among these are that a large amount of 
money is on deposit with the Central Bank 
for pending import permits; the banks are 
now financing the cacao exports; taxes were 
due at the end of March; and an indeter- 
minate amount of money is apparently being 
hoarded in safety boxes throughout the 
country 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING TRADE IN WOOL- 
EN TEXTILES AND WOOLEN KNITTED AND 
INTERLOCK Goops 


A Royal decree dated March 13, 1950, was 
issued in the Journal Officiel No. 31 of March 
i6, 1950, designed to regulate the trade in 
woolen textiles and woolen knitted and inter- 
lock goods, whether produced in Egypt oF 
imported from abroad, the U. S. Embassy at 
Cairo reports. 

Article 1 of this decree provides that woolen 
textiles and products of the woolen knitted 
and interlock industries, whether made of 
pure wool or made partly of wool, may not 
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be imported, sold, offered, exhibited, or 
stored for sale, or be exported, unless they 
carry an indication of the country of origin, 
the name of the plant, or the name of the 
manufacturer, or the name of the firm, or 
trader, or exporter, or their trade-mark. If 
the unfinished textile is manufactured in a 
country other than the one where it is 
finished, the finished product should also 
carry an indication of the place where finish- 
ing took place. 

Article 2 specifies that the sale of the 
above products 1s not permitted unless each 
piece of woolen textile, and each individual 
item of knitted or interlock goods, carries a 
tag placed in evidence and kept in perma- 
nence, indicating the country of origin. 

Article 3 empowers the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry to determine by decree 
the manner in which the indications stip- 
ulated in this decree should be shown. 

Article 4 signifies that the provisions of 
Article 1 will come into force on June 16, 1950, 
j.e., 3 months from the date of issue in the 
Journal Officiel, but such provisions will not 
apply to goods in the country at the time 
of the enforcement. The remaining articles 
will go into force 30 days after publication 
of this decree, i. e., April 16, 1950. 


El Salvador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated April 14, 1950) 


Business conditions were very good in El 
Salvador during March and early April, and 
local merchants appear optimistic that good 
business conditions will prevail during the 
rest of the year. Both wholesale and retail 
trade were satisfactory, and merchants re- 
port wholesale turn-over as better than dur- 
ing January or February. Uncertainty 
arising out of the Presidential election held 
in March, the outcome of which is not yet 
known (at date of this report), appears to 
have had little adverse effect on business, 
with the possible exception of slowing sales 
in the heavy machinery and equipment lines. 
Dealers’ shelves are filled with all Kinds of 
merchandise, but there appears to be no 
significant amount of overstocking as was 
the case at different times during the past 
3 years. Prices in the local market closely 
follow price trends in the United States and 
have remained relatively firm for the past 
few months. Increasing local competition, 
however, is forcing a reduction in dealers’ 
mark-ups with resultant gradual lowering in 
prices 

Commercial banks report that collections 
have improved considerably during the past 
2 months and are now considered satisfac- 
tory. Nearly all Salvadoran importers appear 
to be meeting their import commitments 
with reasonable promptness 

With money still coming in from exports 
of the high priced 1949-50 coffee crop, Sal- 
vadoran gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
have reached record totals. At the end of 
March, gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
of the Central Reserve Bank totaled $49,- 
095,768, as against a total of $38,195,211 at 
the same time in 1949. With about 220,000 
bags of coffee from the current crop still 
unsold, there is an excellent chance that 
foreign-exchange holdings will be maintained 
at these high levels for some time to come 

March was another quiet month in the 
Salvadoran coffee market, inasmuch as the 
comparatively few offers to buy, received from 
American importers, were generally made at 
prices which did not attract prospective sell- 
ers. Some sales of Good Washed coffees were 
made at $45 to $48 per hundred pounds f. 0. b 
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Salvadoran port. There was a good trade, 
however, in Resacas and other poorer grade 
coffees, at prices ranging between $37 and 
$39.50. Export prices being received this 
for the poorer grades are so attractive that 
it is feared that a shortage of coffee for do- 
mestic consumption may develop. These 
grades usually are mainly consumed within 
the country. 

Despite considerable rain damage early in 
the growing season last fall, the Salvadoran 
cotton crop, on which ginning has been al- 
most completed, is turning out to be by far 
the largest in the country’s history. Lint- 
cotton production is expected to reach ap- 
proximately 140,000 quintals (about 28,000 
bales) compared with 101,993 quintals last 
year. Local cotton-textile mills will consume 
about 60,000 quintals of lint cotton and the 
remainder has already been committed for 
export. The Cotton Growers Cooperative re- 
cently shipped 30,000 quintals of cotton to 
the United Kingdom at a reported price of 
$30.50 for Middling f. 0. b. Salvadoran port. 
This is the first sale of Salvadoran cotton to 
Europe since before the war. 

During March the Ministry of Economy and 
Finance was split into two separate minis- 
tries. The Government gave as its reason 
for the step the fact that the work of ad- 
ministering revenue collections and financial 
matters, while, at the same time, planning 
and promoting the economic development of 
the nation, had become too heavy for one 
man to carry on efficiently. The creation of 
a separate Ministry of Economy is a reflec- 
tion of the Salvadoran Government’s in- 
terest in promoting economic development 
programs. 

The Central Reserve Bank took steps dur- 
ing the month which should, in the long 
run, definitely facilitate economic expansion 
in El Salvador. On March 1 the Bank low- 
ered its rediscount rate to 3 percent from the 
4 percent rate which had been in effect since 
1946. Later in the month the Bank an- 
nounced a special rediscount rate of 2 per- 
cent on certain paper, and reduced to 2! 
percent its interest rate on loans backed with 
certain special collateral. These reductions 
will make possible more and cheaper credit 
for development purposes. 

An important project which is expected to 
benefit from the new credit rates is the hy- 
droelectrification of the Lempa River. The 
Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission will 
soon be floating a 13,100,000-colon bond issue 
to finance the local currency expenditures of 
the project. It is expected that the Central 
Bank eventually will accept Lempa River 
bonds as collateral on loans entitled to the 
special low interest rate. This should serve 
to enhance greatly the acceptability of the 
bonds among the Salvadoran public. 

The Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission 
has issued an informal, preliminary invita- 
tion to bid on the construction of a 250,000- 
cubic-yard concrete dam and an underground 
powerhouse at Guayabo on the Lempa River 
where the 30,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant 
is to be installed. The Commission planned 
to make available, on April 20, to a list of 
qualified bidders, the technical specifications 
for the works. Before the formal invitation 
to bid may be issued, the Commission must 
wait until the Constituent Assembly, which 
was elected at the end of March, is convened 
and ratifies the Loan and Guarantee Agree- 
ments signed last December with the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. In releasing the technical specifica- 
tions in advance, the Commission is trying 
to follow a schedule which it hopes will make 
possible the initiating of actual construction 
work by November of this year. Interested 
firms which have not yet qualified for inclu- 
sion in the bidding list have until May 22 
to file an application with the Lempa River 


Hyroelectric Commission in San Salvador. It 
is understood that 14 firms, 12 of which are 
American, already have qualified. 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated March 30, 1950) 


In February 1950 Finnish imports 
amounted to 6,111,000,000 Finnish marks, 
and exports were valued at 4,202,000,000 
marks, both being considerably above the 
corresponding 1949 values. The January- 
February import balance for 1950 reached 
4,159,000,000 marks, while for the like 1949 
period it was only 1,508,000,000 marks. The 
index of exports by volume (1935=100) was 
105 in February 1950. Exports of mechanical 
and sulfite pulp were considerably greater 
than in February 1949. 

The total public debt rose by 1,201,000,000 
marks during February. The impending 
presentation to the Diet of a supplementary 
budget of at least 10,000,000,000 marks was 
announced by the Minister of Finance. Total 
deposits in credit institutions normally de- 
crease in February, because of payment of 
income, property, and turn-over taxes, but 
the February 1950 decrease was less than 
half of the corresponding 1949 decrease. 

The wholesale price index (1935=100) rose 
1 point to 1148 in February. The decrease 
for domestic products averaged 1 point, al- 
though agricultural products dropped 16 
points. The index for imported goods in- 
creased 6 points. The cost-of-living index 
(August 1938-July 1939=100) increased 6 
points to 839. 

The gross value of wholesale trade in Feb- 
ruary 1950 was about one-third more than 
that in the corresponding 1949 level. The 
removal of price control and price equaliza- 
tion on leather products (in March) resulted 
in price increases ranging from 10 percent 
to 25 percent. In March a nitrogen fixation 
plant, with an annual capacity of more than 
4,000 metric tons of fertilizer, and a coke- 
briqueting plant, with an annual capacity 
of 80,000 metric tons, began operations. A 
company was formed to produce vegetable 
oils, with the supply of half of Finnish re- 
quirements in view. Norwegian pump mills 
are reported to have considered the purchase 
of 100,000 cubic meters of Finnish pulp wood, 
in the event of a shortage of Norwegian sup- 
plies. Capacity exports of pulp and paper 
from Finland are believed, in competent 
circles, to be virtually assured. 

Bilateral trade agreements with the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Bulgaria were signed 
during March, and negotiations with Iceland 
and Poland were started. 

A minority cabinet, composed of three 
“center” parties, with U. K. Kekkonen, 
Agrarian, as Prime Minister, was formed, and 
former Prime Minister Fagerholm was elected 
speaker of the Diet. One of the principal 
questions facing the new government is 
that of wage increases, while those of assur- 
ing adequate returns for agriculture (pos- 
sibly through subsidies) and the extent to 
which rentals will be allowed to be increased 
are also expected to receive early considera- 
tion. 

On March 18, unemployed persons num- 
bered 58,968, or 5,734 more than 1 month 
earlier, as lumbering activity in northern 
Finland decreased. Relief work was pro- 
vided for 49,239 persons. Present estimates 
of the probable maximum of unemployment 
are 63,000 (compared with earlier estimates 
of 75,000) as mild spring weather has per- 
mitted the early activation of construction 
and has favored the resumption of exports. 
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The Agricultural Employers’ Federation 
has not yet applied the government-sanc- 
tioned 7.5 percent increase in wages, and 
insists on compensatory price increases for 
milk, wheat, dye, peas, and barley. Munic- 
ipal employees received a 7-percent wage in- 
crease, but Government employees claim that 
the 7.5 percent increase granted in January 
is insufficient. Negotiations between the 
Central Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Central Employers’ Federation concerning 
wage increases were unsuccessful, and nego- 
tiations are being carried on between indi- 
vidual unions and corresponding branches of 
the Employers’ Association. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIMITATION ON IMPORTATION OF FRENCH 
FRANCS BY TOURISTS DISCONTINUED; Ex- 
PORTS PERMITTED IN INCREASED AMOUNT 


Effective April 1, limitation on the impor- 
tation of French francs into the franc area by 
travelers from foreign countries was discon- 
tinued and the quantity of francs permitted 
exportation by those leaving the franc area 
was increased to 25,000, according to a tele- 
gram of March 31, 1950, from the American 
Embassy, Paris. 

Previously travelers from foreign countries 
were permitted to import 60,000 and to ex- 
port 10,000 French francs per traveler. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, for previous announcement.] 


JUTE YARN: ImPoRT DUTIES RESTORED 


Import duties, suspended since July 1944, 
were restored in France on yarn of jute and 
of like materials or of typha, pure or mixed, 
single or twisted, glazed, by an order of 
March 17, 1950, published in the French 
Journal Officiel and effective March 19, re- 
ports the United States Embassy, Paris. 


COMMITTEE FOR REVISION OF FRENCH 
CUSTOMS TARIFF ESTABLISHED 


A committee for revision of the French 
customs tariff has been set up in the French 
Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs 
by a decree of January 19, 1950, published in 
the French Journal Officiel of January 26, 
state reports of January 31 and February 9 
from the United States Embassy, Paris. 

The committee of five members, headed by 
M. Auguste Lecuyer, technical adviser at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is charged with 
“preparation of a revision of the French cus- 
toms tariff and with keeping the Government 
informed of all proposals tending toward 
modification of duty rates with a view to 
taking account of economic developments.” 
The Director General of Customs and Indi- 
rect Taxes and the Director of Foreign 
Economic Relations are authorized to attend 
and participate in the sessions of the com- 
mittee. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1948, for announcement of estab- 
lishment of present French Customs Tariff. ] 


ImPpORT DUTIES RESTORED ON ADDITIONAL 
PRODUCTS; REDUCED ON CERTAIN FRESH 
MEATS 


Import duties (suspended since July 1944) 
have been restored in France on certain ad- 
ditional products, some at lower rates, by 
orders of February 18 and February 27, 1950, 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
February 19 and March 1, respectively, states 
a report of March 1 from the United States 
Embassy, Paris. 
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The products on which import duties have 
been restored at rates listed in the French 
import tariff (tariff numbers in parentheses) 
are: (Ex 511 D) citric acid; (3) bovine cattle; 
(6) swine; (13 A) fresh or frozen beef and 
veal; (13 B) fresh or frozen mutton and 
lamb; (13 C) fresh or frozen pork, excluding 
bacon; (13 E) fresh or frozen mule meat. 

Products on which duties have been re- 
stored at rates lower than those previously 
listed in the import tariff (tariff numbers 
and former duty rates in parentheses) are: 
(13 C) fresh or frozen pork, excluding bacon, 
35 percent (40 percent); (13 D) fresh or 
frozen horse meat, 15 percent (50 percent). 


UNWORKED ZINC: IMPORT DUTIES 
REESTABLISHED 


Import duties, suspended since July 1944, 
were reestablished on unworked zinc (tariff 
No. 1366 A to C) by an order of February 22, 
1950, published in the French Journal Officiel 
of February 23, states a report of the same 
date from the United States Embassy, Paris. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 


A commercial agreement between Western 
Germany and France was signed on February 
10, 1950, replacing the Franco-Trizone agree- 
ment of August 5, 1949, states a report from 
the United States Embassy, Paris dated 
March 16, 1950. The new agreement is valid 
from the date of signature and will expire 
June 30, 1950. 

With the exception of specified items which 
remain under quota or are prohibited, trade 
between the two countries is freed from 
specific quantitative restrictions. Based on 
previous trade statistics, it is estimated that 
items accounting for 60 percent of the trade 
will be so freed. 

Some of the principal items to be supplied 
by France to Western Germaiy under quotas 
are rye, meat, cattle for slaughtering, fats 
and oils, wool fibers, fresh vegetables, textile 
fabrics, raw worsted yarns, and rolling-mill 
products. 

Prominent among those items to be ex- 
ported from Western Germany to the French 
customs area under quotas are organic dye- 
stuffs, china, malleable cast-iron fittings, ma- 
chine tools, and machines and apparatus for 
cokeries, iron industry, metallurgy, and 
foundries. These quotas do not cover ex- 
ports to French oversea departments 

Quotas have been established covering Ger- 
man exports to French North Africa (except 
Algeria) and French Overseas Territories, of 
tobacco, cotton cloth, various machines, 
tractors, and floating elevators and harbor 
cranes. 

A long list of commodities of German origin 
are to be imported without restriction into 
France (excluding overseas’ territories). 
These include fresh fruits and vegetables, cer- 
tain chemicals and pharmaceuticals, timber, 
yarn, knit goods, copper products, and ma- 
chinery 

German products, other than those in- 
cluded in the above lists of goods, are to be 
admitted into the French customs area (not 
including overseas departments) to the ex- 
tent of a lump sum to be fixed every 3 
months. This lump sum is fixed at the 
French franc equivalent of $15,000,000 for the 
first quarter (for the period February 10 
March 31, 1950). 

The additional protocol (article VIII) also 
provides that up to March 15, 1950, both 
parties will issue import and export licenses 
against the unutilized portions of quotas 
published for the second half of 1949 under 
the Franco-Trizone Agreement of August 5, 
1949. 

The so-called “safeguard provision” of the 
agreement, refers to article 40-1 (a) of the 


Habana Charter and provides that, should 
imports of items not on the quota lists reach 
such proportions as to cause or threaten to 
cause injury to competitive products in the 
importing country, steps can be taken to Te. 
strict or stop the importation of the com- 
modities in question. 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNITED STATES GENERAL LICENSES FoR 
GIFT PARCELS DISCONTINUED 


The Office of International Trade, Uniteg 
States Department of Commerce, announces 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 570 of Apri) 
13, 1950, the discontinuance, effective April 
13, 1950, of the provisions of the general }j- 
cense for gift parcels, set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule, Sec. 371.23. 

This action is taken because Commodities 
normally sent as gifts within the provisions 
of this general license have been removed 
from the Positive List and, therefore, may be 
exported to any destination without regard 
to value or quantity, under General License 
GRO 

Under the new regulations, gift parcels 
containing commodities not on the Positive 
List may be shipped under General License 
GRO. Any commodity on the Positive List 
requires a validated license for export, even 
though intended as a gift, unless exportable 
under one of the other general licenses such 
as GO (Sec. 371.7) or GLV (Sec. 371.10). 

When making a shipment under the pro- 
visions of General License GRO, the sender 
should enter the identifying symbol GRO on 
the regular U.S. Shippers Export Declaration 
or postal customs declaration 

Senders of gift parcels are reminded, how- 
ever, that such shipments are subject to the 
import regulations of the country of desti- 
nation, as well as to post-office regulations 
as to size, weight, and permissible contents 
according to the country of destination 

{Senders of gift parcels who wish informa- 
tion regarding the import regulations of a 
foreign country should write to the nearest 
regional or district office of the Department of 
Commerce, or to the Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C Holders of 
mimeographed circulars on Sending Gift 
Packages to Foreign Countries should replace 
Section “C. United Export Control 
Regulations” in each circular by the above 
information. | 


States 


Germany 


DISPATCH FROM OFFICE OF THE 
[. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
GERMANY 


(Dated April 1, 1950) 


Preliminary information 
Western German steel-ingot 
March was approximately 1,000,000 metric 
tons—about 100,000 tons higher than any 
previous postwar monthly figure and more 
than enough to reach the annual limitation 
of 11,100,000 tons if similar production 
should be maintained for the remainder of 
the year After slight slumps in January 
and February, hard-coal production was 
again on the upswing in March, with a new 
daily record of 368,669 metric tons estab- 
lished on March 13. January's 9,100,000-ton 
postwar record is believed to have been ex- 
ceeded in March. The index of industrial 


indicates that 
production in 
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production climbed 3 points in February to 
98 percent of 1936. Still 1 point below the 
revised high of 99 reached in November 1949, 
the index showed the first rise to be recorded 
in the past 3 months, reflecting gains in 
both consumer- and producer-goods output. 
Twenty-four industry groups measured by 
the index showed increases in February over 
the preceding month, while only 3—stones 
and earths, glass, and electric power—de- 
clined. Vehicle production, including a rec- 
ord 13,743 passenger cars, climbed 14 points 
to 114, and the electrical-equipment index 
reached 203 with a 17-point jump from the 
January level. 

The German Federal Republic has been 
accepted in the International Wheat Council, 
with a yearly quota of wheat set at 1,800,000 
tons. As a participant in the International 
Wheat Agreement, Western Germany will be 
able to buy its wheat at a price substantially 
below that formerly paid. Besides the sav- 
ings in doliars brought about by the lower 
price, the Government will profit by a sub- 
stantial Deutsche mark saving through the 
elimination of the subsidy now being paid 
on imported bread grain in order to main- 
tain the low domestic price. 

Indications are there will be another good 
grain harvest and that Germany’s need for 
bread-grain imports may be reduced sub- 
stantially below earlier estimates. Current 
signs that domestic consumption of cereals 
has begun to drop indicate that wheat ship- 
ments from the United States may be sharply 
curtailed for the coming year. 

The German Federal Republic is now mak- 
ing efforts to revive the prewar export of 
fancy meat and meat products to the United 
States. It is estimated that approximately 
10,000 tons can be made available yearly. 

Germany's foreign-trade gap narrowed to 
$56,000,000 in February—less than half of 
the deficit in January and only slightly more 
than one-third of December's record $161,- 
000,000 gap. The total of $112,366,000 of 
commodity exports during the month was 
second only to December's $115,000,000, and 
reflected strong gains in the finished-goods 
category. Commodity imports in February 
were the lowest since September 1949, de- 
clining to $167,600,000 from $230,000,000 in 
January and $275,700,000 in December. A 
continuing decline in imports of feed and 
agricultural products contributed to the de- 
crease. With the inauguration of trade lib- 
eralization policies among ERP-participating 
countries in September 1949, Germany's 
trade deficit took a sharp upswing, reflecting 
an abnormal demand in Germany for readily 
obtainable consumer-goods imports. The 
anticipated reversal of this initial trend 
through satiation of domestic demand and 
the filling of liberalization-induced export 
orders, which required several months to 
complete, appears to have begun in February. 

A detailed program for the prefinancing 
of certain employment-creating investment 
projects has been agreed upon between the 
German Federal Republic and the Bank 
deutscher Laender. It provides for a loan of 
250,000,000 Deutsche marks to the German 
Federal Railways, 50,000,000 marks to the 
Industriekreditbank, and 300,000,000 marks 
to a number of industrial borrowers, pri- 
marily through Bank deutscher Laender re- 
discount guaranties of bills of exchange. 
Fifty million marks are also to be made 
available to the Federal Ministry for Posts 
and Telecommunications. In addition, 900,- 
000,000 marks are to be made available for 
the financing of the housing program 
through the extension of credits to the Fed- 
eral Government, and through Bank deut- 
scher Laender prefinancing of credits to be 
issued by long-term credit institutions. 

Immediately after passing the 2,000,000 
figure on February 15, 1950—the highest 
point since currency reform in June 1948— 
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Western Germany’s steadily rising unemploy- 
ment started to decline. In the 4 weeks 
since mid-February, unemployment dropped 
by 69,000 and at mid-March stood at 1,984,700 
or 12.8 percent of the estimated wage and sal- 
ary earning labor force. The decline is ex- 
plained mainly by seasonal factors. Mild 
weather contributed to higher employ- 
ment activity, particularly in building and 
construction, and to a lesser extent in 
agriculture. 

Virtual stagnation in wage earnings is in- 
dicated by the latest survey of wages paid 
manual workers in manufacturing and con- 
struction industries. In the last 6 months 
of 1949 average gross hourly wages rose by 
only 2 pfennigs, to 1.22 Deutsche marks in 
December. This semiannual increase con- 
trasts sharply with over-all wage increases 
of 6.5 pfennigs during the first half of 1949 
and of 14.6 pfennings during the last half 
of 1948. Some wage increase may be ex- 
pected from collective negotiations now 
under way. (The official conversion factor for 
the Deutsche mark (West) is US$0.238095 per 
mark. One mark=100 pfennigs.) 

On March 30 and 31 top employers and 
trade-union representatives resumed discus- 
sions begun in January on labor’s right to 
codetermination at the plant level and in 
the general economy. The German Trade 
Union Federation has submitted to the em- 
ployers’ organization detailed proposals as 
a basis for discussions. Agreements reached 
in these conversations will form the basis 
for a Federal works council law. 


Economic Conditions 


WESTERN GERMAN EXPORTS TO WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE DuRING 1949 


Western Germany exported $85,641,000 
worth of merchandise to the Western Hemis- 
phere during 1949, as compared with $37,- 
420,000 in 1948, according to a report from the 
Office of the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, dated March 23, 1950. 

Of the 1949 total, $47,134,000 went to the 
United States, an increase of $17,817,000 over 
1948. The principal commodities exported 
to the United States during 1949 were as 
follows: 


Thou- 

sand 
Commodity dollars 
Hops 3, 238 
Beer, wine, brandy . 536 
Yarn, wool, and other animal hair 1, 086 
Artificial silk p 703 
Textiles, wool 349 
Textiles, cotton 2 200 
Leather, furs and manufactures 732 
Scrap iron 12, 995 
Aluminum 2, 798 
Lead - 1, 994 
Steel pipe 3, 094 
Cutlery 502 
Tools and other ironware 748 
Machinery, various . 1,690 
Chemicals, semi-manufactures ‘ 1, 273 
Chemicals, finished manufactures 1, 557 
China and porcelain , 2, 654 
Fine mechanical and optical goods 3, 353 
Toys and Christmas-tree decorations 666 
All other 6, 876 
Total 47,134 


With regard to the Western Hemisphere 
as a whole, scrap-iron exports to the United 
States and Canada were by far the largest 
single item, accounting for 17 percent of the 
total. Other exports, in order of their rela- 
tive importance, follow: Cutlery, tools, and 
other iron and _ steel goods, 12 percent; 
machinery, 8.5 percent; chemical manu- 
factures, 8 percent; iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts, 7 percent; fine mechanical and optical 
goods, 5.5 percent; and cement (to Brazil 
and Venezuela), 4.5 percent. 

Brazil was the second most important 
customer in the Western Hemisphere, taking 
$10,123,000 worth of goods in 1949. 
Venezuela and Canada were next in im- 


portance, taking $6,480,000 and $5,890,000, 
respectively. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERA- 
TIVES IN WESTERN GERMANY DvuRING 1949 


There was a marked expansion of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives in Western Germany in 
1949 over 1948, according to a report dated 
March 17, 1950, from the U. S. Consul 
General in Hamburg. Notable increases 
were 36.2 percent in membership, 25.5 per- 
cent in sales, 14.8 percent in the number 
of cooperatives, 14.9 percent in the number 
of persons employed, and 7.4 percent in the 
number of stores. Membership increased 
during 1949 by almost 272,000, bringing the 
total to 1,022,000. Cooperative officials, ac- 
cepting this increase as proof that member- 
ship will continue to grow, predict 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 members by 1952. The con- 
tinued influx of price-conscious refugees from 
the east, and the accelerated rate with which 
they are joining the cooperatives, is partly 
responsible for this prognostication of the co- 
operative leaders. The pre-Nazi peak in 1930 
of 2,300,000 cooperative members for the area 
now comprising the Federal Republic would 
thus be almost doubled. 

Former cooperative property in the U. S. 
Zone, which had been seized by Nazi agencies, 
was returned to the cooperatives during the 
fall of 1948, and this action was followed by 
an intensive advertising program, which re- 
sulted in a high rate of increase in new mem- 
bers. Return of similar former cooperative 
property in the French Zone, on the other 
hand, did not take place until the end of 
1949. As a result, the increase in member- 
ship in 1949 varied from 16 percent in the 
French Zone to almost 60 percent in the U.S. 
Zone. 

The 1948 statistics of membership accord- 
ing to occupation showed about 40 percent 
as manual workers; 36.5 percent belonging to 
the group “housewives, widows, and persons 
without occupation”; 9.5 percent commercial 
clerical employees; and 6.5 percent civil 
servants. 

The proportion of female membership in 
the cooperatives increased from 9.2 percent 
in 1903 to 16.1 percent in 1931 and from 27.5 
percent in 1947 to 34.7 percent in 1948. 

Not only were 36 new cooperatives formed 
in 1949, but a number of others were in the 
process of being organized and starting to 
function. Applications for new consumer 
cooperatives during 1949 increased particu- 
larly in areas which formerly were relatively 
unimportant to the movement, the rural 
areas of Westphalia, the northern part of 
Lower Saxony, and the western section of 
Schleswig-Holstein being especially affected. 
The main stimulus in this connection has 
been the influx of refugees, all of whom 
urgently require low-priced consumer goods 
of all kinds. To avoid the formation of too 
caste-conscious exclusively refugee organiza- 
tions, efforts have been made to affiliate the 
refugees with existing cooperatives, wherever 
possible. 

A particularly important deterrent to mem- 
bership from the low-income and unem- 
ployed groups has been the fact that the 
amount of share capital which the coopera- 
tives usually request of members is 50 marks, 
and under the German law a member’s lia- 
bility is double the share capital. 

The cooperatives have been granted per- 
mission until 1952 to sell to nonmembers. 
Nonmembers, however, do not receive divi- 
dend refunds. Refunds to members have 
been rather substantial for many items. Co- 
operative officials hope to have legal steps 
taken to extend beyond 1952 the period for 
sales to nonmembers. This is of interest, 
inasmuch as about 35 percent of all sales in 
1949 were made to nonmembers. A consider- 
able proportion of the nonmember sales was 
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accounted for by contracts with public or- 
ganizations (for example, the supplying of 


food for school meals and canteens), the 
profit margins from such sales usually not 
being high enough to attract offers from 
other sources. 

The consumer cooperatives are estimated 
to be handling about 4 percent of total retail 
sales in Western Germany. Of the 6,109 retail 
shops in operation during 1949, 5,865 or 96 
percent were general stores, selling mainly 
foodstuffs, with the remainder handling 
specialties. 

Although the wages of many German 
workers are sufficiently low to induce them 
to join or to form cooperatives, the small 
savings of the workers are inadequate to 
finance cooperatives. The German Bizonal 
Economic Council Ordinance No. 93, which 
was passed in the spring of 1949, provided for 
a Bizonal Cooperative Credit Association, but 
it is limited to the issuance of credit for pur- 
poses directly concerned with agricultural 
and rural economy. Most German coopera- 
tives are in favor of a restoration of the inter- 
dependent working functions which formerly 
existed between the Agriculturai Cooperative 
Credit Banks, which are the farmers’ chief 
source of short- and medium-term credits, 
and the Volksbanken (Peoples Banks), which 
handle probably more than 60 percent of all 
banking business for small shopkeepers and 
craftsmen. The credit requirements of these 
two groups are complementary, inasmuch as 
the farmers need credit chiefly in the spring, 
and the shopkeepers and craftsmen in the 
fall. 

Founded jointly by the labor unions and 
cooperative societies, the first regional Bank 
fuer Gemeinschaft (Bank for Collective 
Economy) was opened in Hamburg in Sep- 
tember 1949, and a second one was opened 
in Duesseldorf in February 1950. These in- 
stitutions replace the labor union banks 
(which were forced into the Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit by the Nazi Deutsche 
Arbeitsfront), as well as the former banking 
department of the GEG (Wholesale Purchas- 
ing Organization of German Consumers’ Co- 
operatives). 

The GEG _  (Grosseinkaufs-Gesellschaft 
Deutscher Konsumgenossenschaften) func- 
tions as the supply center of the cooperatives. 
In addition to the 29 factories operated by 
the GEG during 1948, 3 new ones were placed 
in operation during 1949. A cereal-products 
plant, to replace a similar one formerly oper- 
ated in the Soviet Zone, and a seed distribu- 
tion plant were opened in the British Zone 
and a paper bag factory in the American 
Zone. 

The production value of all GEG factories 
in 1949 totaled 108,000,000 marks, an increase 


of 58.8 percent over the 1948 total. The total 
sales, including many commodities which 
GEG supplies, but does not _ produce, 


amounted to 368,000,000 marks, or 10.8 per- 
cent above the 1948 total. This relatively 
low increase in GEG sales during 1949 may 
be explained by the decrease in sales to 
miners and to Displaced Persons Camps. 

GEG officials estimate that their produc- 
tion plant and equipment were being used 
at about 60 percent of capacity during 1949. 

In gradually resuming its role in the for- 
eign-trade field, GEG has begun to develop a 
system of cooperative trade connections with 
Scandinavian and United Kingdom coopera- 
tives such as existed prior to 1933. GEG 
traditionally imported rather large quanti- 
ties of lard and dried fruits from the United 
States, and it has expressed a desire to send 
business representatives to the United States 
in the near future. 

Although a publication of the Association 
of German Consumers’ Cooperatives (Ver- 
band Deutscher Konsumgenossenschaften) 
in Berlin states that the membership of 
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Soviet Zone consumer cooperatives amounted 
to 2,200,000 at the end of 1949, with the 
number of retail stores totaling 12,737, it is 
still not possible to obtain reliable data on 
the development of consumers’ cooperatives 
in the Soviet Zone, according to Western 
German cooperative officials in Hamburg. 


Exchange and Finance 


DEADLINE EXTENDED FOR SUBMISSION OF 
APPLICATIONS FOR RECOGNITION OF TITLE 


TO Non-GERMAN SECURITIES AND 
CURRENCIES 
Americans and other nationals of the 


United Nations who own non-German cur- 
rencies or securities in currency not of Ger- 
man issue held by the Military Governments 
under the provisions of Military Government 
Law No. 53, were invited to submit applica- 
tions for the recognition of their title to such 
currencies or securities by December 31, 
1948. [See Foreign Commerce Weekly of 
October 16, 1948, p. 16.] 

The time limit for submission of such 
applications has now been extended to June 
30, 1950, according to a press release of the 
Allied High Commission on March 24, 1950. 

The invitation to submit applications has 
also been extended to: 

A. German citizens outside Germany, if 
they submit proof that they have been resid- 
ing outside Germany since before September 
1, 1939, and did not aid Germany during the 
war. A certificate from a governmental au- 
thority in the country or countries of resi- 
dence establishing the above must be 
submitted with the application; 

B. Corporations organized under the laws 
of any country other than Germany, regard- 
less of the percentage of German interest, if 
any, in such corporations. Corporations 
should present evidence of the amount of 
non-German interest. 

When the recognized owner is not a resi- 
dent of Germany, the Allied High Commis- 
sion has further agreed to permit removal 
from Germany of foreign currencies and 
foreign securities, title to which has been 
recognized. 

Applications should be addressed to the 
authorities of the Zone in which the securi- 
ties or currencies are located. These are as 
follows: 

In the United States Zone of Occupation 
Office of the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, Finance Division, Foreign Securities 
Section, APO 742, New York, New York; 

In the British Zone of Occupation: 
Investigation Branch, Finance Division, 
HQ, R/B Duesseldorf, 318 HQ. CCG, (BE), 
BAOR 4, British Zone, Germany; 

In the French Zone of Occupation: Caisse 
Central des Titres Etrangeres, Landau, Pfalz, 
French Zone, Germany. 

It was also announced that consideration 
will be given to applications from corpora- 
tions in Germany which are 25 per cent or 
more beneficially owned by United Nations 
nationals or are victims of Nazi persecution 
or which present proof of treatment by Ger- 
many as enemy or under enemy control. 

Filing of a claim with the Allied High 
Commission does not imply recognition of 
title, or that title will subsequently be rec- 
ognized. Moreover, recognition of title by 
the Allied High Commission does not imply 
recognition of the applicant’s claim by the 
country of issue or of the current validity 
of securities or currencies in the country of 
issue. 

Further, a person desiring recognition of 
title to securities or currencies will be re- 
quired to submit evidence demonstrating 
exclusive ownership of the currencies and 
securities involved and the freedom of such 
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currencies and securities from claims for 
external or internal restitutions. 

External restitution claims constitute 
those filed by governments to recover prop. 
erty removed from such countries during 
their occupation by Germany. Exemption 
from external restitution may be shown by 
submission of proof that the property hag 
been owned exclusively since September 1, 
1939, and was not removed from a country 
during the Germany occupation. Interna] 
restitution claims, on the other hand, are 
those filed by persons for recovery of property 
taken from them under duress in Germany 
for racial, religious, or political reasons at 
any time after January 30, 1939. Exemption 
from internal restitution may be shown by 
proot of continuous ownership since that 
date. 

The Allied High Commission has also an. 
nounced that it is prepared to consider ap- 
plications from victims of Nazi persecution 
resident in Germany, provided evidence js 
submitted as follows: 

A. That such persons were deprived of 
liberty pursuant to any German law, decree, 
or regulation discriminating against re}j- 
gious or racial groups or other organizations, 
and 

B. That such persons did not 
rights of German citizenship at any time 
between September 1, 1939, and the abro- 
gation of such law, decree or regulation, and 

C. That such persons did not act against 
the Allied cause during the war, and 

D. That their cases merit 
sideration 


enjoy full 


favorable con- 


SERVICING OF GERMAN SECURITIES BELONG- 
ING TO PERSONS LIVING OUTSIDE WEstT- 
ERN GERMANY 


A general license has been issued by the 
Bank deutscher Laender, effective March 20, 
1950, permitting the servicing of Western 
German securities in the possession of per- 
sons whose normal residence, main domicile, 
or seat of business lies outside of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 
lished as General License No. 32/50 of the 
Bank deutscher Laender, in the Bundesan- 
zeiger of March 29, 1950 

The effect of this new regulation is to make 
possible the payment in Deutsche marks of 
dividends and interest due on German secu- 
rities denominated in or convertible into 
Deutsche marks which have been revalidated 
in accordance with the Ordinance for the 
Revalidation of Securities FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 12, 1949, p. 
14, for a description of this ordinance.) Such 
payments must be made to blocked accounts 
of the holder of the securities held by banks 
in Western Germany or of the Western Sec- 
tors of Berlin 

Securities, 


This license was pub- 


(See 


including dividend 
and renewal warrants, may be 
ing institutions or to the issuer of the 
securities under this general license. Fur- 
thermore, the imported securities or replace- 
ment securities, including dividend warrants, 
may be out of the Federal Republic 
through local banking institutions, or they 
may be placed in the custody of a Western 
German banking institution 

Any bank commissions and _ expenses 
arising in connection with the execution of 
these transactions, or the revalidation of the 
securities in question, may be charged to the 
accounts of the security owners held by 
banking institutions in Western Germany, or 
may be covered through the sale of the 
securities 

Funds credited to accounts of nonresidents 
by virtue of the interest and dividend pay- 
ments are blocked. They may be used only 
subject to individual licenses, or for the pur- 
poses authorized under existing general 
licenses. A description of the general licenses 
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currently applicable was published in For- 
pIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2, 1950, 
p. 19. 

No provision has been made for the trans- 
fer of such amounts into dollars or other 
foreign exchange. 


Israel 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated April 6, 1950) 


The principal developments of economic 
significance in Israel during March included 
legislation dealing with capital investment, 
absentee property, the budget and luxury 
taxes, and adjustment of accounts with the 
United Kingdom resulting from termination 
of the Palestine Mandate. 


FINANCE 


A law entitled “The Encouragement of 
Capital Investments Law” was passed by the 
Knesset (Assembly) during the month. It 
grants substantial concessions to foreign in- 
vestors in respect of income taxes, foreign 
currency regulations, property taxes, registra- 
tion fees, and customs duties. An important 
part of the original bill, omitted in the final 
law, was a chapter granting exemptions to 
investors in buildings from the prevailing 
rent restrictions. According to the Minister 
of Finance, this chapter was omitted because 
of possible additional inflationary pressures 
which probably would result from the diver- 
sion of capital investments into a field al- 
ready short of manpower and materials. 

The Knesset also passed during March the 
Law of Absentees Property which includes 
provisions for (a) establishing a council 
whose powers include authority to sell prop- 
erty to a development group shortly to be 
established at not less than the official value, 
and (b) restoring property to Arabs lawfully 
returning to Israel, or, at their option, making 
monthly compensatory payments to them 
from funds arising from the disposal of the 
property 

Following postponement until May of the 
debate on the annual budget, the Knesset 
adopted a provisional budget for the April 
June period amounting to  I£10,600,000 
(I£1— $2.80.) In addition to this sum, which 
amounted to one-fourth of the 1949-50 budg- 
et, monthly reserves of I£400,000 were ap- 
proved 

As a result of changes in the luxury-tax 
regulations, a greatly increased number of 
commodities are now subject to taxation, and 
the tax rates on many items taxable under 
the 1949 rules have been increased 

Currency circulation increased during the 
month at an unprecedented rate of about 
I£3,000,000 (currency circulation at the end 
of February was approximately I£51,920,000). 

Negotiations between Israe] and the United 
Kingdom in connection with mutual claims 
arising from the termination of the Mandate 
for Palestine have resulted in an agreement 
which takes cognizance of Israel ownership 
of formerly British-owned land and build- 
ings (except certain properties in Jerusalem) 
and the Mandatory Government, 
and recognizes Israel’s claims to assets held 
by the Custodian of Enemy Property in the 
possession of persons now residing in Israel 
and to assets left behind by former German 
residents in Israel. In consideration, Israel 
has assumed responsibility for P£5,800,000 
(P£1— $2.80) bearer bonds issued by the 
Mandatory Government, and for the payment 
to the United Kingdom of approximately 
£3,716,000 (£1 $2.80), of which £1,118,000 is 
to be paid immediately and the remainder, 
£2,598,400 (reported in April 24 issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as I£3,000,000), in 


assets of 


May 8. 1950 


semiannual installments over a _ 15-year 
period. As long as Israel has sterling balanc- 
es in London, special releases to cover these 
payments have been promised. 


AGRICULTURE 


During March, some 800,000 boxes of citrus 
fruit were exported, which resulted in a total 
exportation for the season, so far, of almost 
4,000,000 boxes. 

The damage to agriculture caused by 
winter rains, snow, and frost is estimated at 
1£1,500,000 (for details, see April 17 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 


INDUSTRY 


The Finance Committee of the Knesset 
approved a proposal for renewal of the con- 
cession granted in 1930 to Palestine Potash, 
Ltd., by the High Commissioner for Palestine 
and Transjordan. Conditions for renewal in- 
clude requirements that (a) the majority of 
the voting power be held by Jews and the 
Board be under the control of Israel residents, 
(b) the registered office be transferred from 
London to Israel (c) the company undertakes 
to raise I£2,000,000 in foreign currency as 
additional working capital, and (d) restric- 
tions be imposed on a resumption of the 
company’s operations outside of Israel ter- 
ritory. 

As a result of collaboration between Ameri- 
can manufacturers and local financial in- 
terests, plants for assembling automobiles 
and for the production of tires are to be 
established. The automobile plant is ex- 
pected to produce primarily for export and 
the tire plant for local requirements. 

Operations have started in a factory estab- 
lished for the production of precast concrete 
wall sections. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


A trade agreement with Czechoslovakia 
was concluded during the month which pro- 
vides for imports from Czechoslovakia valued 
at I£3,000,000 and for exports up to If£1,- 
000,000. Steel and iron products, lumber, 
industrial machinery, glassware, chemicals, 
sugar, hops, and malt are mentioned as po- 
tential imports, and citrus fruit, citrus by- 
products, essential oils, artificial teeth, and 
pharmaceuticals are earmarked for export. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Railway passenger services to Jerusalem 
were resumed after a discontinuation of al- 
most 3 years. 

Shipping services between Israel and the 
United States were increased during the 
month. An American shipping company es- 
tablished a monthly freighter service from 
the Pacific Coast to Haifa, and a new Israel 
shipping company (in which United States 
navigation interests participate) has started 
operations between the United States and 
Haifa 


Italy 
DISPATCH FROM. U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated March 27, 1950) 


In implementation of previously an- 
nounced plans for an accelerated investment 
program, the Government of Italy has pre- 
sented to Parliament bills providing for (1) 
a 1,200,000,000,000-lire, 10-year program for 
extraordinary projects of public utility in- 
volving the expenditure by the Government 
of 100,000,000,000 lire annually in southern 
Italy and 20,000,000,000 in depressed areas 
in central and northern Italy; (2) land re- 
form in “emergency problem areas,” and (3) 
the utilization of 100,000,000,000 lire from 
the ERP Lira Fund for purchase of industrial 
machinery and equipment. The law on in- 


vestment in the South contains provisions 
for the establishment of a fund (Cassa del 
Mezzogiorno) to handle expenditures under 
the program, which provides for land trans- 
formation in connection with agrarian re- 
form, irrigation, and reclamation projects, 
mountain basin projects, development of 
provincial and communal roads, construc- 
tion programs, and hotel development. This 
fund was established to speed up implemen- 
tation of the program by avoiding the delays 
involved in channeling projects through ex- 
isting organizations. Urgent action by Par- 
liament on these measures was requested. 


FINANCE 


Treasury Minister Pella, on March 17, pre- 
sented the annual financial and economic 
report to Parliament. Estimated revenues 


for 1950-51 are as follows: 
Billions 
of lire 
Ordinary tax receipts : ; 1,012 
Extraordinary tax receipts_— 37 
Nontax revenues __ - apt = w 78 
Total internal receipts_ . 1, 127 
F RP Lira Fund_....-.-..- ne CEES ices 1 ae 
Total effective receipts _ - . - see sssw ap eee 


The estimated 1950-51 expenditures of 
1,397,000,000,000 lire include 203,000,000,000 
for investment purposes. However, the Treas- 
ury Minister stated that this amount rep- 
resented only part of the programmed total, 
since, by law, the budget estimate includes 
only expenses already authorized or in the 
course of completion. Expenditures for per- 
sonnel amounted to 38 percent of total ex- 
penditures, whereas in 1938-39 they were 
only 19 percent of the total. 

The total public debt as of December 31, 
1949, amounted to 2,310,000,000,000 lire; 450,- 
000,000,000 of this amount was consolidated 
debt and the remainder the floating debt. In 
addition, residual debts (unpaid commit- 
ments) amounted to about 782,000,000,000 on 
the same date. 

Minister Pella stated that monetary stabil- 
ity would continue to be maintained, but 
that, as a result of the stablization policy 
carried out during the past 2 years, it would 
be possible now to give more attention to 
expanding economic activity. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production in January 1950 reg- 
istered a counter-seasonal increase; the in- 
dex of the Central Statistical Institute for 
January was 108 percent of 1938, compared 
with 107 percent in December 1949 and 96 
percent in January 1949. This increase was 
made possible by increased power availabili- 
ties. (General restrictions on industrial use 
of electric power, which were imposed in the 
autumn of 1949, were gradually removed dur- 
ing the winter months of 1950 and have now 
been completely lifted in northern Italy.) 

Pig-iron production from blast furnaces 
reached a postwar peak of 35,300 tons in Jan- 
uary and was considerably above both De- 
cember and January 1949, when it amounted 
to 29,400 and 22,700 tons, respectively. 

Fiat, the largest Italian automobile com- 
pany, has introduced a new four-cylinder 
automobile with a body comparable to those 
of modern American cars, a reported maxi- 
mum running speed of 75 miles per hour, and 
gas consumption of approximately 25 miles 
per gallon. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The Chamber of Deputies has approved the 
decree authorizing adherence by Italy to the 
Annecy agreements regarding tariff reduc- 
tions under GATT, and action by the Senate 
is expected by the first of April. The Parlia- 
mentary Commission examining the draft 
Italian Customs Tariff also is expected to 
finish its work by April 1; the Government is 
authorized to issue the tariff, which is on an 
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ad valorem basis, provided the Parliamentary 
Commission reaches agreement on the sched- 
ules contained therein. 

Agreements signed March 8 between Italy 
and France provide for the economic inte- 
gration of the two countries within the 


framework of Customs Union. (The Cus- 
toms Union Treaty is to be submitted to the 
two Parliaments in the near future.) Among 
the principal measures in the present agree- 
ments is provision for elimination of quanti- 
tive restrictions on 75 percent of the trade 
between the two countries upon the effective 
date of the new Italian tariff, and for almost 
complete liberalization of trade by a year 
later. A trade agreement also was signed at 
the same time, establishing a basis for trade 
in 1950. 

An agreement signed with Peru provides 
for global compensation deals on a barter 
basis in the amount of £1,000,000 in each 
direction. Negotiations for a revised trade 
agreement with Austria, and tariff discus- 
sions with Switzerland are now under way. 


AGRICULTURE 


Significant developments have taken place 
in land reform. The law for land redistribu- 
tion in the Sila area of central Calabria has 
been passed by the Senate, and the Govern- 
ment hopes for speedy Chamber action on 
the measure. The general land-reform law 
has been presented to the Chamber, but, 
because debate on this measure is expected 
to take at least a year, an emergency land 
redistribution law also has been introduced, 
which would give the Government authority 
to proceed with land reform in special 
problem areas. Passage of the emergency 
“extract” law is expected by some observers 
before the end of the summer. 

Moisture and temperature conditions con- 
tinue to favor the outlook for all crops, 
especially wheat and spring forage. Early 
forecasts on area sown to certain crops in- 
dicate a slight decrease in the wheat acreage 
and a sizable increase in the sugar-beet 
acreage. Farm prices, after a period of de- 
cline, seem to have reached temporary sta- 
bility, but continued concern is being ex- 
pressed over the disparity between costs and 
prices. 


Korea 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated April 5, 1950) 


Major developments in March included the 
Government's proposal to purchase 500,000 
suk (1 suk=5.119 bushels) of summer grains 
and 4,500,000 suk of rice in accordance with 
the approved 1950 food program, a Presiden- 
tial approval of a decree providing for the 
sale of vested property, and discussions be- 
tween Korean and Japanese representatives 
concerning a new trade arrangement between 
the two countries. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


During March the relative stability of the 
open-market price of rice in the vicinity of 
2,000 won per small mal (about 10 liters) 
was attributed largely to Government mar- 
ket-control sales in Seoul at 1,400 won per 
small mal, as well as in other southern Ko- 
rean cities in which sales were initiated 
in March, and to general ration releases to 
more than 2,000,000 persons at 650 won per 
small mal. By the end of March approxi- 
mately 154,580 suk of rice had been released 
in Seoul at the 1,400-won price since the 
initiation of market control operations on 
January i4. 

In connection with Government procure- 
ment and distribution of grain, the approved 
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Korea food program for 195v contemplates 
Government purchases of 500,000 suk of 
polished summer grains and 4,500,000 suk 
of polished rice. These planned purchases 
are in contrast to those of 1949 when pur- 
chase goals were 700,000 suk for summer 
grains and 3,500,000 suk for rice. It is 
planned to export 2,000,000 suk (285,000 
metric tons) of this rice and to use the re- 
mainder of the proposed grain purchases 
for rationing, market operations, and re- 
serves. It also is proposed that payment 
for purchases will be made with a combina- 
tion of cash, cotton cloth, and nontransfer- 
able treasury bonds, the bonds to be nego- 
tiable in meeting obligations of the farmers 
to Government agencies and convertible in 
cash at the expiration of a specified time pe- 
riod. Estimates place the total cost of the 
program at about 93,000,000,000 won, a sub- 
stantial part of which could be met by the 


proceeds of Government resales of grain. 
MINERAL PRODUCTION 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the 


Republic’s mineral production declined in 
February below January levels, chiefly as a 
result of a substantial drop in total coal 
production. An estimated 92,836 metric tons 
of anthracite and lignite were produced in 


February by the Government and private 
mines as compared with 106,141 tons in 
January. Other mineral production in Janu- 


ary (February figures are not yet available) 
registered declines—tungsten concentrate 
(65 percent WO,), from 111 metric tons in 
December to 65 tons in January; amorphous 
graphite, from 2,594 to 2,400 tons; and 
crystalline graphite, from 109 to 38 tons 
Gold and silver production, on the other 
hand, increased to 28.7 and 6.88 kilograms 
of metal content, respectively, in January 


ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


The generation of electric power in the 
month of March averaged 74,414 kilowatts, 
or slightly less than February’s average of 
76,116 kilowatts. Power the 
oil plants dropped in March, but this decline 
was compensated for by an increase in the 
thermal production. It is reported that the 
prospects for early increases in 
power production are dim and that further 
short-term declines appear like!y. This view 
is supported by the anticipated exhaustion 
of the Yongwol thermal plant's coal stock pile 
by mid-April, which will necessitate another 
costly supplementary truck haul of coal 
It is planned to finance the haul from the 
proceeds of the increase in the wholesale 
electric-power rate from 10 won to 15 won 
per kilowatt-hour effective April 1 

Manufacturing suffered a further decline 
in February, falling to an index of 190 from 
198 in January (1947=100). The decline is 
attributed to the continued low level of elec- 
tric-power production and shortages of raw 
cotton. Textile production in February was 
roughly the same as in January, with cotton- 
sheeting output falling slightly below Jan- 
uary’s level. Appreciable gains were made 
only in coke, clinker, salt, and lead-pencil 
production. With respect to the improve- 
ment of industrial production in southern 
Korea, there was established in March 
Korean-American production committee to 
evolve measures for stimulating production 
Progress made in this direction, however, 
will depend upon the implementation of 
the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee. 

In connection with the disposition of 
vested property, the President approved a 
decree providing for the sale of property by 
auction on a priority basis, and he has evi- 
denced his unwillingness to sell units of in- 
dustry to private operators if such operators 
require Government financing of the 


generation in 


electric- 


sale 





and operations. The Korean Government 
also announced in March its decision to ng. 
tionalize 15 mines, 5 spinning mills, 1 hide. 
processing plant, and 1 tire-manufacturing 
plant, reflecting its program of industria] 
nationalization. 

FINANCE 


Major developments in the field of finance 
in the month of March included the Nationa] 
Assembly passage of the second, third, and 
fourth supplementary budgets totaling 30,- 
800,000,000 won and an authorization to 
expend funds totaling 9,000,000,000 won 
originally contemplated in the first supple. 
mentary budget but which could not be 
made out of the Counterpart Fund because 
the budgetary deficit exceeded the total col. 
lections from sales of aid goods. Current 
estimates now place the deficit for the fisca} 
year 1949-50 at approximately 64,200,000,009 
won or more than twice the deficit originally 
authorized The Government's overdraft 
with the Bank of Korea on March 25 was 
84,200,000,000 won, as compared with 85. 
269,000,000 won at the end of February. 

For the fiscal year 1950-51 only a proyj- 
sional budget for the month of April was 
passed, and the full budget will be consid. 
ered when the National Assembly recon- 
venes on April 4. The outlook for the coming 
year includes a hoped-for budgetary balance 
of about 173,000,000,000 won, with new tax 
measures to support the estimated tax reve. 
nue of 42,000,000,000 won for the coming 
year as compared with collections of 10,000,- 
000,000 won last year 

The seasonal currency continued 
throughout March, reaching 64,400,000,000 
won on March 30 as compared with 68,900,- 
000,000 won at the end of February. The 
price of rice in March, however, hit postwar 
highs of 1,970 and 2,070 won per small mal, 
in Seoul and Pusan, respectively, but re- 
mained relatively stable throughout the 
month Of financial significance in the 
month of March the submittal to the 
National Assembly of a draft on a central 
banking act based upon recommendations of 
United Federal Reserve representa- 
tives and looking toward a sound 
zation of south Korea's banking s 
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States 
reorgani- 
stem 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The Republic's total import 
of February were 


in the month 
valued at $9,328,568, of 
which 78.7 percent were financed with United 
States appropriated funds consisted 
chiefly of fertilizers, petroleum, and iron and 
steel products, 11.9 percent were financed by 
the Korean Government and consisted en- 


and 


tirely of coal and textile products, and 9.4 
percent were procured on a private level, 
chiefly textile products and chemicals. Of 


the total imports 
procured in the 
fourth in Japan; 
Belgium, and 
important suppliers 

Exports, on other hand valued 
at $2,540,887 and were nearly 92 percent on 
a private level and 8 percent on a Govern- 
ment level. Approximately 90.8 percent of 
private exports, principally dried cuttlefish, 
were destined for Hong Kong. Government 
exports were made up primarily of metal-ore 
shipments to the United States. At the end 
of March, eight boats were being loaded with 
rice shipments to Japan in accordance with 
the terms of the Korean rice-sales contract 
concluded on February 24, 1950. In this 
connection, it is reported that Japan has 
expressed its willingness to purchase 10,000 
tons of rice in addition to its 100,000 tons 
contracted with Korea, also that the Korean 
Government decided in March to purchase 
20,000 tons of barley and 10,000 tons of wheat 
in compensatory imports. Whether Korea 
can export this additional quantity of rice, 
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nowever, appears questionable in view of its 
limited available supplies. 

On March 27 discussions were initiated in 
Tokyo looking toward the consummation of 
a Korea-Japan trade arrangement for the 
year beginning March 31, 1950, to replace 
the agreement expiring on that date. Pro- 
vision has been made, however, for the ex- 
tension of the previous arrangement until 
a new agreement is concluded. 


Norway 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
| Dated April 4, 1950] 


The annual debate in the Storting of Nor- 
way on Government financial policy followed 
in general lines traditional assertions of 
party principles. 

The Prime Minister outlined a nine-point 
program of economic policy, including: (1) 
Greater rationalization in industry and im- 
provement of productivity through the me- 
dium of labor-management councils and 
by reductions in holidays and spreading 
of the 3-week vacation periods; (2) concen- 
tration of investments on export industries 
and industries capable of reducing depend- 
ence on imports with a corollary reduction in 
all other investments; (3) a reduction in 
subsidies, especially to reduce the demand 
for imported goods; (4) control of bank 
credit; and (5) limitations on profits to a 
“socially defensible level’’ through price 
control 

Resumption of the Storting debate on the 
fiscal policy probably will follow the dra- 
matic announcement by the Prime Minister 
of the new subsidy policy reducing or elim- 
inating subsidies on bread, flour, margarine, 
butter, and coffee, and permitting conse- 
quent price increases, in some cases up to 125 
percent Subsidies on concentrate cattle 
feed (sales of which were temporarily sus- 
pended at the end of March) and artificial 
fertilizers are to be reduced (see “Agricul- 
ture” at end of this item), after further dis- 
with farmers’ organizations, and 
those for fishing gear (22,000,000) gradually 
eliminated. Those for textiles, work clothes, 
and hides also will be abolished, but no in- 
crease in retail prices of these and their 
finished products will be permitted without 
special authority of the Price Directorate. 
Subsidies will thus level off at below 600,- 
000,000 crowns (1 crown=$0.14) annually. 
No reduction in subsidies for milk, cheese, 
meat, or sugar is involved 

The Government also announced that the 
Trade Union Federation and the Employers 
Association had agreed that, if the cost-of- 
living index should reach or exceed 165.6 on 
September 15 (441 percent above present 
level), the two will meet with the Govern- 
ment to negotiate new wage provisions of 
the master agreement expiring in 1951. 

The Government has appointed a special 
committee to study the need for “integra- 
tion’’ of banks and whether the present 
banking system in whole or in part should 
be taken over by the Government. It is ex- 
pected that the investigations will require 
several years 

The Scandinavian foreign ministers meet- 
ing in Stockholm issued a communiqué on 
March 11 reiterating the Norwegian view that 
the basis for a customs union does not now 
exist. The communiqué indicated, however, 
that the three countries would continue to 
explore means of establishing a common 
market, and for this purpose special studies 
would be made of relative wage levels, pro- 
ductivity and mobility of labor. Considera- 
tion of a common customs nomenciature 


cussions 
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will continue. The President of the Nor- 
wegian Federation of Industries endorsed the 
suggestion that collaboration among private 
groups, as pulp and machinery producers, 
be continued with respect to prices, division 
of fields, and markets. 

Following the sharp increase in consump- 
tion taxes last month on tobacco, chocolate, 
and matches, the Government proposed last 
week a tax of 1 crown per liter on ice cream, 
estimated to yield 5,000,000 crowns annually. 
The Government also indicated that addi- 
tional levies beyond those contemplated in 
the budget may be necessary to offset a 
225,000,000-crown increase in costs arising 
out of devaluation. Two hundred million 
crowns of this increase for the current fiscal 
year were proposed for price subsidies, 10,- 
700,000 crowns for the increase in the crown 
value of Norwegian Government foreign-debt 
obligation, and 10,000,000 crowns for the in- 
crease in import prices of equipment for State 
enterprises. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade in February, influenced to 
some extent by seasonal exports, took a de- 
cidedly favorable turn as regards a more 
balanced exchange of goods. Imports (ex- 
cluding ships) declined by 64,000,000 crowns 
and exports rose by 6,000,000 crowns. More- 
over, the export gain was particularly evi- 
dent in trade with such hard-currency areas 
(from the Norwegian viewpoint) as the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, and Denmark. Exports to the 
United States, valued at 26,100,000 crowns, 
were 138 percent above the monthly average 
for the first 8 months of 1949 (predevalua- 
tion), while imports from the United States 
(37,700,000 crowns) were 24 percent below 
the monthly average in the period January- 
August 1949. 

The terms of trade continued to be un- 
favorable, but the trend toward a consist- 
ently increasing unfavorable balance was at 
least temporarily arrested. The import- 
price index (excluding ships) declined to 
314 (1938= 100) in February compared with 
327 in January and the export-price index 
rose from 281 in January to 294. 

As a result of discussion within the OEEC, 
Norway agreed early in April to withdraw 
the system of “global quotas.” This was a 
system, placed in effect January 1, 1950, 
under which certain commodities, while 
subject to quantitative controls, could be 
imported from any of a list of specified coun- 
tries at the private importer’s option. The 
objections of other countries were based on 
the fact that the system appeared to impair 
previous bilateral trade commitments. 


PRICES 


Principally as a result of the seasonal re- 
duction in egg and fresh-herring prices, the 
cost-of-living index on February 15 declined 
by 0.3 percent, from 159 on January 15 to 
158.6 (1938=100). There were minor in- 
creases in the indexes for fuel, clothing, and 
other expenses. 

The wholesale price index continued its 
general trend of increase during the period 
February 15 to March 15, 1950, from 187.7 
to 188.3 (1938=100), although the rate of 
increase was somewhat less. 

The index for vegetable foodstuffs rose 1.6 
percent and was the principal contributing 
factor to the general increase. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


The Government renewed its assurances 
that the current low interest policy would 
be maintained. At the close of the month, 
however, Government bonds were selling at 
slightly below par. The share market was 
inactive, apparently awaiting an indication 
of the results of OEEC discussions of the 
European payments union. 


The Norges Bank March 22 statement 
showed a reduction in foreign-exchange 
holdings from the 312,500,000 crowns re- 
corded on February 22 to 308,600,000 crowns. 
Temporary gold holdings recorded a further 
decrease from 61,300,000 to 57,400,000 crowns. 
Other principal items, in millions of crowns, 
showing changes compared with February 22 
(in parentheses): Loans and discounts, 35.9 
(54.2); currency in circulation, 2,163.2 (2,- 
143.7); State deposits, 2,026.8 (1,980.9); 
other official deposits, 882.2 (879.5); deposits 
of Norwegian banks, 1,417.9 (1,475.4); de- 
posits of foreign banks, 279.5 (296.0); blocked 
deposit accounts, 564.8 (568.7); and fund for 

yar-damage compensation, 156.4 (161.7). 


SHIPPING 


The freight market during February was 
reported to be fairly quiet, especially toward 
the end of the month. The American trades 
were stated to have remained inactive espe- 
cially as regards coal fixtures due in part to 
the coal strike. Since European coal produc- 
tion is now practically equal to demand there 
seems to be little likelihood that this partic- 
ular trade will be revived. 


INDUSTRY 


Gains in the production of all four major 
industrial categories were refiected in the 
record-high industrial production index 
figure of 156 for February (1938—100, com- 
puted for the same number of working days 
each month). The most influential factor 
was the seasonal increase in the fishing in- 
dustries. In comparison with the preceding 
month’s figure of 93.8, the February index 
indicated a rise of 16 percent, somewhat 
greater than the usual February increase. 

The rise was most marked in the export 
industries for which the index of production 
increased by 41 points to 154. In these in- 
dustries, the seasonal increase due to fishing 
activities was most pronounced. The pro- 
duction of herring oil in February established 
a record. All other export industries also 
reflected an increase, with the exception of 
pulp and paper. 

The output index for domestic industries 
rose from 146 in January to 157 in February. 
Increased production in the glass works, 
sawmills, margarine factories, breweries, and 
tobacco factories more than offset a decline 
in the output of cement factories, gas works, 
footwear factories, and creameries. 

The capital-goods index rose from 140 in 
January to 158 in February and the index 
for consumption industries increased from 
124 in January to 150 in February. 

The timber cut for sale, on which the pulp 
and paper industry of Norway depends, con- 
tinued to lag badly. Up to March 15, only 
4,800,000 cubic meters had been cut, (68 
percent of the winter forecast), as compared 
with approximately 5,800,000 at the same 
time last year. The Ministry of Agriculture 
expects the entire winter cut to reach only 
5,500,000 cubic meters, as compared with 
7,750,000 during 1948-49. 

Industry and Government sources report 
that cement supplies are again adequate for 
new construction as a result of the reintro- 
duction of rationing last December. Cement 
production will be increased greatly in 1950, 
and it is expected that there will be suffi- 
cient supplies for low priority users by 1951. 

Official data reporting wages for the second 
quarter of 1949 showed a substantial rise over 
the first quarter. Average hourly earnings 
for male workers in industry rose from 
3 crowns to 3.11 crowns. For women work- 
ers in industry, the increase was from 1.93 
crowns to 1.98 crowns. 

The labor market eased off somewhat 
further in January, according to latest avail- 
able data, increased unemployment in the 
building trades being particularly important. 
Employment gains occurred in lumbering, 
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planing, and sawmills, in food processing, 


and in herring-oil extraction. The total 
number of registered unemployed stood at 
16,500, compared with 12,000 in December, 
but unemployment is_ still considered 
negligible. 

AGRICULTURE 

Effective March 20, new and greatly in- 
creased prices of protein concentrate cattle 
feed were announced by the Government. 
For years it has been the policy to maintain 
low prices for all concentrate feeds, protein 
as well as certain others, by paying substan- 
tial Government subsidies (see general dis- 
cussion at beginning of item). 

When the subsidies were discontinued, the 
resulting increases in wholesale prices of 
protein feed ranged from 60 percent to 94 
percent, involving an increase of feed costs 
to Norwegian farmers of about 20,000,000 
crowns. It is expected that in a few weeks 
prices of certain feed will also be increased 
simultaneously with an upward adjustment 
in prices of home-grown grains, of about 15 
percent to 20 percent. 


WHALING AND FISHERIES 


Final reports of the Norwegian whaling 
expeditions this season show a total produc- 
tion of 1,045,491 barrels of whale and sperm 
oil as compared with 1,050,120 barrels last 
year. Norway's whale catch is limited to an 
annual quota of 1,600 blue whales by inter- 
national agreement. 

The total winter herring catch as of April 
4 was estimated at 8,095,139 hectoliters val- 
ued at 120,500,000 crowns. In 1948 the catch 
by that date amounted to 8,800,000 hecto- 
liters. The total Norwegian cod catch up to 
March 4 was 37,000 tons, slightly above the 
level at the same time last year. 


Pakistan 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated April 5, 1950) 


During March there were some signs that 
many influential Pakistanis had come to the 
realization that an understanding with In- 
dia, permitting at least partial resumption 
of trade with that country, would be to the 
interests of Pakistan. Hitherto, nearly all 
local opinion had insisted that Pakistan did 
not really need India as a trading partner. 
Should there be an agreement permitting 
the resumption of trade, there seems little 
doubt that Pakistan’s surplus of jute, wheat, 
and cotton could be disposed of at reasonable 
prices. 

Even without trade with India, develop- 
ments during March suggested the possibil- 
ity that the wheat and cotton surpluses at 
the end of the crop years might not be large. 
Although. very little of Pakistan’s nearly 
500,000-ton wheat surplus, most of it har- 
vested in April and May 1949, had been sold 
by the end of March, firm offers had been 
received from Japan for 100,000 tons. The 
month ended with the two Governments con- 
tinuing negotiations over prices and other 
details. Negotiations also were under way 
with prospective buyers in Western Ger- 
many, with 250,000 tons mentioned as likely 
to be sold to that country. Whereas the 
sale of wheat is entirely in the hands of the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, cotton is 
sold through normal trade channels. 

There was some further slight decrease 
in cotton prices during March, and there 
appeared to be a realization on the part of 
the market that Pakistan cotton could be 
sold only at competitive prices. The crop 
was estimated at 1,172,000 bales, an in- 
crease of 15 percent over the preceding year. 
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Of this amount, about 400,000 bales are be- 
lieved to be yet unsold to foreign purchasers. 
However, at the end of March, an agreement 
was reached with the Royal Cotton Com- 
mission of Liverpool which is expected to 
help restore the normally sizable exports to 
the United Kingdom. With the lowering 
of Pakistan prices to a competitive level, 
Japanese buyers come into the market dur- 
ing March and several shiploads of cotton 
were dispatched to Kobe. 

By the end of March there were numerous 
reports, believed to be reliable, that the 
Indian Jute Mills Association was negotiat- 
ing with the Pakistan Jute Board for the 
bartering of 800,000 bales of low-quality 
Pakistan jute for Indian commodities, prob- 
ably manufactured jute and coal. Unless 
sizable additional shipments are made to 
India it still appears that 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 bales of Pakistan jute will remain unsold 
at the end of the jute year on June 30, as 
compared with a very small carry-over at the 
end of June 1949. Exports through Chit- 
tagong in February amounted to 183,551 
bales, which was a larger quantity than nor- 
mally exported through that port prior to 
the nondevaluation dispute with India, but 
less than exports in December and January 
Total legal exports of jute for the period 
July 1949 to February 1950 were 2,119,000 
bales, of which Chittagong handled approxi- 
mately 900,000 bales. It is hoped that the 
arrival of seagoing rivercraft from the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, and Singapore will great- 
ly improve the movement of jute to the port 
of Chittagong. 

On March 13, the Finance Minister pre- 
sented to Parliament the budget for the 
year commencing April 1. By the inclusion 
of many items under the heading of “Capi- 
tal Budget” the deficit was kept to a purely 
nominal figure. However, no less than 472,- 
200,000 rupees were budgeted for defense pur- 
poses out of an ordinary budget of 692,630,000 
rupees. In addition to this, 271,300,000 
rupees were set aside for defense out of 
the Capital Budget. These figures do not 
differ markedly from those of the preceding 
year. 

The Parliament voted 538,400,000 rupees 
in the form of a special issue of Pakistan 
Government securities to be issued to the 
State Bank of Pakistan, as an offset to the 
depreciation of sterling and Indian securi- 
ties held by the Issue Department of that 
Bank. 

Taxation proposals include an increase of 
import duties on numerous categories of 
goods, along with a slight decrease in the 
margin of tariff preferences given to the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries. There has been considerable criti- 
cism of “Imperial preference,’ and no en- 
thusitstic defense of the continuance of that 
system from the Government benches. The 
taxation proposals appear to have been well 
thought out, with several improvements 
based on past experience 

The Provinces of Sind, East Bengal, and 
the Northwest-Frontier presented deficit 
budgets during the month, whereas the West 
Punjab budget is a surplus one 

Crop forecasts during March showed a 4.4 
percent decrease in rice output owing chiefly 
to floods, but there were offsetting increases 
in wheat, maize, gram, barley, and millets. 
There is every indication that Pakistan will 
continue to have a net surplus of food 
grains as a whole, despite the continued 
need to import rice. 

Pakistan’s coal commissioner negotiated an 
agreement with South Africa for the supply 
of an initial shipment of 160,000 tons of coal, 
with a possibility of considerably larger ship- 
ments in due course. It is hoped that South 
Africa will take considerable quantities of 
jute in return. However, should there be a 


settlement with India, it may be that most of 
Pakistan’s coal requirements will again be 
met from the rich coalfields of its neighbor, 

Labor continued to give very little trouble 
although there was a serious threat of a strike 
by the All Pakistan Telegraph Workers Union, 
which, however, was called off at the last 
moment. 

Pakistan made a beginning toward exploj- 
tation of its tourists’ attractions with the 
running of special trains on two week ends to 
Mohanjodaro, ruins of a civilization estab. 
lished in the Indus Val’ey 5,000 years ago. 


D) = 
Portugal 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated March 28, 1950) 


The relatively satisfactory segments of the 
Portuguese economy continue to be those of 
agriculture and export industries. The for. 
mer is showing further promise as a result 
of abundant and timely rains; the latter 
industry—especially as regards cork, naval 
stores, and oilseeds—is busy on foreign 
orders booked under stimulus of the liber. 
alizing of certain commodity trade within 
the ERP area. Meanwhile, many domestic 
wholesalers, and practically all retailers, are 
forced to move carefully because of the 
tightening of credit, the protesting of notes, 
and the liquidating of stock by firms con- 
fronted with due bills and taxes 

AGRICULTURE 

The abundant and well-distributed rain- 
fall, the relatively mild temperature, and the 
scattered intervals of bright sun have facili- 
tated the execution of farm operations. Not 
only cereals and vegetables, but also pas- 
tures, vineyards, orchards, and olive groves, 
are thriving. There are prospects for heavy 
yields in the spring harvests of beans and 
potatoes, as well as of animal feeds 

As a result of substantial imports from 
Angola, the Government has decreed a mod- 
est reduction in the controlled price of corn 
flour. Lisbon and Oporto are now consuming 
the potatoes purchased in the United States, 
in an aggregate amount of 33,000 metric 
tons, and public comment is extremely fa- 
vorable. Production of edible olive oil this 
year at an almost record level of 91,000 metric 
tons has prompted the Government to au- 
thorize exports; these may run to 10,000 
metric tons if foreign customers meet the 
rather high price set by the Government. A 
fleet of about 40 schooners is assembling 
in Lisbon for early departure for the Grand 
Banks, to join the 18 codfishing trawlers 
which proceeded there in mid-February 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Government action on the draft programs 
for pushing Portuguese sales in the United 
States market has been postponed several 
months because of the appointment of a new 
ambassador to Washington, whose observa- 
tions are desired before the plan is made 
public Several Portuguese promoters are 
preparing to set up merchandise displays on 
a cargo vessel to touch briefly at ports of 
North America and South America, but this 
project would require material Government 
support which is not yet forthcoming. Por- 
tuguese officials have confirmed the press 
statement from Chicago that space has been 
booked, in the International Trade Fair, for 
50 booths to house displays of Portuguese 
industry alongside displays of other OEEC 
(Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation) countries 

The Corporative Technical Council (CTC), 
which applications and 


screens issues li- 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Y e 
Chemicals 
TRISODIUM-PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION 
ADEQUATE, ARGENTINA 


Argentina manufacture 
The total monthly 


Three firms in 
trisodium phosphate. 
output is estimated at 130 metric tons—90 
percent by one company. Trade sources 
state that 100 tons were imported in 1949 
from France However, none is being im- 
ported at present, as domestic production 
is considered sufficient to meet demand. 
Trisodium phosphate is used in Argentina 
principally as a cleaning agent and for 
boilers 


FEBRUARY PRODUCTION FIGURE SHOWS 
INCREASE, BELGIUM 


Despite the smaller number of working 
days, the production index of the Belgian 
chemical industry rose to 308.4 in February 


1950 from 305.4 in January. (1936-38=— 100.) 
SuLFUR Exports Up SHARPLY, BOLIVIA 
Bolivia's exports of sulfur in 1949 increased 


substantially in value from those in 1948. 
Totals were $103,000 and $62,885, respectively. 


AND CiTrRIc AciIpD IMPORTS, 
CANADA 


TARTARIC 


Canadian imports of tartaric acid in 1949 
totaled 680,267 pounds, valued at $206,435, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
They came principally from the United 
Kingdom and France 

Imports of citric acid amounted to 2,280,- 
358 pounds, valued at $600,885. The United 
Kingdom was the principal supplier, the 
United States second. 

IN CHILE 


NEW INDUSTRIES TO OPERATE 


Chilean chemical in- 
approximately the 


Production in the 
dustry in 1949 was at 
ume rate as in 1948 
Several new industries are expected to be 
established by foreign interests. A wood- 
distillation plant, with Austrian capital, will 
produce methanol, acetone, and soap. A 
fish-products industry to be operated by a 
United States company will manufacture fish 
meal 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN 


REPUBLIC 
The anhydrous-alcohol plant at Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, which cost 


$450,000, will have an estimated production 
of 2,500,000 gallons annually. The company 
is under joint ownership of the Dominican 
Government and private interests in the 
United States. 


New NITROGEN-FERTILIZER PLANT IN 
FINLAND 


Kymi Oy has constructed a nitrogenous- 
fertilizer plant at Voikka, Finland, It has 
an annual capacity of 4,000 to 5,000 metric 
tons and is the country’s only nitrogen plant. 
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con- 
sidering for some time the establishment of 
a State nitrogen factory to reduce depend- 
ence upon foreign sources for this material. 


The Finnish Government has been 


{mports of nitrogenous fertilizers in 1948 


totaled 45,000 tons. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF AMMONIA, 
FRANCE 


Present plans are to increase France’s pro- 
duction of ammonia for nitrogen manufac- 
ture sufficiently to permit an output of 
300,000 metric tons of nitrogen annually. 
This goal, however, is not considered likely 
to be attained soon. By 1947 production of 
ammonia had equaled the prewar figure and 
in 1948 (175,000 tons) had surpassed it. 
Output in 1949 increased stil further—to 
228,000 tons, 


U.S. SuPPLIES LARGE SHARE OF CHEMICALS 
TO GREECE 


In 1949 Greece imported chemical and 
pharmaceutical products (excluding paints 
and dyeing and tanning materials) valued 
at 109,952,000,000 drachmas. The United 
States accounted for 39 percent. (For sta- 
tistical purposes, the Ministry of National 
Economy converts foreign exchange at the 
rate of 5,000 drachmas = US$1.) 

Imports of paints and dyeing and tanning 
materials in 1949 totaled 14,572,000,000 
drachmas (23 percent from the United 
States). 


FEBRUARY IMPORTS, HONG KONG 


Hong Kong's imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in February 1950 
amounted to HK$14,948,905, compared with 
HK$24,538,000 in January. They were third 
in value among total imports. 


PHOSPHATE RocK IMPORTS FLUCTUATE, 


JAPAN 
Japan's imports of phosphate rock in 1949 
totaled 349,180 metric tons, according to 


statistics of the Ministry of Finance. They 
fluctuated considerably, from a low of 9,241 
tons in June to a high of 60,602 tons in 
September. 


NEw AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANT URGED, 
PAKISTAN 


The Director of Agriculture, Punjab, Pakis- 
tan, is stressing the importance of increased 
use of chemical fertilizers. It has been 
recommended that an ammonium-sulfate 
plant be established at Khewra to meet pro- 
vincial requirements. 


NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS, 
SPAIN 


Application of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
quantities used before the civil war would 
result in great improvement in Spain’s agri- 
cultural output. It is estimated that annual 
use of 100,000 metric tons of nitrogen (N 
content)—-about three times present con- 
sumption—for two consecutive years would 
raise production to near prewar figures. This 





amount, or slightly more, would be needed 
annually thereafter to maintain high output. 

Requests for larger allocations of foreign 
exchange for purchase of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers have not been granted. 


INCREASED SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan in 
1949 was 2,583,200 metric tons. Monthly 
average output increased to 215,200 tons from 
162,500 tons in 1948, the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry reports. 


BONE EXPORTS, PAKISTAN 


Exports of bones through the port of 
Karachi, Pakistan, in 1949 totaled 23,200 long 
tons, valued at 4,533,200 rupees. The United 
Kingdom was the principal customer; the 
United States took 2,590 tons. (1 rupee 
$0.30, United States currency.) 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF CALCIUM CYANA- 
MIDE, SPAIN 


Union Quimica del Norte de Espafia, S. A., 
Spain, plans to manufacture annually at a 
plant in Santander 6,000 metric tons of cal- 
cium cyanamide. Capacity will be expanded 
later to 10,000 tons. 


TURKISH IMPORTS IN 1949 


Turkey's imports of chemicals and medic- 
inals (not including dyes and alkaloids) in 
1949 amounted to T£12,724,000. Imports of 
dyes were valued at T£16,155,000 and ac- 
counted for 2 percent of total imports. 
(T£1—$0.357, U. S. currency.) 


INCREASED INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL OUTPUT, 
U; 


The United Kingdom's production of in- 
dustrial alcohol in January 1950 increased 
sharply from that in December 1949. Totals 
were 2,520,000 imperial gallons and 1,780,000 
imperial gallons, respectively, the Board of 
Trade reports. 


U. K.’s IMporRTS OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
INCREASE 


The United Kingdom’s imports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in January 1950 
increased to £2,610,000 in value from £2,410,- 
000 in December 1949, according to monthly 
trade returns published in the British press. 
The United States, with £829,000, continued 
to be the leading supplier; carbon black ac- 
counted for £399,000 of this amount. France 
was second and Germany third. 

The four leading items imported in Jan- 
uary were potassium chloride, carbon black, 
tanning extracts, and superphosphates, which 
totaled £1,220,000. 


TAR-OIL AND CRESYLIC-ACID EXPORTS 
Drop, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of creosote 
and other tar oils in 1949 totaled 35,377,171 
imperial gallons, valued at £1,650,313, com- 
pared with 37,359,438 gallons (£1,871,437) in 
1948, according to Trade and Navigation Ac- 
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The United States in 1949 took 
23,108,373 gallons, valued at £1,003,695. 
Exports of cresylic acid in 1949 dropped 
sharply to 1,455,464 gallons, worth £377,567, 
from 2,565,470 gallons (£951,005) in 1948. 


counts. 


Coal and Coke 


AUSTRALIA’S COAL PropucTION RESUMED; 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Following the end of the 7-week coal 
strike in Australia on August 15, 1949, opera- 
tions were resumed at record levels. Despite 
the 3-week miners’ vacation which began 
December 16, approximately 30 percent of 
the 1949 output of 14,106,000 long tons of 
bituminous and subbituminous coal was 
realized in the last quarter of the year. 

Australia imported 441,526 long tons of 
coal in 1949, including 164,355 tons from the 
United Kingdom, 191,067 tons from India, 
and 86,104 tons from South Africa. Coal 
exports totaled 48,317 tons, of which 31,541 
tons went to New Caledonia, 13,890 tons to 
Fiji, and the remainder to other neighboring 
islands. 


New BrIQUET PLANT COMPLETED IN 
FINLAND 


Construction of a briquet plant with a 
production capacity of 25 tons per hour Was 
completed in Finland at the end of 1949. 
The plant will use coke breeze and was es- 
tablished in order to save foreign exchange, 
as the import price of coke breeze is lower 
than the price of coal and coke. The briquets 
are expected to be more economical than the 
best coke qualities and to have just as high 
a heating capacity. 

During 1950, the plant is expected to use 
coke breeze from stock piles accumulated in 
1948 and to effect a currency saving of 184,- 
800,000 Finnish marks or about $800,000. 


YuGosLavia’s COKE IMPORTS UNDER 
AGREEMENT WITH NETHERLANDS 


Yugoslavia will import 50,000 metric tons 
of coke from the Netherlands during the 12- 
month period ending October 31, 1950, ac- 
cording to the trade agreement between the 
two countries. During the preceding 12- 
month period, the Netherlands exported 
54,214 tons of coke to Yugoslavia. 


REVISION IN BUNKER-COAL PRICES, 
NETHERLANDS 


Prices of bunker coal supplied to seagoing 
vessels at Netherlands ports were revised as 
of Jamuary 16, 1950. Closer calculation has 
enabled suppliers to apply a slight reduction 
in prices for quantities of 25 to 199 tons. 
The price per metric ton, f. o. b., for 25 to 
49 tons was reduced from $13.15 to $12.95 
and for 50 to 199 tons, from $12.90 to $12.75. 
Prices for other quantities remain at the 
level established on October 13, 1949, as 
reported in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 19, 1949. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, MALAYA 


Coal output in Malaya amounted to 386,- 
898 tons in 1949, compared with 375,460 tons 
in 1948. Imports in 1949 amounted to 
135,649 tons, and were mainly from India 
and South Africa. Imports in 1948 totaled 
125,819 tons and were primarily from India. 

Prospects for any significant increase in 
coal output are not good, inasmuch as the 
mining and power industries in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya are turning more and more 
to hydroelectricity and fuel oil as sources of 
energy. The only steady outlet for coal will 
be the railroads, which are required by law 
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to use this fuel as their main source of 
supply. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTs IN 1949, SPAIN 


Production of coal and lignite in Spain 
increased by almost 150,000 metric tons, to a 
total of 11,963,000 tons in 1949. Anthracite 
and lignite production declined, but bitumi- 
nous-coal output increased from 8,964,000 
tons in 1948 to 9,211,000 tons in 1949. 

Spain's imports of bituminous coal totaled 
913,066 tons in 1949, almost twice the 1948 
total. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


HOUSING PROGRESS IN 1949, CANADA 


Approximately 91,000 new housing units 
were completed in Canada during 1949, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Canadian 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
The total represented an increase of more 
than 10,000 units over 1948, the previous 
building-peak year in Canada. 

British Columbia continued to lead other 
regions of Canada in over-all housing com- 
pletions per capita during 1949, followed by 
Ontario, the Prairies, Quebec, and the Mari- 
times. For the first time since the war, the 
number of houses completed in the entire 
Dominion significantly was reported to ex- 
ceed the net increase in the number of 
families formed, thus cutting substantially 
into the backlog of housing demand. 

The supply of building materials of all 
types, with the possible exception of cement, 
was reported as easier in 1949 than in 1948. 
In the aggregate, the volume of production 
of building materials was about 7 percent 
above 1948. At the same time, the con- 
struction labor force increased by about 14 
percent, averaging 348,000 during 1949. 
Average wage rates and construction costs 
increased 6 and 5 percent, respectively, dur- 
ing the year. 


NEW CHEMICAL PLANT To BE BUILT NEAR 
MARSEILLE, FRANCE 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
has allotted $693,000 for the construction of 
a new chemical factory near the Etang de 
Berre, a rapidly developing petroleum center, 
in the vicinity of Marseille, France, state 
Foreign Service reports. The plant, when 
completed, will process petroleum-refining 
byproducts 


EXPANSION OF MADRAS HARBOR, INDIA 


A project for the construction of a wet 
dock in Madras, capable of berthing four 
600-foot ships has been accepted in principle 
by the Government of India, the Minister of 
Transport recently announced. 

Steps are now being taken to acquire land 
for the project, the Minister indicated, after 
which formal possession of the area will be 
turned over to the Madras Port Trust. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS APPROVED FOR THE 
TUSCANY REGION, ITALY 


The ECA special mission to Italy has 
approved an allocation of 388,646,000 lire 
(equivalent to $621,830) to help finance nine 
reclamation projects in the Tuscany region, 
the ECA announced recently. 

The projects will include the construction 
of drainage ditches and an extensive road 
network. Several country roads are also to 
be repaired and one aqueduct will be built. 

The allocation is part of the 70,000,000,000- 
lira ECA agriculture program financed from 


the counterpart lira funds, and is in addition 
to 585,000,000 lire previously allocated for 
land reclamation projects in Tuscany, 


NEW BREWERY PLANNED IN MAniia 
PHILIPPINES 


Construction of a new brewery plant hay- 
ing bottling facilities, a warehouse, ang an 
office building, and costing more than 1,000,- 
000 pesos (approximately $500,000) is being 
planned in Manila, according to press reports, 
The brewery, sponsored by the Halili Enter- 
prises, is expected to be in production before 
the end of 1950. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES FOR IRON-ORE 
CONCESSION PLANNED, VENEZUELA 


A United States steel corporation is re. 
ported to have completed geological and 
technical studies of its iron-ore concessions 
centering at Cerro Bolivar, south of the 
Orinoco River, in Venezuela. The corpora- 
tion has organized a new subsidiary, the 
Orinoco Mining Co., to undertake the con- 
struction of installations and eventual 
iron-ore-mining operations. 

Construction of mining plant facilities, 
workers’ houses, community and transporta- 
tion facilities, and other development work 
will reportedly represent an investment of 
approximately $200,000,000. Under present 
schedules, construction activitiy is to be 
initiated by the end of the year and is ex- 
pected to require at least 4 years for com- 
pletion. 

At present, the construction of a railroad 
from Cerro Bolivar to a point near the port 
of Puerto La Cruz is being considered to 
facilitate rapid shipment of ore to the 
United States. Also under study is the pos- 
sibility of constructing a railroad from the 
mines to a point near Ciudad Bolivar on the 
Orinoco River and utilizing heavy tonnage 
vessels by dredging sections of the river and 
the Cano Macareo 


Electrical 
{quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS OF ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS, WESTERN GERMANY 


Possibilities for expanded output in the 
German electrical-products industry are con- 
sidered to be favorable in view of the future 
electrification of sizable sections of the 
Bundesbahn (Federal railway system) and 
the needs of the mining and electric-power 
industries. According to the Central Associa- 
tion of the Electrical Products Industry, the 
main problem is one of obtaining enough 
capital. A shortage of productive capacity 
is no longer a limiting factor 

During a recent convention of firms in the 
industry, it was mentioned that the electric 
products industry was awarded approximately 
one-third of the credits placed at the dis- 
posal of firms taking part in the expansion 
program for communications services and 
installations. It is believed, however, that the 
capital needs of the smaller firms may not be 
filled for some time. Production in 1949 
amounted to 2,400,000,000 Deutsche marks 
and 225,000 and 45,000 workers were em- 
ployed in the Western Zones and in the 
Western Sectors of Berlin, respectively. 
Table 1 shows the marked degree of improve- 
ment achieved in 1949. 

Exports of the West German electrical 
industry in 1948 amounted to approximately 
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30,000,000 Deutsche marks and increased to 
100,000,000 Deutsche marks during 1949. 
Items which were exported in considerable 
quantities during 1949, and their approxi- 
mate respective shares of the export business, 
are listed in table 2. 

Foreign countries are displaying a lively 
interest in Western Germany’s output in 
these lines. Orders for larger installations 
have been received in recent months giving 
rise to the hope that export of electric prod- 
ucts generally may be kept at favorable levels. 


marie 1.—Flectrical Products Manufac- 
tured in Western Germany and Western 
Berlin During 1948 and 1949 


[Value in millions of Deutsche marks] ! 


Value 
Item 
1048 1049 


Electrical machinery 146 312 
Transformers 20) | 84 
Storage batterie 93 65 
High-tension swit hes 12 29 
Low-tension swit hes 66 | 103 
Installation materials 98 | 2 
Insulated wirin 2% | 202 
Cables 62 142 
Electro-mechanical tools 24 25 
Welding equipment 2] 18 
Electrical heating equipment RS 57 
Electrical motor 18 | 24 
Refrigerators 25 2% 
Equipment and installations for long-dis- 

tance wire Service 29 R0 
High frequency equipment 114 196 
Electrical measuring and testing devices 4] 2 
Electrical meters and switch clocks 14 | 41 
Bulbs ry) | 02 
Electron tubes 27 | 49 
Medical equipment 43 | 60 


1 Prior to September 1949 the Deutsche mark was 
officially valued at 30 cents; since that date the legal 
rate has amounted to 23.8 cents. 


TABLE 2 Western Germany's Earports of 
Selected Electrical Products, 1949 


Percentage 


Item of total 
Electrical machinery 10.8 
Switching equipment 8.9 
Measuring and testing equipment 7.4 
Cables 6.3 
Medical equipment 12.1 
Installation materials 12.3 


CANADIAN PURCHASES 


From proceedings on the floor of the On- 
tario Legislature, it appeared, in reply to a 
member's question, that the records of the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission showed 
that from January 1, 1948, to February 1, 1950, 
the value of electric equipment purchased in 
the United States amounted to US$12,500,000; 
that the value of similar material during the 
same period purchased in Great Britain was 
US$9,009,030; and that there were no pur- 
chases during that period of United States 
material that could be duplicated in either 
Canada or Great Britain. 


EXPANSION IN MExXICO’s ELECTRIC-POWER 
FAcILITIES 


On March 24 the installation engineers 
for the Nueva Compania Eléctrica Chapala, 
S. A., began test operation of the first of 
its four 13,000-kilowatt generators at the 
Colimilla hydroelectric plant on the Santi- 
ago River near Guadalajara. It is expected 
that the generator will be officially accepted 
by the power company and will become a 
regular producing unit of the system in the 
near future. 

The second of the four generating units 
of this 65,000,000-peso hydroelectric power 
installation is now being assembled, with 
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Lempa River Hydroelectric Project 


The Comisién Ejecutiva Hidroeléctrica del Rio Lempa (CEL), an autonomous agency 
of the Government of the Republic of El Salvador, Central America, will undertake 
construction of a 30,000-kw. hydroelectric power plant at Chorrera del Guayabo on the 
Lempa River, to be completed on or about July 1, 1952, and has decided to put this 
into effect by the awarding of six main contracts as follows: (1) Construction of dam 
and underground powerhouse; (2) Turbines; (3) Generators; (4) Mechanical equip- 
ment; (5) Electrical equipment; and (6) Transmission lines. These contracts will be 
awarded through world-wide bidding but restricted to the most experienced and 
responsible firms. 

Financing of the Project. The financing of the project will be covered by (1) a loan 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and (2) a local bond 
issue. With respect to item (1) a Loan Agreement between the Comisién Ejecutiva 
Hidroeléctrica del Rio Lempa and the above-mentioned Bank and a Guaranty Agreement 
between the Government of El Salvador and said Bank were signed under date of 
December 14, 1949, This loan is in the amount of US$12,545,000 and is intended to 
cover all disbursements in foreign currency; with respect to item (2) negotiations are 
very much advanced so that within a very short time the local bond issue necessary to 
cover all expenses in local currency will be assured. 

Description of the Project. The Guayabo hydroelectric power project will be located 
on the Lempa River about 58 kilometers in a straight line northeast of the capital city 
of San Salvador. At this point the river flows nearly eastward. 

The land to be overflowed by the reservoir covers a total area of about 20 square 
kilometers or 7.7 square miles, and the reservoir will store about 177,000,000 cubic 
meters or 144,000 acre feet in the upper 13 meters of depth. This will be sufficient for 
a regulated flow of 42 cubic meters per second during the dryest season and 46 cubic 
meters per second in the average year. 

The design and supervision of construction of the project and the initial operation of 
the plant will be supervised by CEL’s Consulting Engineers, the Harza Engineering Co., 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill., from whom firms qualified by the Commission 
may obtain plans and drawings. 

Dam, Spillways, and Headworks. The dam will be a concrete gravity structure about 
64 meters high and nearly 500 meters long with a spillway in the highest portion, at 
the main river channel, controlled by seven large steel radial gates each 12 meters high 
by 12.5 meters wide. Two Howell-Bunger valves through the base will be provided. A 
very extreme flood will also overflow through a valley to the northward where an earth 
fill “fuse plug” is provided. ‘To the right or south of the spillway will be a concrete 
gravity wing dam extending to high ground, and on the left or north of the spillway will 
be the intake structure forming a part of the dam. This structure will contain trash 
screens and steel gates which shut off or admit water, as required, to vertical penstock 
shafts with concreted-in-steel liners leading downward to the hydraulic turbines 

Power Station and Equipment. There will be a power station of underground type 
occupying a chamber excavated in the rock directly below the intakes. This will be 
equipped initially with two horizontal shaft hydraulic turbines each driving an horizontal 
shaft generator and with extra floor space for erection and dismantling, switchgear, and 
operating room. The turbines will be rated each at 21,000 horsepower at a head of 160 
feet or 49 meters. The generators will be rated at about 16,700 kv-a. at 90 percent power 
factor, 200 r. p. m. 60 cycle, three phase. The Guayabo station will generate, with the 
initial two units, a normal capacity of 30,000 kw. decreasing to about 26,000 kw. when 
useful storage is drawn down to the lowest operating elevation. The two turbines will 
discharge through horizontal conical draft tubes into a joint tail tunnel about 280 meters 
long followed by open cut for about 70 meters. The head will vary from about 54 meters 
or 177 feet at full reservoir and full-load flow down to about 44 meters or 144 feet at 
low reservoir elevation. Access to powerhouse will be through elevator or inclined tunnel. 

Substation at Dam and Transmission System. <A step-up substation to 115,000 volts 
will be located just downstream of the intake and directly over the powerhouse, fed by 
low tension cables from the generators below. It will contain transformers and switch- 
gear for feeding the outgoing 115,000-volt transmission lines to be constructed for supply 
to San Salvador and other load centers. Approximate total length of 150 kilometers of 
transmission line is projected, and will include the necessary receiving and distributing 
substations. 

An inspection tunnel has been driven into the location of the underground powerhouse ; 
drawings and specifications are being completed as, also, a close estimate of unit 
quantities. 

Interested parties who are favorably qualified by the Commission may visit the site 
of the project at their own expense. 

[ Nore.—See also article entitled “Lempa River Project Offers Opportunity for U. S. 
Firms,” under “New World Trade Leads,” on page 10 of this issue. ] 





the operating test scheduled for May. The 
other two units, according to the installa- 
tion engineer, should be in operation by 
October of this year. 

Sufficient transformers have already been 
installed at the Colimilla plant to convert the 
output of the first two generators to the 
70,000 volts carried on the new power line 
to Alamos, and the remaining transformers 
are in the process of installation. 

Although this addition to the generating 
capacity of the Nueva Compania Eléctrica 


season. 








Chapala, S. A., does not solve the electric- 
power problem in Jalisco, it does alleviate 
the situation to some extent and permits the 
power company to shut down the steam 
plant at Guadalajara for badly needed re- 
pairs. With the shutting down of the steam 
plant the net gain in power from the new 
generator is only 5,000 kilowatts, but this 
amount is welcomed by all users as an addi- 
tional guarantee against extended cut-offs 
of power during the remainder of the dry 











ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW POWER STATION 
AUTHORIZED, U. K. 


Under date of March 24, 1950, the British 
Electricity Authority announced that it had 
received the consent of the Minister of Fuel 
and Power to the establishment of a new 
power station and the extension of an exist- 
ing station. The new station is to be located 
at Crimpsall, Doncaster; the first section will 
have two turbo-alternator sets each of 30,000 
kilowatts and four boilers each of an evap- 
orative capacity of 180,000 pounds per hour. 
When fully built, the station will have an 
installed capacity of 120,000 kilowatts. 

The extension, consisting of one turbo- 
alternator of 60,000 kilowatts and one boiler 
with an evaporative capacity of 540,000 
pounds per hour, will be carried out at Por- 
tobello Generating Station, Edinburgh. It 
will raise the installed capacity of this sta- 
tion to 192,500 kilowatts. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee 


COFFEE EXPORTS CONTINUE DECLINE, 
BRAZIL 


Brazilian coffee exports continued to fall 
off in February 1950, the unofficial total 
being set at only 720,666 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
Although exports normally drop in the first 
half of the calendar year as coffee from 
Colombia and Central America reaches mar- 
ket in greater volume, the recent decrease 
in Brazilian exports has been much greater 
than normal. Reduced imports by consum- 
ing countries as a result of previous heavy 
purchases, reduction of inventories, and pos- 
sibly reduced consumption have no doubt 
been factors in the decline. 

The market which held steady in January 
and most of February despite very slack 
demand, began to fall off by the middle of 
March. The published spot price of Santos 
type 4 “soft” coffee, which held steady at 
177 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms for a number 
of weeks, dropped to 173 cruzeiros by March 
14. The decrease was greater for higher- 
quality coffee. (One cruzeiro—about $0.0534 
United States currency). 

The supply situation showed a definite im- 
provement as a result of reduced exports and 
greater dispatches from the interior than 
had been anticipated. Although exports in 
the period March to June 1949 averaged 
1,400,000 bags per month, trade circles be- 
lieve that in 1950 the average for these 
months will not exceed 1,200,000 bags. This 
rate would reduce the carry-over on June 30, 
1950, to about 4,300,000 bags. A carry-over of 
this size and 13,200,000 bags from the on- 
coming crop indicate a total supply for ex- 
port in 1950-51 of 17,500,000 bags. This is 
about equal to total exports in 1948 but is 
nearly 1,900,000 bags smaller than exports 
in 1949. 


COFFEE IMPORTS SMALL, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


In 1949 imports of coffee into Western Ger- 
many totaled 232,000 sacks, all from Brazil. 
Before the war, annual coffee consumption 
in all of Germany required the importation 
of 3,200,000 sacks. 

The first imports arrived in August 1948 
(after a break of almost 10 years), a total of 
108,000 sacks entering the country from that 
date until the end of the year. The first 
shipment consisted of 68,000 sacks of 60 kilo- 
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grams each, from Brazil, Belgian Congo, and 
West Africa. A second shipment of 40,000 
sacks consisted of 60 percent West African 
and 40 percent Brazilian coffees. 


Cacao 


EXPANSION OUTLOOK GooD, LIBERIA 


Increasing interest over the past 4 years, 
on the part of Liberian farmers and others, 
in the production of Cacao has demonstrated 
that a properly fostered program offers pos- 
sibilities for developing a major cash crop 
among Liberia’s small farmers. Inasmuch 
as little investment, except in land, labor, 
and inexpensive tools is required, small 
Liberian farmers, in the cacao-growing belt 
of the Gold Coast and Nigeria, are taking to 
this crop with enthusiasm. Good prices for 
the past 3 years also have been an incentive 
for expanding cacao production. 

Few changes occurred in the price received 
by producers for their 1949 crop as com- 
pared with 1948 when farmers in the bush 
received 10 cents per pound for their cacao, 
and those near the coast received 12 to 13 
cents per pound Competition remained 
keen and contributed to holding prices at 
these levels. 

Unofficial estimates place the 1949 exports 
of cacao at 520 long tons (1,164,800 pounds), 
valued at $136,444—a 43-percent gain in 
quantity and a 50-percent increase in value 
over the preceding year 

The United States purchased 884,800 
pounds, valued at $108,824, in 1949, and the 
Netherlands took 276,640 pounds valued at 
$27,348. The remainder went to the United 
Kingdom and other countries. Exports to 
the United States in 1948 amounted to 156,£00 
pounds, valued at $24,637, and to the Nether- 


lands, 616,000 pounds valued at $60,198. 
Total exports in 1948 were 806,400 pounds, 


valued at $90,406. 

The outlook for continued cacao expansion 
in Liberia is good. Present indications point 
to the fact that should the present rate of 
annual plantings continue for the next 10 
years, cacao could become one of Liberia's 
major export crops. It is estimated that an 
additional 10,000 will be planted t 
cacao in 1950. 


acres 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CHILEAN EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUITS 


The Chilean 1949-50 harvest of most fruits 
was below the 1948-49 crop, chiefly because 
of weather conditions during the growing 
period which resulted in a scarcity of irriga- 
tion water and natural soil moisture. The 
quality of the fruits, however, was good 

Total exports of fresh fruit from Chile in 
1949 were almost double those of 1948—10,- 
428.4 metric tons as compared with 5,919.7 
tons. Exports of fresh fruits in 1949 brought 
into Chile the equivalent of $1,540,161, 
whereas in 1948 the comparable figure was 
$1,073,516. 

Chile’s exports of fresh apples in 1949 
amounted to 6,942 metric tons, as against 
2,336 tons in 1948. Chief buyers in 1949 were 
Sweden, Germany, and the United States, in 
the order named 

An export quota of 8,000 tons has been fixed 
for 1950. 

During 1949, exports of pears from Chile 
totaled 117 metric tons as compared with 171 
tons in 1948. Panama and the United States 
received the bulk of the 1949 exports, 48 and 
47 tons, respectively. An export quota of 500 
metric tons has been fixed for 1950. 

Exports of peaches in 1949 were appreciably 
larger than in 1948—616 metric tons as com- 
pared with 435 tons. The United States was 
the principal customer in 1949 taking 598 
tons. Peaches can be exported freely from 


Chile, as no export quota is establisheq for 
them. Exporters report considerable foreign 
interest in peaches, particularly nectarines, 

Exports of plums in 1949 were greater than 
in. 1948, having totaled 442 metric tons com. 
pared with 378 tons. The United States pur. 
chased all but about 10 tons of the 1949 
exports. 

Exports of cherries in 1949 amounted to 
just under 10 tons, compared with 79 tons in 
1948. Up to the middle of March 1950 exports 
to the United States alone are Unofficially 
estimated at almost 41 tons. There are no 
export control restrictions on fresh cherries, 

Exports of grapes in 1949 totaled 2,294 tons, 
as compared with 2,519 tons in 1948. The 
United States was the leading customer in 
1949 taking 970 tons, and Venezuela rankeg 
second with 468 tons. 

Melon exports in 1949 amounted to 1,133 
tons, and in 1948 to 1,488 tons. In addition 
to muskKmelons, Chile exported 2 tons of 
watermelons to Bolivia. 


POTATO PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, CANADA 


Potato production in Canada in 1949 de. 
clined slightly from record 1948 levels. An 
estimated 89,197,000 bushels of potatoes were 
produced compared with 92,100,000 bushels in 
1948 Seed-potato production was at the 
record 18,800,000 bushels 

Quantities available for consumption wil] 
be slightly lower in 1950, but it is expected 
that few potatoes will remain unsold, so that 
per capita consumption will be maintained, 

Potato exports are expected to be substan- 
tially higher during the 1949-50 
than they were a year ago 


level of 


crop year 
Grains and Products 


HYBRID-CORN-SEED YIELDS Low, KENYA 


maize 


Africa, are 


Yields of (corn) in British 
East low The yield 
throughout the colony in the years 1942-44 
was 7.1 bags of 200 pounds each per acre, 
although a yield of 15 bags per acre is possible 

Experiments at Njoro and in the Trans 
Nzoia conducted by the Plant Breeding Serv- 
ices of Kenya, have shown that high yields of 
maize depend more on the use of healthy 
vigorous and on properly and evenly 
spaced planting than on anything else, always 
excepting good cultivation the ( 
fertilizers where necessary 


Kenya, 


average 


seed 


and use of 

rhe latest advance in maize improvement 
comes with the production of hybrid 
which has had such marked success in the 
United States. It been reported that 
hybrid corn has already been synthesized by 
the Plant Breeding Services, and it was found 
that the types produced yielded no better 
than good mass-selected seeds. Ready-made 
hybrids from the United States, South Africa, 
and Southern Rhodesia have not been suc- 
cessful in Kenya, and it would appear that 
the colony will have to produce its own 
hybrids adapted for local climate and condi- 
tions by research within the colony. 

A hybrid maize program has been started 
but it will take at least 15 years to produce 
results 


corn, 


has 


RICE OuTPuT Orr 4.4 PERCENT, PAKISTAN 


The final forecast of Pakistan's 1949~50 
rice output is 8,053,000 tons of cleaned rice, 
according to the Ministry of Agriculture, a 
decrease of about 4.4 percent from 1948-49 
production of 8,427,000 tons 

Whereas there has been a general increase 
in production in Western Pakistan, the yield 
of autumn rice in Eastern Pakistan decreased 
nearly 11 percent and that of winter rice, 
4 percent. This is attributed to unfavorable 
weather at the time of maturity of the crop. 
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The broadcast winter rice crop suffered more 
than the transplanted one. The winter crop 
was also attacked by “Ufra” disease and 


insects. 


INCREASED RICE PRODUCTION EXPECTED 
MALAYA 


Production of rice in Malaya in the 1949-50 
season is Officially estimated at 400,000 tons 
as compared with an output of 307,180 tons 
in the 1948-49 season. 

Imports of rice into Malaya in 1949 
amounted to 409,577 tons. Requirements for 
1950 are estimated at 400,000 tons. Of Ma- 
laya’s total rice production in the 1948-49 
season, the Government was reported to 
have purchased 85,000 tons at prices suffi- 
ciently high to provide an incentive to pro- 
duction. 

Imports plus a portion of 1948-49 produc- 
tion, or 494,577 tons, constituted the Govern- 
ment-rationed supply in Malaya in 1949. 


Meat and Products 


BEEF EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


Exports of fresh and processed beef from 
Honduras in 1948-49 totaled approximately 
430,000 pounds, including canned meat sold 
to Venezuela. Exports to Cuba dropped to 
108,000 pounds in 1948-49 from approxi- 
mately 658,000 pounds in the preceding 12 
months, chiefly because of the restoration 
of Cuban import duties on meat products. 

Attempts are being made to obtain Gov- 
ernment meat inspection which would per- 
mit the entry of Honduran meat products 
into the United States. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER ExporTS Drop, MALAYA 


Exports of black pepper from Malaya in 
1949 totaled 3,310 tons as compared with 
4,692 tons in 1948, a decrease of more than 
29 percent. During 1949 Malaya’s best 
customers for black pepper were the Nether- 
lands, which took 1,031 tons or 31 percent 
of the total exports (918 tons or about 20 
percent in 1948); Brazil 302 tons or 9 percent 
(231 tons or 5 percent in 1948); British coun- 
tries in Asia, bought 282 tons or about 9 per- 
cent (64 tons or 1 percent in 1948); and Italy 
281 tons or 8 percent (521 tons or 11 percent 
in 1948). In 1949 the United States ranked 
fifth as a buyer of black pepper from Malaya 
accounting for 138 tons or 4 percent as com- 
pared with a total of 1,360 tons or 29 per- 
cent in 1948, when the United States was 
Malaya’s best customer. 

Total exports of white pepper from Malaya 
in 1949 amounted to 1,605 tons, a decline of 
55 percent as compared with 3,593 tons in 
1948. Of the total 1949 exports, the Nether- 
lands took 523 tons or 33 percent (899 tons 
or 25 percent in 1948); Union of South 
Africa, 230 tons or 14 percent (111 tons or 3 
percent in 1948); Australia 197 tons or 12 
percent (377 tons or 10 percent in 1948); and 
the United Kingdom 121 tons or about 8 
percent (1,012 tons or 28 percent in 1948). 
Shipments of white pepper to the United 
States, which amounted to 63.50 tons or 4 
percent of the total 1949 exports, were re- 
duced 37 percent below the 1948 figure of 100 
tons. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS PRODUCTION, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s output of sugar in 1949 totaled 
548,772 metric tons, about 3 percent less than 
the 565,471 tons produced in 1948. Sufficient 
cane was available for a larger crop, but 


May 8, 1950 


grinding was cut short by an industry-wide 
strike. 

Consumption of sugar in 1949 was esti- 
mated at 576,816 tons, exceeding production 
for the second consecutive year, with con- 
sequent reduction in stocks. At the end of 
March, sugar was scarce and carry-over was 
expected to be negligible by May, when the 
new grinding season is scheduled to begin. 
Apparently the Government is not planning 
to import sugar to alleviate the shortage. 

If mills grind without interruption and 
weather is favorable, 600,000 tons or more 
of sugar will be produced in 1950. 


NEAR-REcCORD SUGAR CROP, BARBADOS 


Production of sugar in Barbados, British 
West Indies, in 1949 was the second largest 
on record in that island, totaling about 152,- 
700 long tons and almost double that of 
1948. 

Accurate figures for consumption of sugar 
and sugar products are not obtainable for 
any 1 year. However, current annual sugar 
consumption in Barbados is estimated at ap- 
proximately 8,000 long tons. 

Exports of sugar in 1949 totaled 126,610 
long tons as compared with 49,652 tons in 
1948. Exports of molasses totaled 6,143,925 
gallons as against 6,560,629 gallons in 1948. 

The British Government, through the 
Ministry of Food, purchased the entire ex- 
portable output of sugar in 1949 for alloca- 
tion within the Empire. The molasses output 

yas purchased mostly by Canadian firms; 
some went to the United States. 

The 1950 sugar crop which was half har- 
vested by the end of March may exceed 
140,000 long tons. 


SuGAR Crop SLIGHTLY LARGER, 
EL SALVADOR 


The Salvadoran Ministry of Agriculture 
estimates the 1949-50 sugar crop at 24,485 
metric tons, compared with 23,915 tons in 
1948-49. The largest part of the crop is being 
reserved for domestic consumption, and the 
export surplus which is expected to total 
3,750 to 5,000 tons probably will be shipped to 
Honduras. It is not foreseen that any ship- 
ments will be made against the quota for im- 
ports of Salvadoran sugar into the United 
States. 


CuBA’s MOLASSES SALES TO U. S. 


The Cuban Stabilization Institute re- 
cently announced that it had sold 60,650,000 
gallons of blacKstrap molasses to six different 
buyers for export to the United States, 28,- 
800,000 gallons of it being for cattle feed. 
The sale price was the same as on other 
recent sales to the United States market 
(514 cents per gallon f. o. b. Cuban port, plus 
2.75 percent export tax). Shipments were 
to be made in the period April through June, 
with one-fourth cent per gallon rebate on 
April shipments and one-eighth cent on May 
shipments. 

For molasses not exported by July 1, 1950, 
the buyer will pay the institute one-tenth 
cent per month or fraction thereof for the 
July-September period, on which latter date 
all molasses must have been shipped. 


+ 
Furs 
Fur Imports Up SHARPLY IN 1949, BrazIL 


Fur apparel in Brazil is made up almost 
entirely from imported skins from soft-cur- 
rency countries. Because of duties and taxes 
on ready-made fur apparel of foreign origin, 
Brazil is not considered a good potential 
market for fur clothing made in the United 
States. 


Brazilian imports of ornamental furs in 
1949 totaled 4,426 kilograms compared with 
2,988 kilograms in 1948 and 7,422 in 1944. Of 
the 1949 imports, the United States supplied 
148 kilograms. In 1947, imports of ornamen- 
tal furs from the United States amounted to 
98 kilograms. There were no imports of furs 
from the United States in 1948, but in 1945, 
shipments from this source amounted to 
5,612 kilograms. 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND’S Fur- 
GARMENT INDUSTRY 


The fur-garment industry in New Zealand 
is expanding only to the extent of availabil- 
ity of imported skins, which, according to 
the trade and to the New Zealand Manufac- 
turers’ Federation, are far below require- 
ments. The greatest demand appears to be 
for muskrat, Russian squirrel, and fox. 

Prices of many fur items, particularly those 
of rabbitskin coats, are now lower than prior 
to November 1949. Silver-fox mneckpiece 
prices also are greatly reduced. However, it 
is believed that furs arriving under the 
1950 import allocation will be more expen- 
sive, as a result of devaluation. 


VENEZUELA’S FuR WEARING-APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 


Fur wearing apparel production and sales 
in Venezuela continued to decline in 1949, 
partly because of individual imports of furs 
especially from the United States. Retail 
outlets are granting credit terms of up to 
20 months in order to stimulate the lag- 
ging market and to reduce inventories. 

Imports of undressed and dressed (or 
dyed) furs and fur wearing apparel from 
the United States during the first 10 months 
of 1949 were valued at US$55,544 compared 
with $92,791 for all of 1948. Of the 1949 im- 
ports, undressed furs were valued at $4,007; 
dressed, $3,795; and fur wearing apparel, 
$47,742. 


General Products 


HOUSING MEN StTuDY PREFABRICATED 
UNITS, AUSTRALIA 


The possibility of large-scale importation 
of prefabricated houses, as a means of deal- 
ing with Australia’s serious housing shortage, 
is the purpose of a small mission being sent 
to the United Kingdom and to the Scandi- 
navian countries. In announcing the Com- 
monwealth Government’s decision to send 
a group of four, possibly supplemented by a 
senior housing official from each of the States 
of New South Wales and Victoria, the Minis- 
ter for Works and Housing alluded to the 
building rate of 1,000 houses a week, whereas 
the demand is rapidly increasing toward 
2,000 a week. 


BICYCLE IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, 
FINLAND 


Finland imported 42,500 bicycles in 1949, 
of which 20,905 were from Eastern Germany; 
13,497 from Sweden; 7,383 from the United 
Kingdom; 608 from France; and 107 from 
other countries. Domestic production in 
1949 amounted to approximately 40,000 bicy- 
cles, and it is estimated that the same num- 
ber will be manufactured in 1950. There 
are about 600,000 bicycles in use in Finland. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION Drops, BELGIUM 


Belgian production of cement in 1949 
amounted to 2,924,998 metric tons compared 
with 3,330,948 tons in 1948. 

During the first 7 months of 1949 produc- 
tion was well below output in the corre- 
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sponding period of 1948. 
subsequent months of 1949, however, a great 


In August, and 


improvement occurred. The increase was 
caused by renewed export demands which 
after August exceeded 100,000 tons per 
month, of which approximately 48,000 tons 
were shipped to the Netherlands. There also 
was an increase in domestic demand. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF WORKS OF ART 
INCREASING 


Canadian imports of objects of art, includ- 
ing paintings and pastels, statues and statu- 
ettes, and sculptures in 1949, were valued at 
more than $2,500,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately 48 percent over the $1,694,000 worth 
imported in 1946. 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States have been the largest postwar sup- 
pliers—the United States leading in 1946 and 
1947, and the United Kingdom leading in 
1948 and 1949. In some categories, however, 
some other countries are beginning to re- 
enter the Canadian market with large quan- 
tities. For example, Japan was second only 
to the United Kingdom in supplying porce- 
lain statues and statuettes. Likewise, with 
the United States retaining first place as a 
supplier of statues and statuettes of other 
materials, the United Kingdom was out- 
ranked in 1949 by Germany, Finland, and 
Japan, in that order, and in both 1947 and 
1948 by Italy and France. The United States 
was the only supplier of sculptures cast or 
cut from models prepared in Canada in the 
three immediate postwar years, and was the 
major source in 1949, Italy supplying the re- 
mainder. The United States led the United 
Kingdom in supplying Canada’s imports of 
paintings and pastels in each of the four 
postwar years. 


DOWNWARD TREND IN IMPORTS OF SCALES 
AND BALANCES, CANADA 


Canadian imports of scales and balances 
decreased in 1949, according to Dominion 
statistics. The United States was the prin- 
cipal supplier having provided equipment 
valued at $986,706 in 1949, compared with 
$1,019,524 in 1948. The next largest source 
was the United Kingdom, which supplied 
$59,862 in 1949, compared with $41,456 in 
1948; Switzerland supplied $7,817 in 1949, 
and $29,084 in 1948. Smaller suppliers were 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Japan. 


IMPORTS OF NONELECTRIC LIGHTING 
DEVICES DOWN, CANADA 


Canadian imports of gas and kerosene 
lighting devices, according to Canadian sta- 
tistics, decreased in 1949 by $131,106. The 
United States was the principal supplier. 
The value of gas and kerosene lighting de- 
vices imported from the United States in 
1948 was $301,524, which decreased to $148,- 
954 in 1949—a drop from 96 percent of the 
total in 1948 to 82 percent in 1949. 

Imports from the United Kingdom in- 
creased from $10,684 in 1948 to $28,188 in 
1949. Czechoslovakia and France also in- 
creased their trade in these items with Can- 
ada—Czechoslovakia, from $286 in 1948 to 
$1,716 in 1949, and France from $757 to $3,206, 
respectively. China and Switzerland sup- 
plied less than $1,000 worth of these items. 


CHESS-SET PRODUCTION AT HIGH LEVEL, 
FRANCE 


One of the many small specialized artisan 
industries that are helping French recovery 
is the making of chess sets. Production is 
now above that of 1948 by about 30 percent. 
Exports during 1949 to the United States 
alone are estimated at approximately $6,400. 

Most of the industry, which was virtually 
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destroyed during the war, is centered in the 
Ain Department, Dorton and Oyonnax. Five 
manufacturers and one association of crafts- 
men are now operating, and both domestic 
and foreign demand is increasing. 


INDIAN HANDICRAFTS FINDING GOOD SALES 
IN EUROPE 


Products of the Indian cottage industries 
are finding favor in the European markets, 
according to the foreign press. Articles in- 
clude toys, ivory goods, hemp baskets, screw- 
pine handbags, and sporting goods. Great 
Britain, France, and the Low Countries are 
said to be the leading European markets. 

Certain guaranties as to quality and de- 
sign have been given by the Cottage Indus- 
tries Directorate, which is in over-all charge 
of the cottage craft and which has agreed 
to work as an intermediary between the 
production centers and foreign buyers to in- 
sure uniform quality and design, the report 
states. Machinery has been set up for check- 
ing on all cottage-industry goods meant for 
export and also for sampling designs to as- 
sist in meeting the needs and taste of con- 
sumers in oversea markets. 

It is reported that one of the retail sell- 
ing agencies in New Delhi has set up a per- 
manent exhibition of cottage crafts. This 
firm reports a steady upward trend in its 
sales. 

A permanent exhibition was set up in 
New York City several months ago in an 
effort to attract the United States market 


SEPARATE OIL-BURNER STATISTICS To BE 
AVAILABLE, PORTUGAL 


Heretofore, Portugal has not provided sep- 
arate statistics for oil burners. Such im- 
ports were included under a general classifi- 
cation of “Industrial Machinery § and 
Apparatus.”’ 

Separate figures for oil burners will, how- 
ever, appear for the first time in 1949 Portu- 
gese statistics, which are as yet unpublished. 

For 1949, information as shown in the ac- 
companying table is available concerning 
Portuguese imports of oil burners. 


Imports of Oil Burners, Portugal, 1949 


Sources —— Weight, Value 
er 
Kilo- E-scu- 
Weighing up to 99 kilograms, grams dos | 
each: 
United’States 91 3,446 | 316, 600 
Total all countries 231 7,097 | 714, 900 
Weighing from 99 to 2,000 kilo- 
grams each: 
United States 
Total all countries 22 6,597 | 443, 520 
1 One escudo = approximately $0.035 U. S. currency. 


[ron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


WESTERN GERMANY’S STEEL PRODUCTION AT 
PERMITTED PEAK 


Western Germany’s steel production, av- 
eraging 32,149 metric tons a day, in February 
slightly exceeded the rate necessary to pro- 
duce the 11,100,000 tons which is the ceiling 
output permitted under the Level of Industry 
plan now in effect for all industry in Western 
Germany. Production in January averaged 
29,262 tons per day. 

Continuation of these high levels of pro- 
duction has been insured, at least in part, 
by the conclusion of arrangements which will 
bring approximately 2,700,000 tons of high- 


grade high-phosphorus iron ore to German 
from Sweden during 1950. This ore wij be 
used to make basic Bessemer steel. Negotig. 
tions for low-phosphorus ores from the de. 
posits of south-central Sweden and which 
would be used in open-hearth steel produc. 
tion are still under way. 

Meanwhile, it has been announced that 
the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany permitted the resumption of ex. 
ports of iron and steel to Eastern Germany 
last March 15, ending the embargo against 
this trade which was instituted February ¢, 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION OF IRON Org 
SPANISH Morocco 


Approximately 1,000,000 metric tons of 
high-grade iron ore are reported to have been 
mined in Spanish Morocco in 1949. The two 
principal producers—the Compania Espa. 
nola Minas del Rif and the Sociedad Minera 
Setolazar—report the extraction of 955,000 
tons of ore containing between 60 and 65 
percent Fe, and there was some production 
by smaller companies. 

As none of this ore is smelted locally, ex. 
port demand is of great consequence, In 
1949 shipments—all of which moved through 
the port of Melilla which is but a short dis. 
tance from the mines—totaled 893,448 metric 
tons and, as indicated in the following tabu. 
lation, they went chiefly to Great Britain and 
Spain. 


Exports of Iron Ore in 1949, 
Spanish Morocco 


Metrie 

Destination tons 
Great Britain . 511, 450 
Spain 230, 120 
Netherlands ! 77, 588 
l'rieste 57, 536 
Belgium ? 12, 535 
Germany ? 4, 219 
rotal 8Y3, 448 


1 Includes 4,000 tons exported by Compafifa Minera 
Hispano Africana 
? Allexported by Minas de Afra, 8. A 


STEEL SHORTAGE IN EASTERN GERMANY 


Not enough steel to satisfy local require- 
ments is being made or can be made in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. This is a situation 
of long standing. For example, in 1939 while 
this area was still a part of prewar Germany 
and when total German production was at its 
highest level, only 1,300,000 metric tons of 
semifinished and finished steel were produced 
in the present Soviet Zone against a demand 
for 3,300,000 tons. The 2,000,000-ton differ- 
ence was made up of 1,500,000 from mills in 
what is now the Federal Republic of Germany 
and 500,000 from what is now Western Po- 
land. Much this same situation (of short- 
age) will again obtain in 1950 when a 
planned production of 1,950,000 tons will be 
called upon to meet demands totaling at 
least 2,500,000 tons—if, in fact, anything like 
this tonnage is produced locally (crude steel 
production in 1939 was estimated to have 
totaled 370,000 tons). Supplies from Soviet 
Russia proper and from Soviet-dominated 
areas, if they repeat the performance of 
1949, will add but little to the insufficient 
local production. In that year, only 150,000 
tons were shipped into Eastern Germany 
from the Soviet Union, and the contribu- 
tions of both Poland and Czechoslovakia 
were likewise small. Neither of these last 
is expected to be in position to better their 
inadequate performance in 1950 because of 
heavy commitments already undertaken, and 
only limited quantities of steel again are 
expected to be available from the Soviet 
Union. Thus if the 1950 requirements of 
the Soviet Zone of Eastern Germany are to 
be met, it must be out of imports from West- 
ern Germany or any other source from which 
she may be able to buy. 
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a BRITISH MONTHLY STEEL OvutTPUT HIGHEST United States Exports of Iron and Steel whereas Germany was third supplier with a 
Vill be IN FEBRUARY Products trade of 4,650 tons, of which 3,433 tons were 
Otig. pig iron and 557 tons were nails. 
1€ de. More steel was manufactured in Great (In short tons] Because of Canada’s dominant position 
Which Britain in February than in any preceding z 7 among the suppliers of steel in February, 
‘Oduc. month. The output attained was equivalent , Febru- Janu- | Febru- Michigan with a total of 21,962 tons was the 
to an annual production rate of 16,898,000 a 1980 | 1980 | 1949 principal customs district through which 
| that gross tons and was substantially above the , coat as imports entered the United States. Phila- 
lic of annual rate of the previous highest monthly ne = ee delphia was second with 4,925 tons, followed 
of ex. output—16,409,000 tons—recorded in May 2 nn ta pitas aie “<li — a . — by New York with 4,237 tons, and Maryland, 
many 1949. Although it is improbable that pro- Ingots, blooms, and billets....| 9,501 | 9,164 | 12) 234 with 3,242 tons. Receipts at West Coast 
Bainst duction will continue at these record levels, Bars and rods: | - eae ~ - ports were sharply increased over January 
ary 6, a total production of 16,385,000 tons is indi- —" reinforcement...) oe | Re | i= with 2,001 tons coming in through Los 
cated for 1950, based on the January-Febru- Plates and skelp 15,762 | 25,693 | 26,524 Angeles against 706 tons; San Francisco, 
| Ore, ary average or well above the industry’s own Sheets and strip: ope ys | nae 1,116 tons against 79 tons; and Washington, 
earlier forecasts of 15,750,000 tons. oon “| ee - can rs om 328 tons against 8 tons. 

Pig-iron production, although expected to Tinplate and terneplate _ --- | 39.429 | 36,983 | 51,911 The amount of iron ore, 570,548 tons, im- 
nS of total 9,588,000 tons in 1950 or 166,000 tons Structural materials = == -2-- 38, 524 | 31,616 | 51, 437 ported in February was less than in Jan- 
Pap above 1949, was not as strong in February as mex "ee —— 1.963 | 21.772 | 25, 765 uary (672,717 tons), and the trade in fer- 
2 steel, averaging 3,000 tons less per week than Others... _- __.-----| 5,207 | 7,976 | 5,330 rous scrap totaled only 3,606 tons in con- 
Espa- in January. Tubular products: | trast with 33,468 tons the month before. 
inera | | | . | 5a pipe devs Me | 2,640 | 2,984 | 2,992 ae ne — received, however, 
ad 6 | British Iron and Steel Production, Janu- aan es pipe a. ieee ~ ae 29, = F ons against 52,399 tons. The trade 

ary and February 1949 and 1950 sche fA ' a oe ig a9, ( 3, 380 , 7 in these raw materials and that in iron and 
ction = t~~iaiimaee Lee we steel-mill materials is summarized in the 
[In gross tons] Wire and wire products: | 7° |’ ihe accompanying table. 
y, ex. - ~~ pane and galvan- | oni ree | “ine 
. . : fs 1zeda) : > 7b 4, 3 , 047 
a. | ree rene caatiags - aged manufactures 5 536 | 3 002 | 12 re Li k 
t dis. =| Period ———— —— Castings | ; ; u~ 3157 | 2.825 | 4,934 lvestoce 
netric re rap / Car wheels and axles 1 S11 3, 54 3, 868 
tabu- cman eee laeee — Forgings 1,435 | 56) 1,96 PROMOTION OF LIVESTOCK HUSBANDRY, 
2 and | Total 262, 581 {278,035 | 377, 159 WESTERN GERMANY 
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1950 | 
305, 300 15, 873, 000 


January 187, 400, 9, 742, 000 

February 184, 400) 9, 588, 000) 325, 000 16, 898, 000 
1949 | | 

January | 178, 100 9, 262,000 288, 500/15, 002, 000 

February 181, 200) 9, 422, 000) 311, 100/16, 176, 000 


STEEL To BE ROLLED IN BURMA 


The Burmese Government is reported to 
have completed plans for the construction 
of a Government-owned steel rolling mill. 
This plant, which will melt and roll 5,000 
tons of scrap iron and steel annually, will 
draw its raw material from the 50,000 tons of 
scrap which the Ministry of Industry and 
Mines estimates is available in Burma. The 
cost of the plant will be $400,000. 


SPAIN’S IRON-ORE EXPORTS DECREASE 


Spain, long a major supplier of high-grade 
iron ore to the world, exported 843,941 metric 
tons of this mineral in 1949. This was sub- 
stantially less than the 989,546-ton exports 
of 1948, and was only one-half as much as 
was exported in 1936—1,743,530 tons. 

The United Kingdom, as usual, was the 
chief market for Spanish iron ore in 1949, 
taking 751,344 tons of the 843,941-ton total. 
The Netherlands, with 70,533 tons, was the 
second largest purchaser followed by Ger- 
many with 22,034 tons. 


U.S. Exports oF IRON AND STEEL 


Despite the shipment from the United 
States of a slightly smaller total tonnage of 
iron and steel in February (262,581 net tons) 
than in January (278,035 tons), exports 
moved at a substantially higher average daily 
rate (9,378 tons) than in the preceding 
month (8,969 tons). However, compared 
with February 1949, exports this year were 
sharply reduced. 

In general, exports in February considered 
commodity by commodity rather closely par- 
alleled the January trade. Substantial in- 
creases were recorded in the trade in ferro- 
alloys, structural materials, and tinplate, 
while important reductions were reported in 
rails, plates and skelp, and welded pipe. 
Changes in the trade in other commodities 
were of minor character. 

Exports in February 1950, January 1950, 
and February 1949 are shown in the following 
table: 
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U.S. ImporTs RISE IN FEBRUARY 


Although United States imports of 45,056 
net tons of iron and steel in February 1950 
were only half as great as in February 1949 
(89,116 tons), they were nearly 10,000 tons 
larger than in January 1950 (35,422 tons). 
The increase in the receipts of pig and 
sponge iron alone from January to February 
was greater than the total net increase in 
those months and along with gains in the 
trade in concrete reinforcement bars, ferro- 
alloys, and structural materials more than 
offset reductions in receipts of ingots, 
blooms, and billets, wire and wire products, 
and “other” bars and rods. 


United States Imports of Iron and Steel 


{In net tons] 


Feb- | Jan- Feb- 
Product ruary | uary | ruary 
1950 | 1950 1949 
Pig and sponge iron _- 18,073 7,829, 24, 790 
Ferro-alloys |} 3,118) 2,115) 10,092 
Ingots, blooms, billets, and simi- 
lar items | 5,522; 8,545) 5,611 
Bars and rods: | 
Concrete reinforcement 3.790, 1,952; 1,079 
Other bars and rods 4,190 5,379) 6,841 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and tin- | 
plate 414) 2,233 1,824 
Structural materials 5.963) 3,553, 35, 999 
Rails and accessories 128 2 273 
Tubular products : 9 13 638 


Wire and wire products 
Hoop and bands, including cot- 


S 


35} 3, 470) 341 


791 312 


ton ties 1, 467 
Castings, forgings, and die 
blocks or blanks 23 19 161 
(: een 45,056 35,422 89, 116 
Miscellaneous raw materials: | | 
Iron ore 570, 548 672, 717/437, 966 
Manganese ore. 61, 564) 52,399) 61, 284 


Ferrous scrap — ..-| 3,606) 33, eae, 062 
| { 


Source: Data compiled in the Iron and Steel Division, 
ODC, from records of the Bureau of the Census. 


Canada was the chief source of February 
imports including 13,157 tons of pig iron 
and 5,372 tons of ingots and blooms in her 
22,222-ton total. Second place went to Bel- 
gium/Luxemburg with a total of 13,039 tons 
including 5,712 tons of plain structural 
shapes and 3,790 tons of concrete bars, 


A grant-in-aid request of 8,700,000 
Deutsche marks (1 Deutsche mark=$0.30 in 
U. S. currency) is being included in the 
budget for Western Germany to promote 
livestock husbandry and to control animal 
diseases. This is in line with the plan for 
increasing the animal populations to prewar 
levels. 

Plans call for the establishment of one or 
two large central artificial-insemination sta- 
tions in each Land, and a campaign is being 
conducted to combat bovine tuberculosis. It 
is estimated that 50 percent of all Western 
German cattle are infected with tuberculosis. 
Foot-and-mouth disease has decreased con- 
siderably, but plans are to continue the cam- 
paign against it. Sufficient vaccines from 
indigenous production are available, and this - 
disease is not expected to get out of control. 


EXPORTS IRREGULAR, HONDURAS 


Honduras in the year ended June 30, 1949, 
exported 57,752 pigs, compared with 53,732 in 
the preceding year. Cattle exports amounted 
to 33,770 head, a decrease of 6,669 from the 
1947-48 period. Most of this trade was with 
El Salvador, but 8,605 head of cattle were 
shipped to Guatemala. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORT MARKETS; FOREST AREA DIVIDED, 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Exports of logs and lumber from French 
West Africa in 1949 were estimated at 150,000 
metric tons and 75,000 tons, respectively. 
France was the principal market; others in- 
cluded the United States, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Acajou (mahogany) was the most popular 
type of lumber exported and accounted for 
60 percent of the total. Of the log exports, 
80 percent consisted of logs suitable for fur- 
niture and veneer, or such species as acajou, 


bosse, makere, avodire, samba, dibetou, 
framire, and niangon. 
About 1,150,000 hectares (1 hectare= 


2,471 acres) has been established as exploit- 
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able forest area containing several hundred 
varieties of timber. Approximately 300,000 
hectares have been surveyed and divided by 
the Government among lumber firms. 

Imports of lumber are relatively small. 
Few industries utilize lumber; metal and con- 
crete are used as much as possible because of 
termites. Imports of lumber in 1949, largely 
pine and oak, amounted to 35,000 tons, and 
plywood imports totaled 700 tons, the trade 
estimates. 


PRODUCTION; EXPORT PROSPECTS Favor- 
ABLE, FINLAND 


Finland’s lumber production in 1949 
totaled 840,000 standards, and _ exports 
amounted to 604,855 standards. Comparable 
figures for 1948 were 770,000 and 465,000 
standards, respectively. Great Britain was 
the leading market, taking 38 percent of the 
total. The Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Soviet Russia were next in importance. 

Export prospects for 1950 are considered 
favorable. It was reported early in March 
that 200,000 standards already had been sold 
at slightly increased prices. 


EXPORTERS ADVERSELY AFFECTED BY 
DEVALUATION, SURINAM 


Surinam timber and plywood exporters 
who depend on the Netherlands market have 
been affected adversely by devaluation of the 
guilder. One large sawmill, just erected, has 
closed because the owners state that they are 
unable to compete with sawmills in countries 
having currencies of lower value than in 
Surinam. 

A new, modern plywood mill shipping prin- 
cipally to the Netherlands has made a small 
trial shipment to the United States, but it is 
contended that the high United States import 
duty makes further shipments impractical. 


LARGEST PLYWOOD PLANT OPERATING, 
SWEDEN 


Sweden's largest plywood plant, located at 
Kristinehamn, recently started operations, 
states the foreign press. Its annual produc- 
tion is estimated at 20,000 cubic meters of 
plywood and 5,000 cubic meters of block- 
boards. The plant is equipped with modern 
machinery and is designed to ensure high 
technical standards in production. 


Machinery 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


BRAZIL’S TEXTILE—-MACHINERY SITUATION 


Brazil has about 3,500,000 spindles. Ac- 
cording to best available private estimates, 
automatic looms, most of which are in the 
State of Sao Paulo, are estimated to consti- 
tute only about 5 percent of the total looms 
installed. At the end of 1949, there were 
approximately 60,000 looms and _ 1,250,000 
spindles in operation in the State of Sao 
Paulo. The largest cotton-spinning mill in 
South America, which has approximately 
200,000 spindles, is located in Rio de Janiero, 
whereas the largest completely new plant is 
located in Sorocaba, about 66 miles from the 
city of Sao Paulo. This mill, which will 
eventually have 75,000 spindles, now has 30,- 
000 installed and in operation. 

The shortage of foreign exchange is a con- 
siderable handicap in the purchase of modern 
automatic looms. Many of the nonautomatic 
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Free Time Periods for 
Trade Fair Set 


The First United States International 
Trade Fair (Chicago, Aug. 7-20) has 
been advised by the United States Mari- 
time Commission that ocean carriers at 
New York may establish their own free 
time periods, subject, however, to a 
minimum of 5 days and a maximum of 
10 days. 

Fair officials have been further in- 
formed that it is not believed unreason- 
able for the carriers to allow a period 
of 10 days for cargo imported for ex- 
hibition purposes at the Fair as against 
a shorter period of time for other cargo, 
inasmuch as cargo for exhibition at the 
Fair would be imported to promote trade 
in the common benefit and would be non- 
competitive with commercial cargo. 











looms now in operation are over 40 years 
old. 

Brazil imported approximately $28,000,000 
(U. S. currency) worth of textile equipment 
in 1949, of which more than one-third, on a 
value basis, came from the United States. A 
large part of this imported machinery was 
installed in rayon mills, and some in woolen 
mills. 

A considerable amount of textile ma- 
chinery and accessories is being manufac- 
tured in Brazil. The quality is constantly 
improving, largely because of the better steel 
being produced at Brazil's new steel mill, 
Volta Redonda. 


WESTERN GERMANY HAD HIGH PRODUCTION 
LEVEL IN FEBRUARY 


Machinery-industry operations in Western 
Germany during February 1950 continued at 
the high rate of preceding months. Produc- 
tion, according to the Association of Ger- 
man Machine Constructors, averaged 1936 
levels. 

There appears to be a declining tendency 
in new orders, but maintenance of present 
production levels is expected for some time 

Machinery production in the Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden area during February increased 
by 19.6 percent over the preceding month 
The growth in the machinery field represents 
the highest of all branches of industry in 
this area, and compares favorably with the 
average gain in output of 48 percent for 
total manufacturing 


INDIA APPROVES PURCHASES FROM JAPAN 


The Government of India has approved 
the expenditure of 950,000 rupees (1 rupee 
US$0.2087) for machinery from Japan, ac- 
cording to the foreign press 

Orders amounting to 360,000 rupees, have 
already been placed for treadle looms, job- 
printing, oil-processing, and textile machin- 
ery. This machinery will be sold to displaced 
persons (refugees from Pakistan) who de- 
sire to establish small-scale industries in 
India. 


INDONESIA INCREASES USE OF TEXTILE 
MACHINES 


Increased use of machinery in the textile- 
weaving industry, concentrated in western 
Java, Indonesia, was reported for the year 
1949. Single-breadth mechanical looms in- 
creased from 4,314 to 5,298, double-breadth 
mechanical looms from 1,064 to 1,443; 
double-breadth hand looms from 136 to 217, 
and foot looms from 379 to 450. 


Of Indonesia’s six cotton-spinning mills 
three are being rehabilitated and shoul re. 
sume production this year. 


IRAQ MEAT PACKERS USE MopeErn 
EQUIPMENT 


Modern machinery and equipment for 
processing meat are used by the newly de. 
veloped meat-packing industry at Baghdad 
Iraq. The equipment includes mixers, 
mincers, cutters, slicing machines, molds, 
presses, and facilities for cold storage, smok. 
ing, and curing. 

The new enterprise covers a site of ap- 
proximately 10 acres, including a farm with 
1,000 pigs, a modern factory building, and 
a 22-kilowatt generating plant. 


JAPANESE EXPORTS INCREASE 


Machinery production established new 
records during the latter part of 1949, and 
maintained nigh levels throughout the first 
2 months of 1950. 

Textile-machinery production exceeded lo. 
cal requirements, making machines available 
for export with prospects reportedly good 
for sales to India. In 1949, exports totale 
3,514 looms, an increase of 195 percent over 
1948 exports. 


MEXICAN MANUFACTURERS INSTALL New 
EQUIPMENT 


Expansion of manufacturing facilities of 
Productos de Maiz, S. A. (corn products) 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, has continued ac- 
cording to schedule, with main construction 
work and installation of machinery nearing 
completion, 

A new automatic oven purchased in Great 
Britain at approximately 1,500,000 pesos (8.05 
pesos=US$1) is being instailed by one of 
the leading manufacturers of crackers and 
spaghetti in Guadalajara. This installation 
almost doubles the capital investment of the 
company concerned, 

A new 200-ton furnace for smelting lead 
ore has been installed by the Mazapil Copper 
Company at Concepcion del Oro, Zac., at 
a cost of approximately 2,000,000 pesos 


NORWAY PLANS 1950 ImporTs From JU. §. 


Approximately $12,000,000 worth of U. §. 
machinery will be imported into Norway dur- 
ing the first half of 1950, according to present 
plans. This is a part of the $47,000,000 worth 
of U.S. goods referred to in the April 3 issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, page 28, 
However, the import plan should not be con- 
strued as a definite commitment on the part 
of the Norwegian Government to license the 
stated amount of goods but merely as a 
forecast of probable imports 

Importation for the most part is handled 
by private Norwegian firms. Up-to-date lists 
of Norwegian importers in various lines are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices 

The import plan takes into account both 
normal dollar earnings and ECA funds. A 
detailed breakdown giving individual prod- 
ucts and dollar estimates of tentative allo- 
cations to each main group has been pub- 
lished by the ECA, in its Small Business Cir- 
cular No. 67. Copies may be obtained from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 


EQUIPMENT FOR U. K. REFINERY To BE 
PURCHASED PARTLY IN U. S. 


Part of the equipment needed by the 
Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., in the erection of 4 
£10,000,000 oil refinery at Coryton, England, 
will be imported from the United States by 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., the parent 
corporation. The purchases will not require 
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an allocation of ECA funds as Socony- 
vacuum’s dollar investment in this project 
will be more than sufficient to cover these 
expenditures. 

The new refinery will treat mainly Middle 
East crude and will specialize in lubricating 
oils. It is expected to produce 750,000 metric 
tons annually. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 
WILL PropuceE ACTH 


The Canadian Government, the University 
of Toronto, and Canadian industry are to 
cooperate in a scheme to produce ACTH 
(adrenocorticotropic hormone). The Cana- 
dian Minister of Health has stated that 
$750,000 is to be provided for the first year’s 
work, according to the foreign press. 


MENTHOL AND PAPAIN IMPORTS, CANADA 


Imports of menthol (natural or synthetic) 
into Canada during 1949 were valued at 
$219,948, states the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The sources were as follows: United 
Kingdom, $2,552; Australia, $5,729; Brazil, 
$94,067; and the United States, $117,600. 

Papain imports were valued at $10,684. 
These shipments came from Ceylon ($124) 
and the United States ($10,560). (C$1—about 
US$0.90.) 


EXPORTS OF MEDICINAL ROOTS AND HERBS, 
CANADA 


Exports of crude medicinals from Canada 
in 1949 included shipments of medicinal 
roots, herbs, and barks, valued at C$251,815. 
The three most important markets for these 
products were the United States ($124,530); 
Hong Kong ($89,855); and the United King- 
dom ($30,950), states the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Exports of sea grasses and sea 
plants in 1949 totaled $275,127; almost all 
went to the United States 

Canada also exported a total of 175,492 
pounds of senega root, valued at $207,792, in 
1949. The United States bought 94,232 
pounds, valued at $105,203; the United King- 


dom, 49,254 pounds, valued at $57,520; and 
France, 12,915 pounds, valued at $19,831. 
The remainder went chiefly to European 


countries (C$1— about US80.90.) 


CYPRUS COMBATS VETERINARY DISEASES 


An epidemic of Newcastle disease was re- 
ported to have occurred in Cyprus in the 
latter part of 1949 Quarantine measures 
and vaccinations were used by the Govern- 
ment Veterinary Service in‘an effort to check 
the disease which was found in 140 villages 
More than 162,000 head of poultry were vac- 
cinated during 1949 

No case of blue tongue (stomatitis), a dis- 
ease of sheep, were detected in 1949; how- 
ever, the Veterinary Service issued 26,500 
doses of blue-tongue vaccine during the pro- 
longed dry season of the summer months. 


CoD-LIVER-OIL EXPORTS 
ICELAND 


DECLINE, 


Exports of cod-liver oil from Iceland in 
1949 totaled 5,805 metric tons valued at 
2,678,000 crowns, compared with 8,035 tons 
with a value of 5,179,000 crowns in the pre- 
ceding year. The considerable drop in aggre- 
gate value of these imports was due not only 
to a decline in quantity exported, but also 
to a 28 percent fall in prices. 

Of total 1949 exports, the United States 
accounted for 2,441 tons, valued at 1,016,000 
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crowns, against 2,982 tons, valued at 1,954,000 
crowns, in 1948. (1 crown=US$0.1447.) 


EFFORTS BEING MADE TO POPULARIZE 
SHARK-LIVER OIL, INDIA 


Recent reports stated that the Government 
of Madras, India, in order to popularize 
shark-liver oil manufactured at the Gov- 
ernment Oil Factory at Kozhikode (Calicut), 
proposes converting the oil into the form of 
capsules. It is understood that a capsule- 
making plant for this purpose is to be built 
at Kozhikode. 

Meanwhile, the Government of Madras has 
sent a fairly large amount of high-potency 
oil to England, where it is to be processed 
into capsule form and then returned to 
India. The Government plans to make an 
initial distribution of 100,000 capsules. 


EXPORTS OF CINCHONA BARK AND PATCH- 
OULI LEAVES, SUMATRA, INDONESIA 


During 1949, licenses were issued to export 
1.47 tons of cinchona bark produced on 
estates in the Negara Sumatera Timur in 
Sumatra, Indonesia. 

A total of 26.30 tons of patchouli leaves 
(produced by natives) were exported from 
the above area of Sumatra during 1949, ac- 
cording to the export licenses issued. 


NEWCASTLE-DISEASE SITUATION, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Newcastle disease among the poultry flocks 
was recently reported to be under control 
in the Union of South Africa except in the 
western Cape Province near Cape Town. 
Approximately 400,000 doses of dead virus 
vaccine have been imported from the United 
States, and additional quantities are ex- 
pected. The Division of Veterinary Services 
reported that practically all of the vaccine 
is being distributed in the western Cape 
Province area, 


Motion Pietures 
and kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


The following information on the motion- 
picture industry of Western Germany has 
been extracted from reports in the German 
press: 


On February 9, 1950, an_ exhibition, 
“German Film Production Since 1945,” 
was opened in Braunschweig, Germany. 


Sketches, studio designs, summaries of pro- 
duction programs, films, and literature on 
film production were displayed. In opening 
the exhibit, it was stated that at present 
180 films are required annually for West 
German theaters, and that half of them 
should be German films. Figures given for 
prewar years were as follows: Of 284 films 
in 1930, 146 were German; of 211 in 1934, 
129 were German; and of 161 in 1938, 99 
were German. In 1949, 186 foreign films 
were shown in the Federal Republic com- 
pared with the production of only 36 Ger- 
man films. A request was made for Federal 
regulations concerning the granting of 
credits, the control of import and export, 
and uniform taxation of motion pictures. 

The Hamburg Senate has recommended 
that credits be provided to assist the film 
industry of Germany in connection with 
the Rahlstedt film-studio project. The 
credits in question are investment credits 
of 2,750,000 Deutsche marks for Friedrich 
Mainz Film Co. and 750,000 Deutsche marks 
for the Real-Film Co. In addition, the Sen- 


ate wants authorization to grant loan guar- 
antees for production credits to the amount 
of 3,500,000 Deutsche marks. A committee 
from the German Stage Workers Union has 
requested the Hamburg Senate to give ac- 
tive consideration to the development of 
this project. (1 Deutsche mark=US$0.238) 

On January 23, 1950, all of the 97 motion- 
picture theaters in Hamburg closed for the 
day in a protest demonstration against the 
high taxes (about one-third of the admis- 
sion price) levied on theater tickets. The 
drop in attendance at motion-picture the- 
aters during the past 6 months was attrib- 
uted to the “excessive” taxes. 


RAW FILM MANUFACTURE PROPOSED, INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors ex- 
amined 43 feature films during November 
1949. Of these, 22 were from the United 
States, 19 were Indian films, 1 was British, 
and 1 was Russian. The Board ordered de- 
letions from 22 films—9 United States, 12 
Indian, and 1 British. 

At a recent meeting the Motion Picture 
Society of India discussed the proposed plans 
of an Indian and a Swiss firm for manu- 
facturing raw film in India. The name of 
the Indian firm was stated to be Udyog 
Vikash Limited and that of the Swiss firm, 
Messrs. Ing. A. Mauver, Limited. It was 
stated that the Indian firm desired mem- 
bers of the Indian film industry to sub- 
scribe capital to the venture. 

The Commerce Minister of India stated 
that the total value of raw film imported 
during the year 1948-49 was 7,696,416 rupees 
($1,616,962) and the total value of exposed 
films imported during the same period was 
3,152,042 rupees ($662,231). The March issue 
of a Bombay film-trade journal gives the 
following statistics for imports covering the 
6 months, April through September, 1949: 
Raw film, 94,280,636 feet, valued at 4,656,786 
rupees; exposed film, 7,931,684 feet valued 
at 1,898,631 rupees; motion-picture projec- 
tion apparatus and parts, 2,681,966 rupees; 
and sound recording apparatus and parts, 
652,718 rupees. (US$1=4.76 rupees.) 

A London press release indicated that 
there are possibilities for Indian films in the 
British market providing a careful reediting 
job is done and the film is dubbed into the 
English language. The Indian trade press 
published a report on the prospects of ex- 
hibiting Indian films in Iran. It Was rec- 
ommended that Indian producers consider 
making films in the Persian language or 
dubbing their best films into Persian for dis- 
tribution in Iran and neighboring countries. 


SWEDISH MOTION PICTURES HELP 
PROMOTE EXPORTS 


In February 1950, the Swedish Censorship 
Board examined a total of 28 feature films, 
of which 20 were approved for exhibition to 
adults only and 7 for exhibition to children; 
1 was rejected. 

A United States feature was rejected be- 
cause it involved several murder Cases and 
portrayed horrifying scenes. It is being re- 
vised and will be presented again. Of the 
20 features approved for adults only, 9 were 
United States productions, 6 were Soviet- 
produced, 3 were Swedish, and 2 French. 
Three of the 7 films approved for children 
were United States pictures, with 1 each be- 
ing Swedish, British, French, and Russian. 

In 1949 the Swedish Government formed 
an organization to distribute economic in- 
formation about the importance of increas- 
ing the production and exports of Sweden. 
Four motion pictures along these lines have 
been produced and have been shown as 
fillers in connection with regular movie pro- 
grams to an estimated audience of about 
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500,000 persons. The Minister of Commerce 
has proposed that one or two pictures show- 
ing Sweden’s production and export Ca- 
pacity be produced for showing in foreign 
countries through Swedish missions and by 
leading export organizations and firms. For 
this purpose, the Government requests an 
appropriation of 300,000 crowns (1 crown= 
US$0.193) for the fiscal year 1949-50. 

AB. Svensk Filmindustri (SF), leading 
Swedish producing company which controls 
some 120 movie theaters throughout Swe- 
den, in its annual report for 1949 showed a 
net profit of 420,000 crowns, compared with 
430,000 crowns during 1948. 


THIRTY-PERCENT QUOTA PASSED BY 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


On March 30, the Cinematograph Films 
(Quotas) Amendment Order, 1950, effective 
October 1, 1950, was approved by both Houses 
of Parliament, establishing the quota for 
first-feature British films at 30 percent and 
for second features at 25 percent. This action 
of reducing the quota for first features from 
40 to 30 percent and maintaining the 25 per- 
cent-quota for second features was antici- 
pated inasmuch as these figures were ac- 
cepted for recommendation to Parliament by 
Mr. Harold Wilson, President of the Board of 
Trade, some time ago. 

An outstanding feature of the joint debate 
(Houses of Lords and Commons) was the 
lack of criticism of foreign films and the 
countries producing films to be exhibited in 
the United Kingdom. The United States in- 
dustry usually is commented on at great 
iength. Except for statements regarding pos- 
sible pressure exerted by the American film 
industry and the United States Government 
at the time of the 1947 embargo, there were 
few references to the United States apart 
from a recurring fear of domination of the 
British industry. A more amicable feeling 
toward Hollywood is noticeable. 

Mr. Harold Wilson, in opening the debate, 
expressed his and the industry’s disappoint- 
ment at not maintaining sufficient produc- 
tion to comply with the 40 percent quota. 
He explained that in arriving at the new 30 
percent figure, he and the Cinematograph 
Films Council (C. F. S.) had decided that of 
the 106 to 108 films British producers ex- 
pected to make in the year October 1, 1950, 
to October 1, 1951, from 50 to 60 would be 
acceptable as first features, which is about 
one-third of the minimum of 156 films re- 
quired in the United Kingdom each year. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Rosins 


CopaL-GuM SHIPMENTS DECREASE, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of copal gum from the Belgian 
Congo in 1949 decreased substantially in 
value from those in 1948. Totals were 92,- 
000,000 Congo francs and 127,000,000 Congo 
francs, respectively. Exports of this material 
to the United States in 1949 totaled 1,436 
metric tons, valued at 12,791,000 francs. (1 
Congo franc= US$0.024.) 


Low STOcKS OF ROsIN, BRAZIL 


Stocks of rosin in the hands of Brazilian 
importers at the beginning of 1950 were 
estimated at less than 600 metric tons. 
Manufacturers of soap, paper, and chemicals 
report that they expect the situation to be 
alleviated by imports of rosin from France. 
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They hope that licenses will be granted for 
some imports of this material from the 
United States. 


NAVAL-STORES TRANSIT TRADE, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Because of currency restrictions and bi- 
lateral agreements, Netherland importers 
in 1949 could not increase substantially their 
share in the transit trade in naval stores 
Normally, large quantities of these materials 
originating in the United States, Portugal, 
France, Indonesia, and other countries are 
transshipped at Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
to Germany, the United Kingdom, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and other destinations. 
Before World War II, these latter countries 
covered a considerable part of their naval- 
stores requirements with Netherlands im- 
porters. However, since the war these pur- 
chases have been made mostly direct from 
producing countries. 


Nonterrous Metals 
CLOSING OF BELGIAN CONGO COPPER MINE 
Not To CuT PRODUCTION 


The abandonment in June 1949 of the 
Luishia copper mine in Katanga province, 
Belgian Congo, is not expected to adversely 
effect the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga’s 
current level of production because of the 
almost simultaneous beginning of operations 
at the Ruwe mine, near Kolwezi. The Luishia 
mine was closed after exhaustion of nearly 
all the economically recoverable ore from 
the main pit. 

Inasmuch as the reserves at the Ruwe 
mine are estimated at 20,500,000 metric tons 
of ore containing 963,000 tons of copper, it 
is apparent that this property can well 
replace the Luishia mine, which has re- 
portedly yielded 1,000,000 tons of copper since 
it began producing earlier this century. 

While concentrates from the new mine 
will have to be hauled further to the com- 
pany’s metallurgical plants, a modern in- 
stallation for complete mechanical mining 
should offset any additional production costs. 


EXTENSIVE GOLD PROSPECTING UNDER WAY, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


One of the most significant mining de- 
velopments in British Guiana during 1949 
was the granting to Anaconda British 
Guiana Mines of a 6-year exclusive permit 
from March 1, 1949, for gold prospecting 
over 5,400 square miles in the interior. 

This company has already spent a consid- 
erable sum in exploration and development, 
with some fairly promising results at Arima, 
Northwest district, where diamond drilling 
and the construction of an airstrip were in 
progress during 1949. The work at Arima 
was suspended, however, by the end of the 
year in favor of intensified development of 
the deep mine at Omai in the Potaro-Es- 
sequibo area. This mine shows promise even 
though the grade of ore is not high. It is 
not yet possible to predict whether the size 
of the ore body will justify large-scale de- 
velopment. However, while many companies 
previously failed because of lack of capital, 
the Anaconda interests are backed by suffi- 
cient capital to explore the possibilities 
thoroughly. 

During 1949, British Guiana exported 16,- 
331 troy ounces of gold worth BG$622,225, 
for a slight increase over the 1948 exports 
of 16,025 ounces valued at BG$529,983. (Be- 
fore September 19, 1949, British Guiana 
$1.185 equaled approximately US#1; after- 
wards, BG$1.70—about US$1.) Up to 5,000 
ounces of gold are purchased annually by 
local goldsmiths for the domestic jewelry 


trade. All gold exported in 1949 went to the 
United States under an existing agreement 
Devaluation of the British pound Sterling in 
September 1949 brought about an increase 
in local gold prices. 

Gold production, which lagged in the 
first and third quarters of 1949, increase 
in the final quarter for a yearly total] of 
21,098 ounces worth BG$882,469, a gain of 
approximately 450 ounces over the 1943 
output. The Potaro district, where the 
British Guiana Consolidated Goldfields is 
the principal operator, was the largest pro- 
ducing area, accounting for 10,223 ounces. 
The Cuyuni River area, stood second with Py 
production of 5,162 ounces. 


BOLIVIAN TIN EXPORTS IMPROVE 


Bolivian tin exports increased markedly 
in the fourth quarter of 1949. This was 
ascribed to contract renegotiations between 
the producers and their oversea customers. 
The Patino Co., which sells to the Unite 
Kingdom, disposed of large quantities dur. 
ing the last months of 1949 in view of plans 
to withhold exports during January 1950, 
pending the outcome of contract negotia- 
tions with smelters in the United Kingdom. 
The December 31 expiration date of the Bo- 
livian tin miners’ contract with RFC in the 
United States also spurred exports during 
the last quarter of 1949. A total of 10,044 
long tons were shipped abroad during this 
period. The year’s high was reached in De. 
cember when 4,278 tons went to foreign 
customers. Preliminary figures for 1949 show 
tin exports of 34,581 tons, about 9 percent 
below 37,336 tons shipped in 1948. 

The Aramayo and Hochschild Companies 
have been shipping their tin to Antofagasta, 
Chile, to await eventual exportation to the 
United States under the new contract now 
being negotiated with RFC. Loans, report- 
edly from United States banks, on the ore 
shipped to Antofagasta, have made it pos- 
sible for these companies to pay taxes and 
to make deliveries of foreign exchange to 
their Government. 


CHILE’S MOLYBDENUM PRODUCTION GAINS 
SLIGHTLY 


Chile’s only commercial producer of 
molybdenum, the Braden Copper Company, 
accounted for 933 metric tons of molybdenite 
(60 percent molybdenum) in 1949 compared 
with 886 metric tons in 1948. 

Molybdenite shipments abroad during the 
first 11 months of 1949 were made chiefly 
to Sweden and Belgium, 2,460 tons and 420 
tons respectively. 


COMPLETION OF HIGHWAY MAy OPEN NEW 
MINING REGION, CANADA 


The reportedly rich untapped deposits of 
gold, copper, silver, lead, and zinc in Canada’s 
Chibougamau region, Province of Quebec, 
may soon undergo extensive development 
and exploitation as a result of the recent 
completion of the highway from St. Felicien 
to Lake Gilman in Mackenzie township. 
The exploration and development of these 
resources have been retarded for lack of 
transportation facilities other than airplane 
service. 

The potentialities of the district prompted 
the Canadian Government to begin con- 
struction of the highway in 1946. It was 
completed late in 1949 at the total expend- 
iture of $4,000,000 (1 Canadian dollar=ap- 
proximately US$0.90). 

During 1935-37, between 15 and 20 large 
mining interests were engaged in exploration 
throughout the Chibougamau region, but 
its inaccessibility, combined with rigors of 
terrain and climate, forced a halt to such 
activities. 
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It is not definitely known whether gold 
or base metals will ultimately prove to be 
more extensive in the area. Preliminary 
investigations indicate that in some places 
copper and perhaps lead and Zinc will pre- 
dominate. In addition, the substantial 
deposits of asbestos reported in this region 
may be expected to contribute to world 


supplies. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE MINE SEEKS LOAN, BAvaRIA, 
GERMANY 


The graphite mine in Kropsmuehl, Bavaria, 
Germany, is seeking a loan of 600,000 Deutsche 
marks (1 Deutsche mark approximately 
US$0.238). The mine, called Graphitswerke 
Kropsmuehl, A. G., employs 374 men. Since 
the beginning of 1950 the workers have been 
employed only part time. It is believed that 
by a monthly increase of 500 to 550 metric 
tons in the factory’s production of crystalline 
graphite the factroy can again fully utilize 
its capacity. Under normal conditions the 
factory usually exports 50 percent of its pro- 
duction 


Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 
Om AND FAT PRODUCTION AND TRADE NEAR 
PREWAR LEVELS, BELGIUM 


Belgian production of fats and oils in 1949 
totaled about 100,000 metric tons as com- 
pared with 85,000 tons in 1948 and 105,000 
tons before the war. The principal increases 
in output in 1949 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year were in butter, lard, and fatback. 
Lard and butter production probably will 
increase sufficiently to bring total 1950 pro- 
duction up to the prewar figure. 

Net imports of fats and oils, which in 1948 
reached 180,000 tons in terms of oil, dropped 
to 140,000 tons in 1949, approximately the 
prewar level. Principal net imports consisted 
of 66,400 tons of vegetable oils in the form 
of oilseeds, chiefly flaxseed and palm kernels; 
41,500 tons of vegetable oils, chiefly palm and 
peanut oils; and 11,500 tons of tallow. The 
only major quantities imported from the 
United States in 1949 (in tons) were soy- 
beans, 29,541; peanut oil, 14,483; tallow, 12,- 
878; other vegetable oils, principally soybean, 
4,826; and lard, 3,209. 

To some extent the reduced net imports 
of fats and oils in 1949 resulted from a de- 
cline in stocks of butter, lard, and vegetable 
oils from the high levels attained at the 
beginning of the year. There was no decline 
in consumption, which in the aggregate was 
about 20,000 tons greater than before the 
war, attributable to higher butter consump- 
tion, 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND TRADE IMPROVE, 
ITALY 


Unpublished official estimates of the 1949— 
50 edible-olive-oil production in Italy place 
production at 180,000 metric tons, 10 percent 
higher than the former preliminary estimate. 
In addition, about 20,000 tons of inedible 
olive oil and 20,000 tons of sulfur oil will be 
produced. About one-third of these will be 
further processed for human consumption, 
bringing total edible-olive-oil production to 
about 193,000 metric tons, which is almost 
double the amount produced in the 1948-49 
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season. Some persons in the trade believe 
that the official production figures are too 
low, and estimates ranging from 195,000 to 
220,000 tons have been advanced. 

The olive oil produced from the 1949 crop 
is of exceptionally good quality and is greatly 
superior to that obtained in the preceding 
year. An unusually large portion of the oil 
pressed from the 1949 olive crop in southern 
Italy contains less than 1° acidity compared 
with the customary 4° to 5°. 

To check the decline in olive-oil prices, 
the Government has suspended all licenses 
to import vegetable oils and has prohibited 
all oilseed imports from the dollar area. Oil- 
seed imports from the sterling area, or in 
private compensation from countries with 
which Italy has no trade agreements, are 
permitted. 

During 1949, Italy shipped abroad 5,347 
metric tons of olive oil, 60 percent less than 
in 1948, and even these reduced shipments 
were made possible largely by reexports 
amounting to 4,677 tons. Lower shipments 
in 1949 reflected the short 1948-49 crop. 

With all Government controls (even licens- 
ing) lifted on exports of olive oil to the 
dollar area only, Italian olive oil can now 
compete with oil from Spain and Tunisia on 
the dollar market. 

The price quotation around March 28, 
1950, was $26 per case of twelve 1-gallon cans, 
f. 0. b., as compared with $24 for Spanish oil. 
Italian exporters believe that the special de- 
mand for Italian oil on the United States 
market justifies its slightly higher price in 
comparison with Spanish olive oil. 


OIL AND SEED Exports HIGHER, MALAYA 


Exports of Malaya’s principal vegetable 
oils and oilseeds—coconut and palm oils, 
copra, and palm kernels—in 1949 showed in- 
creases ranging from 13 percent to 51 percent 
over 1948, as shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The United Kingdom was Malaya’s best 
customer for palm oil and palm kernels in 
1949, taking 54,084 tons of palm oil, and 
4,071 tons of palm kernels, or 98 percent and 
47 percent, respectively, of total shipments. 
The leading outlet for coconut oil was India, 
and the greater part of copra shipments 
went to Poland, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, and Austria, in that order. 


Malaya: Erports of Principal Vegetable 
Oils and Oilseeds, 1948 and 1949 


[Long tons] 
Percentage 
t 949 948 
nee te ts increase 
Coconut oil . 61, 226 48, 276 27 
Copra saaiindatiliisilts 89, 325 59, 042 51 
Palm oil ; 55, 252 48, 811 13 
Palm kernels | 8, 74 6, 472 5 


NEAR-RECORD OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, 
PORTUGAL 


Returns from all of Portugal show that 
production of edible olive oil in 1949 equaled 
in quality and quantity the output in the 
best years. 

The official estimate for 1949 shows that 
production was stepped up to 90,743 metric 
tons. However, the trade considers this 
estimate to be very conservative and believes 
that production at least equaled that of 1947 
(93,384 metric tons) and was exceeded only 
in 1937, the record year (99,042) metric tons). 
Production in 1948 amounted to only 28,956 
metric tons, as compared with the average 
of 57,932 tons for 1938-47. 

Consumption of edible olive oil in 1949 
has been estimated at 55,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 60,000 tons in 1948. At the 


present rate of distribution, consumption 
for 1950 should total about 58,000 tons. Con- 
sidering stocks that will be carried over to 
meet the probability of a poor crop following 
the current good one, approximately 9,000 
metric tons will be available for export this 
year. Preliminary statistics for 1949 show 
exports of 2,247 metric tons of edible olive 
oil, with Brazil, as usual, the chief country 
of destination. 

Production of inedible olive oil in 1949 has 
been officially estimated at 7,000 metric tons. 
During the years 1939 to 1948, all inedible 
Olive oil was utilized locally, mostly by the 
soap industry, and export was prohibited. 
As there is no shortage of other cheaper oils 
available for the soap and chemical indus- 
tries, about 3,000 metric tons will be avail- 
able for export this year, and it is under- 
stood that the Government will authorize 
such export. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PAINT PRODUCTION PROTECTED, LEBANON 


Lebanese paint production in 1949 re- 
mained stable at 120 metric tons of zinc 
white and 100 tons of copal varnish. This 
small industry is now included in the Goy- 
ernment’s protective trade policy. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PROPOSED PULP MILL, BELGIAN CONGO 


A group of firms (Syndicat de la Cellulose 
Africaine) is to be accorded a concession on 
a large area in the Belgian Congo to obtain 
raw materials for a projected pulp mill, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Banque 
du Congo Belge. The area to be exploited, 
located in the Lake Upemba region north- 
east of Bukama, Province of Katanga, is 
about 40,000 hectares (1 hectare = about 
2'%4 acres) of marshy land producing reeds 
and other plants suitable for pulping. 
Paper pulp is to be produced at first and 
pulp for rayon, later. The bank states that 
the concessionaires are to be required to sell 
at least one-third of the pulp output to 
Belgium or in the Congo. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND 
GAINS, FINLAND 


EXPORTS 


Finland produced 383,400 metric tons of 
newsprint, including supercalendered news- 
print, and thin printing paper in 1949, an 
increase of 16 percent from the 329,900 tons 
produced in 1948. Production in 1950 is 
expected to reach a record high of 400,000 
tons, which is said to be the production 
capacity of the industry. 

Exports totaled 347,976 tons, compared 
with about 289,000 tons in 1948; principal 
destinations in 1949 were the United States, 
41 percent; Argentina, 10 percent; the 
United Kingdom, 10 percent; Soviet Russia, 
8 percent; and Denmark, 7 percent. Foreign 
demand is reported very good, and practi- 
cally the entire exportable output in 1950 
is already contracted for. Although prices 
are not as favorable as at the beginning of 
1949, the two devaluations of the Finnish 
mark during 1949 assure a profit to ex- 
porters. High prices are no longer obtain- 
able in the United States market but are 
still being charged in certain European and 
South American markets. Inasmuch as the 
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Canadian dollar was not devalued to the 
same extent as western Europe currencies, 
the competitive position of Finnish ex- 
porters in the United Kingdom and Europe 
was strengthened. 

No newsprint imports were reported in 
Finland in 1949. Domestic consumption 
amounted to 31,000 tons. 


OVERSUPPLY OF CIGARETTE PAPER, FRANCE 


A manufacturer of paper in Bordeaux, 
France, has reported that France is oversup- 
plied with domestically manufactured cig- 
arette paper and onion-skin paper. This 
producer, a substantial prewar exporter of 
cigarette paper to the United States, stated 
that since 1939 he has not been able to export 
cigarette paper to this country because of 
competition from United States manufac- 
turers. 


PaPER PRODUCTION; HIGH PRIORITY FOR 
NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, INDIA 


The 15 paper mills in India, with installed 
capacity totaling 110,000 long tons, produced 
in 1949 upward of 100,000 tons, or about 8 
percent more than in 1948. Production in 
1949 approximated one-half of consumption. 
India does not produce newsprint; however, 
a new mill is being installed in Central 
Provinces. About 55,000 tons come annually 
from Canada. 

High priority is being given to newsprint 
in the policy governing imports into India 
during the first half of 1950. Licenses will 
cover requirements of newsprint for 6 
months, based on 1948 consumption figures. 
However, the policy covering the first half 
of 1950 will not take stocks into considera- 
tion, whereas licensing during 1948 took 
stocks into account. 


Radio, Television, 
and Electrical 
Appliances 


LOWER RapIO-SEet PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Production of radio receiving sets during 
1949 totaled 230,000 units, compared with 
286,000 sets produced in 1948. Statistics on 
component parts are not available. Reduced 
production of radio sets is the result of short 
inventories of raw materials during the last 
6 months of 1949. 

The United States is the principal supplier 
of sets, tubes, and components, accounting 
for 80 percent of the imports. United States 
shipments to Argentina totaled $3,314,530 in 
1948; in January—June 1949 shipments totaled 
only $282,112—about 8.5 percent of the ship- 
ments during the full calendar year 1948. 

There are an estimated 2,000,000 privately 
owned radios in use, including 400,000 radio- 
phonographs. About 60 percent of the radios 
in use are equipped for short-wave reception. 


LICENSED RADIO SETS INCREASE; SETS 
IMPORTED, EGYPT 


Licensed radio receiving sets in Egypt in- 
creased from 164,194 in 1948 to 237,632 in 
1949. This large increase resulted from more 
rigid controls on the Official licensing of re- 
ceivers, rather than from abnormal sales. 

About 55,400 sets were imported during 
January-November 1949. Radio receivers are 
not manufactured domestically. 


Rapio ASSEMBLY INCREASING, GREECE 


The assembling of radio receiving sets from 
imported and domestically made parts 
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showed considerable progress in 1949. The 
continued restrictions on imports of com- 
plete sets and the increased demand for 
radios from all parts of the country were 
the principal factors which attracted new 
firms to the field and encouraged expansion 
of existing facilities. There were 21 firms, 
including some with very limited facilities, 
engaged in the assembling of radio sets in 
1949. 

The combined production of the 21 firms 
totaled 17,000 radios during the period Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, through December 31, 1949, com- 
pared with 4,000 units produced during the 
period January—September 30, 1948. 


PROGRESS IN INDIA’S ELECTRIC-FAN IN- 
DUSTRY; TYPES IN DEMAND 


The Indian electric-fan industry is in a 
position to meet the entire needs of the 
country for electric fans and soon will be 
able to export some. 

About 30 factories are engaged in manu- 
facturing electric fans on an organized basis. 
The total capacity is 310,800 fans per year. 
Seventeen of the factories are located in 
West Bengal. 

The present demand for ceiling fans is 
estimated at 140,000 and table fans, 60,000 
The demand for table fans has increased 
substantially in the past 2 years because of 
the difficulty encountered in fitting ceiling 
fans to the temporary buildings occupied 
by displaced persons. 

A decision of the Government of India to 
fit third-class passenger coaches with elec- 
trict fans is expected to increase demand 
for railway-carriage fans. Although the 
present demand for such fans is estimated 
at 12,000 annually, a possible increase of 200 
to 300 percent is expected within the next 
2 or 3 years. The industry has not been able 
to manufacture satisfactorily the oscillating 
mechanism in a table fan. However, efforts 
are being made to perfect this mechanism 

India is still dependent on imports of 
enameled wire and insulating materials and 
to a certain extent for its requirements of 
high-class paints and varnish. 


Railway 
kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PURCHASES FOR AND CONDITION OF FRENCH 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Purchases of railroad motive power and 
rolling stock by the French National Rail- 
ways (SNCF) during 1949 included 100 
steam locomotives; 16 electric locomotives; 
57 autorails; 140 railroad passenger cars; 
8,000 boxcars; and 8,700 coal cars. 

From a technical point of view, the SNCF 
is operating at prewar standards. In some 
operations, there has been an improvement 
over prewar conditions However, a con- 
tinuing program of repair and maintennace 
is necessary because of obsolescence and de- 
terioration of equipment brought about 
because of a lack of funds to finance re- 
placement of equipment. 





Imports of precious metals and jewels into 
Iceland during 1949 were valued at 451,150 
crowns. Imports from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 276,072 crowns; from Denmark, 
119,627 crowns; and from the United States, 
29,678 crowns. (During the period January 
1-September 19, 1949, 6.505 crowns=US$1; 
thereafter, 9.365 crowns-—US$1.) 


Rubber and 
Products 


BrRAZIL’S RUBBER PRODUCTION, 
CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKs 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil, 
based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic 
consuming markets in February 1959 
amounted to 2,708,292 kilograms compareg 
with 3,262,350 kilograms in January 196509, 

Output of washed and dried rubber totaleq 
2,158,004 kilograms and 2,607,806 kilograms, 
respectively, in the 2 months. 

Shipments of all types and grades of nat. 
ural rubber from purchasing to consuming 
centers of Brazil in February amounted to 
3,547,945 kilograms compared with 1,275.97; 
kilograms in January. The substantial jp. 
crease was explained by low existing stocks 
at the main consuming centers in southern 
Brazil 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub. 
ber Credit Bank at shipping and consuming 
centers of Brazil on February 28 amounted 
to 10,849,116 and 978,242 kilograms on Jan. 
uary 31, 1950 


MALAYA’'S RUBBER PRODUCTION AND STOckKs 
DECLINE, IMPORTS INCREASE 


Rubber production in the Federation of 
Malaya fell sharply in February, when the 
total output was only 49,942 long tons, com- 
pared with 61,677 tons in January. The 
decline was attributed mainly to the shorter 
month and the Chinese New Year holidays 
Estates of 100 acres and over produced 27,297 
tons (of which 4,483 tons were latex), a de- 
crease of 7,940 tons from the January output, 
Production by estates of less than 100 acres 
was estimated at 22,645 tons, a decrease of 
3,795 tons from the preceding month 

Stocks of rubber held in the Federation, 
amounting to 70,063 tons on February 28, 
1950, were 3,177 tons less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Of the total February stocks, 
estates accounted for 18,821 tons, dealers for 
43,286 tons, and port stocks, 7,956 tons. Com- 
pared with figures for January 1950, decreases 
were 3,475 tons on estate stocks and 620 on 
dealer stocks; port stocks increased by 918 
tons 

Imports of rubber into the Federation in 
February 1950 increased by 638 tons to 3,575 
tons from 2,937 tons in January 1950. Of the 
total imports, 665 tons were received from 
Burma, 2,385 tons from Sumatra, and 525 
tons from Thailand 


RUBBER-PRODUCT IMPORT TREND UPWARD, 
NIGERIA 


The trend of the market for rubber prod- 
ucts in Nigeria is definitely upward, despite 
the fact that imports in 1949 were below 
normal. This situation is attributable to the 
unusually large number of motor vehicles 
imported in 1949 (more than 4,000) and to 
the fact that a substantial number had been 
paid for but were undelivered in the latter 
part of March. There is every indication 
that import requirements will remain high 
at least throughout 1950 and that tires and 
tubes must be replaced. The estimated tire 
replacement per vehicle in 1950 is 2.5 units 
per passenger car and 3 units per truck, 
which means a potential replacement of 
15,000 passenger tires and 24,000 truck tires. 
Tube replacements on passenger cars are esti- 
mated as the same for tires and about 2,000 
less for trucks. 

In 1949, Nigeria imported 20,439 giant 
tires and tubes; 412 truck tires and tubes; 
13,417 passenger-car tire and tubes; 82,980 
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picycle and tricycle tires and tubes; and 631 
other motor-vehicle tires and tubes. The 
United Kingdom was the chief source. 


UNITED STATES FURNISHES HALF OF 
SURINAM’s TIRE IMPORTS 


Imports of automobile tires into Surinam 
in 1949 totaled 53,716 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram 2.2046 pounds) valued at 122,054 
guilders (1 guilder = $0.2626, U. S. currency). 
Of this quantity, the United States furnished 
98,022 kilograms, valued at 63,751 guilders. 

No rubber is produced in Surinam, and no 
rubber products are manufactured. The 
trade is confined to imports. Tires and tubes 
are the largest items and are imported by 
agents of the manufacturers. These agents 
are independent dealers, some of whom op- 
erate garages, filling stations, and repair 
shops. They also sell to small dealers who 
may not have quotas or agencies. 


RUBBER-PRODUCT INDUSTRY; ‘TIRE AND 
TUBE IMPORTS, THAILAND 


Thailand’s rubber-product industry ex- 
panded in 1949 compared with 1948, but the 
industry still remains of minor importance. 
Domestic consumption of crude rubber in 
1949 totaled about 1,000 metric tons, and 
exports amounted to 96,000 tons. Manufac- 
turing establishments increased from 7 to 
14; the total capital investment, from 3,500,- 
000 baht (1 baht= $0.08, U. S. currency) to 
about 10,000,000 baht; and the number of 
employees, from between 400 and 500 to 
about 1,500. 

Production statistics are not available. 
However, on the basis of other data it is 
estimated that the total production of rub- 
ber products increased about threefold in 
1949. The principal items produced are rub- 
ber slippers; rubber-soled canvas shoes, soles, 
and heels; medical appliances, and rubber 
tubing 

The Government is making plans to estab- 
lish a small plant for the manufacture of 
rubber tires. Bicycle tires will be produced 
at first, but the manufacture of passenger- 
car tires will be undertaken when sufficient 
“know-how” is acquired. 

Import of tires and tubes in the January- 
September 1949 period totaled 37,747 pas- 
senger-car tires, valued at 17,963,998 baht; 
tubes, 35,262, valued at 1,704,384 baht; motor- 
cycle tires, 1,107 units, valued at 63,389 baht; 
tubes, 320, valued at 4,957 baht; bicycle tires, 
124,883, valued at 1,623,841 baht; tubes, 81,- 
178, valued at 271,525 baht. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


NETHERLANDS BUILD SHIPS FOR ARGENTINA 
AND NORWAY 


The first of four motor tankers, Director 
Madariaga, ordered by the Argentine Govern- 
ment in behalf or the Yacimientos Petro- 
liferos Fiscales of Buenos Aires, was com- 
pleted in Rotterdam, Netherlands, during 
December 1949. The vessel’s over-all length 
is 558 feet, its breadth, 68 feet, and dead- 
weight capacity, 13,500 tons. The tanker 
has seven main oil tanks with seven side 
tanks on the port and starboard sides, a 
hold for dry cargo in the forepart and spa- 
cious refrigerating and cold-storage cham- 
bers aft. There are accommodations for 60 
passengers, and propulsion is supplied by 
two main Diesel engines of 4,650 brake-horse- 
power each. 

The passenger-cargo motor vessels, Bonne- 
ville, was launched in Amsterdam during 
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December 1949 and completed in February 
1950. This vessel was built for A. F. Klave- 
ness & Co. of Oslo, Norway, and is 435 feet 
in length with a beam of 59 feet and a dead- 
weight capacity of about 9,000 tons. The ship 
has two continuous decks and a ’tween deck 
in the three foremost holds, as well as eight 
water-tight bulkheads. Cargo is carried in 
five spacious holds; one of these has two 
compartments for refrigerated cargo. The 
vessel has accommodations for 12 passengers. 
Propulsion is supplied by a six-cylinder, 
double-acting Diesel engine rated at 6,250 
brake-horsepower, which provides a speed of 
16 knots. 


FEATURES OF TANKER BUILT IN BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


The single-screw motor tanker, British 
Explorer, was launched at Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, on March 22, 1950, for the British 
Tanker Co., Ltd. The tanker is the first of 
three vessels of the same class under con- 
struction for this company. The vessel is of 
the usual tanker design with a raked stem 
and a cruiser stern, is 463 feet in length, 61 
feet wide, and has a dead-weight capacity of 
12,300 tons. There are two main cargo pump 
rooms and a forehold pump room, two coffer- 
dams, and a gas-tight cargo hold foreward 
for the carriage of case benzine. The equip- 
ment installed includes steam-driven pumps 
for dealing with the cargo oil. An additional 
large single-screw turbine-driven tanker of 
28,000 dead-weight tons is also under con- 
struction in Belfast for the same company. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, CANADA 


Exports of essential oils from Canada in 
1949 amounted to 10,382 pounds, valued at 
$32,425, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The two leading markets were 
the United States, which took 8,764 pounds, 
valued at $23,827; and Switzerland, 1,266 
pounds, valued at $1,531. 


Soap PRODUCTION MOUNTS, JAPAN 


Japanese soap production rose to 25,397 
metric tons (preliminary) in 1949 from 
14,301 metric tons in 1948. Soap exports by 
the United States to Japan in 1949 totaled 
2,288,122 pounds, valued at $334,629. They 
consisted principally of toilet soap (559,075 
pounds, valued at $115,420), laundry soap in 
bars (447,935 pounds, $59,464, about 47 per- 
cent of which was yellow soap), granulated, 
powdered, beaded, and sprayed (232,151 
pounds, $42,307), and nonabrasive soaps 
(157,362 pounds, $14,569) . 


CINNAMON-BARK- AND CINNAMON-LEAF- 
OIL EXporRTS INCREASE, CEYLON 


Exports of cinnamon-bark oil from Ceylon 
in 1949 totaled 15,625 ounces, valued at 
91,315 rupees. The leading customers were 
the United Kingdom (4,600 ounces, 26,211 
rupees); Italy (4,220 ounces, 23,755 rupees) ; 
and the United States (3,800 ounces, 20,631 
rupees). 

In 1948, exports amounted to 9,250 ounces, 
valued at 55,974 rupees. The largest buyer 
was the United States, which took 4,392 
ounces, valued at 24,912 rupees. 

Ceylonese exports of cinnamon-leaf oil in 
1949 totaled 1,476,144 ounces, valued at 377,- 
463 rupees. The most important destina- 
tions were the United Kingdom (644,976 
ounces, 158,905 rupees); and Malaya (400,904 
ounces, 110,736 rupees). The United States 
took 80,528 ounces, valued at 21,576 rupees. 


(The rate through September 18, 1949, was 
1 rupee=—$0.3016; beginning September 19, 
1949, 1 rupee = $0.2095, selling rate.) 

Exports of this oil in 1948 amounted to 
1,474,278 ounces, valued at 624,950 rupees. 
The best customers were Malaya, which took 
473,998 ounces, valued at 206,233 rupees, and 
the United Kingdom, 419,616 ounces, valued 
at 200,949 rupees. The United States bought 
180,944 ounces, worth 102,587 rupees. 


NATURAL-ESSENTIAL-OIL TRADE RISES, 
U, Ei 


Imports of natural essential oils into the 
United Kingdom during 1949 had a value 
of £2,390,465, compared with £1,994,489 in 
1948. Exports of these products in 1949 were 
valued at £469,547, against £436,040 in the 
preceding year, states the foreign trade 
press. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION AND EXporRTS INCREASE 


Textile-production forecasts for 1950 in 
the United Kingdom were considered con- 
servative, compared with forecasts for 1948 
and for 1949, according to a foreign-trade 
publication, but were higher than actual 
output in 1948 and 1949, as shown in the 
accompanying table: 

In the cotton industry, enough raw ma- 
terials are expected to be available to permit 
a 3 or 4 percent increase in yarn output if 
full use is made of the raw cotton coming 
from nondollar areas. Rayon-staple supplies 
are estimated to be sufficient to allow an 
increase of nearly 30 percent in spun rayon 
and mixture yarns and an increase of about 
8 percent in cotton and rayon cloth 
production. 

A corresponding increase of about 5 per- 
cent is expected in exports of piece goods. 
Exports in 1948 and 1949, and the estimated 
export trade for 1950, in woven and cotton 
piece goods, also are shown in the table. 


U. Ks Textile Production and Exports in 
1948, 1949, and Forecast for 1950 


| | 
| | Fore- 
Item 1948 | 1949 | “St 
| for 
| 1950 
Production: | 
Staple rayon million pounds__| 86 117 150 
Continuous filament - _- do....| 148; 171 | 200 
Cotton and waste yarns. do | $90} 918; 950 
Spun rayon and mixture yarns! | 
million pounds..| 60 71 90 
Cotton cloth | 
million linear yards__|1, 900 |2, 005 2, 100 
Rayon cloth and mixtures 
million linear yards__| 500 587 | 690 
Worsted yarn_-_million pounds__| 194 208 213 
Woven wool cloth, excluding | 
blankets. million square yards._| 414 439 | 457 
Exports: | 
Woven cotton piecegoods | | 
million linear yards__| 766 | 903 | 1,050 
Woven wool piece goods, exclud- | | 
ing blankets and carpets | } 
million square yards__| 114 | 116 | 130 





1 Yarn spun in the cotton industry. 
Source: Textile Mercury and Argus, March 31, 1950, 
Vol. CX X11, No, 3182. 


FLOOR-COVERING FOREIGN TRADE, CEYLON 


Imports of floor coverings into Ceylon dur- 
ing 1949 included 1,652 wool carpets and 
rugs, 1,069 carpets and rugs of mixed ma- 
terials, 610 hundredweight of straw and grass 
mats and matting, and 92,448 yards of floor 
and oilcloth. These imports were made be- 
fore November 1, 1949, and it is assumed 
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that the products were bought with dollars 
obtained before devaluation; because of this, 
prospects for further exports from the United 
States, other than the limited amount al- 
ready purchased, are not bright. The largest 
share of the floor-covering imports (90,097 
yards of floor and oilcloth) during 1949 came 
from the United Kingdom. 

Floor-covering exports during the year 
consisted almost entirely of 196 hundred- 
weight of coir mats and matting, of which 
95 hundredweight were ships’ stores, 42 
hundredweight went to New Zealand, and 
40 to the United States. 


Cotton and Products 


EL SALVADOR’S RECORD COTTON CROP; 
CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS 


El Salvador’s 1949-50 cotton crop appears 
to be the largest in the country’s history. It 
is estimated at approximately 28,000 bales, 
nearly 40 percent more than the 1948-49 rec- 
ord crop. 

Cotton consumption by mills in El Salva- 
dor has averaged in recent years about 12,000 
bales. A Government-owned mill at San 
Miguel, with a capacity consumption of 600 
to 650 bales a month, is still using only about 
80 bales, but with the projected installation 
of new machinery this year consumption is 
expected to increase. 

The first sale of cotton to Europe by the 
Cooperativa Algodonera Salvadorefia con- 
sisted of a 6,000-bale shipment to the United 
Kingdom. About 2,000 bales have been 
shipped to the United Kingdom on consign- 
ment. Mills in Guatemala also have con- 
tracted to take 6,000 bales, and the coopera- 
tiva expects to dispose of the remaining 2,000 
bales of the 1950 export surplus in Honduras 
or Guatemala. 

Exports in 1949 totaled 1,745 tons (of about 
4'%4 bales each) of which Guatemala took 
1,566 tons, Honduras, $6; and Costa Rica, 83; 
compared with a total shipments of 3,327 in 
1948, of which Guatemala accounted for 
1,967; Venezuela, 1,138; Costa Rica, 132; Hon- 
duras, 67; and Nicaragua, 23. 

Exports of cotton linters totaled 247 tons 
in 1949 compared with 322 tons in 1948. The 
United States was the principal market in 
both years, taking 206 tons and 183 tons, 
respectively. 


COTTON CROP AND IMPORTS, KOREA 


All but one of Korea’s textile plants, larger 
than those in the home-industry level, are 
operated by the Government. During 1949, 
the Government imported 13,645 metric tons 
of ginned cotton, with United States funds, 
for these mills, and established a goal of 
30,000,000 kun of cotton to be purchased out 
of the 1949 Korean cotton crop (one kun= 
1.323 pounds.) During 1949, between 28,000,- 
000 and 35,000,000 kun of spinnable lint was 
produced. Korean cotton is short staple, 
generally under fifteen-sixteenths of an inch. 


Crop, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS INCREASE, 
INDIA 


In presenting the budget for 1950-51, the 
Finance Minister of India stated that the goal 
is to increase the cotton output to 3,600,000 
bales in 1950. Prominent cotton firms in 
Bombay have estimated India’s current cot- 
ton crop at 2,750,000 to 2,800,000 bales of 400 
pounds. 

During the 6 months August 1949 through 
January 1950 imports totaled 407,228 bales of 
392 pounds each, compared with 394,100 bales 
in the corresponding 6-month period of the 
preceding year. A total of 238,000 bales 
(United States bales) of United States cotton 
has been allocated by the Deputy Chief Con- 
troller of Imports, Bombay, to mills. This 
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cotton is to be imported through regular 
trade channels. The allocations are said to 
be for 14-inch and longer cotton. 

Exports from August 1, 1949, to January 
31, 1950, totaled 145,849 bales compared with 
135,800 bales in the like period of 1948-49. 
The United States took the largest amount 
(46,600 bales) followed by Belgium with 42,- 
503 bales and Japan with 36,429 bales. 


NETHERLANDS TRADE WITH U. S. INCREASES 


Imports of raw cotton into the Netherlands 
during the period August 1, 1949 to January 
31, 1950, amounted to 29,272 metric tons com- 
pared with 21,315 tons imported during the 
like period of 1948-49. The United States 
supplied 22,012 tons in the 1949-50 period 
compared with 8,348 during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Larger 
amounts of cotton were received from India, 
but receipts from South America declined. 

Exports of cotton waste during the 
6-month period of 1949-50 totaled 440 tons, 
mostly to the United States; Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and other countries took the re- 
mainder. There were no reexports of cotton 
or linters. 

Mill requirements for cotton in the Neth- 
erlands, it is estimated, will average about 
5,000 tons monthly in the 1949-50 period. 
The United States is expected to supply 
about 70 percent; the remainder will come 
from Belgian Congo, India and Pakistan, 
Egypt, Mexico, and Brazil. 


PORTUGAL'S COTTON IMPORTS DROP 
SHARPLY; MILL OPERATION 


Portuguese requirements of raw cotton are 
supplied largely by the colonies of Mozam- 
bique and Angola and to a smaller extent by 
Brazil, Egypt, India, and British East Africa. 
During the period August 1949 to January 
1950, imports of cotton dropped to 15,500 
metric tons from 24,700 tons in February- 
July 1949. The decline is accounted for by 
smaller imports from Brazil and Mozam- 
bique 

Because of the serious drought during 1949, 
mills were operating on curtailed schedules 
By the end of October, however, most mills 
had resumed their usual production sched- 
ules. During the cotton year August 1949 to 
July 1959, mill consumption of cotton is ex- 
pected to approximate 32,000 tons 


SWEDEN’S PURCHASES: SUBSIDIZATION OF 
INDUSTRY 


Most of Sweden's 1949 imports of cotton 
(29,145 tons) were from soft-currency coun- 
tries and were bought at prices said to have 
been higher than those for United States 
cotton. The United States supplied only 195 
tons of the total. 

Government subsidization of the industry 
continued in 1949, and 17,000,000 crowns are 
available for subsidies for the first half of 
1950. Larger imports from the United States 
are expected in 1950. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PLANS FOR RAYON-YARN MANUFACTURE, 
AUSTRALIA 


One Australian rayon-yarn company, or- 
ganized on November 8, 1949, plans to build 
two new factories at Tomago, New South 
Wales. One factory is expected to produce 
an estimated 3,000,000 pounds a year of rayon 
acetate yarn for use in apparel fabrics, and 
the other, 6,000,000 pounds annually of high- 
tenacity viscose tire-cord yarn, 1,650 denier. 
Land for these factories has been cleared, 
but construction has not been started. At 
present, no rayon yarn is being produced in 
Australia. 


A second firm proposes to erect a rayon. 
yarn plant at Wodonga, Tasmania, with a 
capacity of 2,500,000 pounds of viscose yarn 
a year. No company has actually beep 
formed for this undertaking, however, 


RayON Output STEADY; CAPACITY Ex. 
PANDS; IMPORTS VARY, SWEDEN 


Preliminary estimates place Sweden's 1949 
rayon yarn and staple production at 10,900 
metric tons of staple and 5,630 tons of rayon 
yarn. Of the rayon yarn, 1,850 tons were 
filament and 3,780 were spun rayon. The 
1949 output of filament yarn covered about 
33 percent and of spun rayon yarn, about 
74 percent, of the Swedish requirements 
while the staple output left a considerable 
surplus for export. Production of both yarn 
and fiber in 1949 was about the same as in 
1948. 

One of the largest textile concerns ip 
Sweden is reportedly expanding its annual 
plant capacity from the present 1,800-1,999 
tons to about 2,300 tons, including about 
1,600 tons of textile yarn and approximately 
700 tons of tire cord. 

Swedish imports of filament yarn in 1949 
amounted to 3,576 metric tons, of spun rayon 
yarn, 1,309 tons, and of staple fiber, 103 tons, 
compared with 4,052 tons, 1,091 tons, and 118 
tons, respectively, in 1948. The decrease in 
filament imports from 1948 to 1949 was 
largely due to the increased domestic out- 
put. The larger imports of spun rayon in 
1949 offset the substantial reduction in 
woolen-yarn imports to 2,980 tons from a 
total of 5,647 tons in 1948. 


PRODUCTION 
SWEDEN 


RAYON-FABRIC HIGHER, 


Production of filament-rayon fabrics, in- 
cluding mixtures in Sweden in 1949, was 
estimated at 4,440 metric tons, broken down 
as follows: Clothing fabrics, 1,690 tons; 
home-furnishing fabrics, (quilt satins, fur- 
niture fabrics, and drapery and curtain 
materials), 550 tons; tailoring fabrics (in- 
terlining, sleeve and coat lining, atlas, and 
serge), 2,070; and other fabrics, 130. A total 
of 3,270 tons of spun-rayon fabrics containing 
no other fibers were also produced, bringing 
the total of all rayon fabrics to 7,710 tons in 
1949, compared with 6,720 in 1948. 

Domestic production covered approximately 
85 percent of Swedish requirements for fila- 
ments of spun-rayon fabrics were filled 
domestically in both years 

Sweden imported 819 metric tons of fila- 
ment-rayon fabrics and 845 of spun-rayon 
fabrics in 1949, according to a preliminary 
estimate. This compares with imports in 
1948 of 835 tons and 678 tons, respectively. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HENEQUEN INDUSTRY; 
EXPORTS INCREASE, EL SALVADOR 


The nucleus of the henequén industry in 
El Salvador is a group of five large producers 
who market their fiber through a henequén 
bag factory in San Salvador. This firm 
manufactures all of the bags used in pro- 
cessing and exporting the country’s coffee 
crop and exports fibers produced in excess 
of its own requirements. In addition to the 
large producers, several thousand small 
farmers cultivate henequén patches. Their 
product is used in rope and cordage to & 
small extent but is used mostly at home for 
handmade nets, hammocks, and other items. 

During 1949 the factory utilized 3,658,143 
pounds of henequén fiber and_ exported 
1,789,267 pounds (of which 10 percent was 
estimated to be henequén bagasse). About 
7,200,000 to 7,500,000 pounds of henequén 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Big Increase in Traffic 
in 1949 Reported by SAS 


Final statistics for the scheduled flights 
of the Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) 
during 1949 confirm that traffic during this 
period was much heavier than during the 
preceding year, although the figures are not 
directly comparable, as the European coor- 
dination did not begin until April 8, 1948. 
SAS made 692 flights over the North At- 
lantic, totaling 4,647,797 kilometers, and 212 
South Atlantic flights, totaling 2,768,654, 
while 13,909,182 kilometers were flown on 
the European routes. 


Scandinavian Airlines System Traffic— 
1949 
Pa 
Rout pas Luggage | Freight Mail 
er 
N m- Nilo- Wilo- Kilo- 
her | grams grams grams 
North Atlantic 27,405) 637, 471 368, 515 181, S28 
South Atlantic 12. 300 87. 527 138, 655 59, 955 
Within Europ. 445, 1150/4, 399, 786.3, 135, 119.1, 350, 706 
Total 84, 045 5, 344, 784 3, 642, 289 1, 592, 489 


In addition to the foregoing, the three 
participants in SAS independently carried 
the following domestic traffic during 1949: 


ABA DDL| DNI 


Item Swe- Den-| (Nor Total 
den mark way 
Kilometers flown 1, 315, 732/703, 804/542, 5209/2, 562, 065 
Passengers carried 46,062) 37,130) 18. 665 101. 857 
Luggage. kilogram 434, 747,194,674) 17,877 167, 208 
Freight it 207,459) 35, 147 40/2, 466 


640, SAD 


Mail at 93, 693 135, 553) 96,725| 325,971 


France: Marseille Ranks First in 
Volume of Freight Traffie 


The port of Marseille and its annexes re- 
tain first place among French ports in volume 
of freight traffic handled during 1949, accord- 
ing to recently released official statistics. Of 
the total volume of 51,500,000 tons of mer- 
chandise loaded and unloaded in all ports of 
France during 1949 (including ships’ stores 
and fishing products), over 11,000,000 tons, 
or more than one-fifth of the total, were 
handled by Marseille and its annexes. The 
American Consulate General at Marseille re- 
ports further that the port of Sete, with a 
volume of 1,837,402 tons, ranked fifth. Traf- 
fic through Marseille and its annexes during 
March, reduced during several days imme- 
diately following the beginning of the dock- 
ers’ strike on March 10, soon returned to 
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practically normal with the hiring in ever- 
increasing numbers of nonprofessional dock 
workers, the use of troops, and the requisi- 
tioning of foremen. Activity in other Medi- 
terranean ports of the Marseille district was 
only slightly affected by strikes. 

Shipping developments at Marseille were 
highlighted recently by the arrival of the 
22,000 (displacement) ton Cabo de Esperanza, 
inaugurating the use of Marseille as a regu- 
lar port of call on the service between Genoa, 
Italy, and South America maintained by the 
Ybarra Shipping Co., of Seville, Spain. This 
is the first time in more than 10 years that 
Marseille has been used as a regular port of 
call by a Spanish ship. 


Brazil Makes Preparations 
for Television Broadcasting 


Radio Tupi’s Television Station in Rio de 
Janeiro will be inaugurated in June of this 
year, according to Diarios Asociados. How- 
ever, the opinion is expressed in some Circles 
that the television station cannot be on the 
air before the end of this year. 

The American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 
reports that, in the meantime, preparations 
are being made to obtain receiving sets, in- 
stall the transmitter which is to be located 
on the top of Sugar Loaf mountain in the 
Guanabara Bay, Rio de Janeiro, and to 
arrange for programs. 

A similar installation is planned in Sao 
Paulo. 


Bristol To Get Television 
By Rediffusion Principle 


Television and radio on the rediffusion 
principle (television by wire, on a closed cir- 
cuit) is expected to be installed in homes 
in Bristol, England, according to reports 
reaching the American Consulate in Cardiff, 
Wales. 

Reception is claimed to be free from all 
interference, and similar to close-range re- 
ception from Alexandra Palace. A master 
receiving station is to pick up the programs 
from Sutton Coldfield (Birmingham) trans- 
mitter and they will then be redistributed by 
wire to the receivers. 


New Radio Stations 
Opened in Greeland 


New radio stations were completed in Up- 
pernivik and Godthaab, Greenland, and one 
in Umanak is also nearing completion, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate at Godt- 
haab. Up to the present time the Umanak 
station has been located in the offices of 
the Colony Manager. 

During 1950 new radio stations are planned 
for Jakobshavn and Christianshaab, and a 
large sum is being appropriated for construc- 












tion and modernization of the station at 
Godhavn. With the construction of these 
stations, the West Coast net will consist of 
stations completed since the war, with the 
exception of the station at Julianehaab. It 
is probable that a new station will be con- 
structed in the near future to replace the 
present one now at Julianehaab. 


Japanese Diet Revises 
Railroad Fares Downward 


The Japanese Diet has enacted legislation 
providing for a downward adjustment of pas- 
senger fares of the Japanese National Rail- 
ways, effective April 8, 1950, SCAP’s Civil 
Transportation Section announced recently. 

This action calls for the following pas- 
senger-fare revisions: (1) Second-class fares 
to be changed from three times third-class 
to two times third-class, and first-class fares 
to be changed from six times third-class to 
four times third-class; (2) discounts of 10 
percent and 15 percent on 3-month and 
6-month commuter tickets, respectively; 
and (3) reductions in the basic fares cover- 
ing journeys in excess of 500 kilometers. 

This is the first action in respect to pas- 
senger fares since the basic fares of the 
Japanese National Railways were increased 
60 percent on May 1, 1949. At that time, 
however, no increase in freight rates were 
made. The basic freight rates of the railways 
were increased 70 percent on January Il, 
1950. 


Pakistan Establishes New 
Telecommunications Links 


A direct radiotelephone circuit has been 
established between Pakistan and Switzer- 
land, according to the American Embassy in 
Karachi. Two schedules of operation have 
been agreed upon, the first between 3 and 4 
p. m., and the second between 8:30 and 10 
p. m., Pakistan time. Direct radiotelephone 
circuits are already in operation with London 
and Cairo. 

A direct telephone circuit between Pakis- 
tan and Iran was inaugurated on March 1, 
on the occasion of the visit to Pakistan of 
the Shah of Iran. Revised rates for tele- 
grams between Iran and Pakistan, effective 
March 1, 1950, are as follows: Ordinary tele- 
grams, 8 annas per word; press telegrams, 3 
annas per word; charges for urgent tele- 
grams will be double those for ordinary 
telegrams, and charges for urgent press tele- 
grams will be the same as for ordinary 
telegrams. 


Three FM Networks Under 
Construction in Germany 


Three separate land networks of fre- 
quency-modulation broadcast transmitters 
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are now under construction by the German 
Public Service Radio Organization to provide 
complete coverage of the U. S. Zone of 
Germany, within the next 3 years, accord- 
ing to the office of the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. 

Radio manufacturers are planning a large- 
scale campaign to stimulate public interest 
in frequency modulation. Prizes are now 
being awarded as the result of a contest 
held recently to discover the best FM re- 
ceivers developed by German technicians. 
The industry is now tooling up for mass 
production of FM sets, and a large-scale 
raido show is scheduled for August in Diissel- 
dorf to demonstrate the latest models. 

Regular FM transmissions are already 
being broadcast by the Bavarian Radio, with 
four transmitters, the Hessian Radio with 
three, and the Southwest Gorm Radio 
(Wuerttemberg-Baden) one. During the 
next year the Munich station expects to 
have 14 transmitters in action, Frankfurt 
6, and Stuttgart 10—these comprising about 
two-thirds of the planned construction. A 
full network, broadcasting two different pro- 
grams from each station, is expected to be 
in operation within the following 2 years. 
This planning is contingent upon solution 
of the financial problems involved. 


Volume of Shipping 
Declines in Jamaica 


The volume of shipping in Jamaica, which 
had exceeded that of prewar years during the 
immediate postwar period, began to decline 
in 1948 and indicated the same trend in 1949 
as import controls were tightened on goods 
from the United States, Canada, and other 
hard-currency areas. Following devaluation 
in September 1949, there was a marked de- 
crease in Kingston harbor tonnage handled. 

The American Consulate General at Kings- 
ton advises further that regular passenger 
and freight services were maintained during 
1949 with the United Kingdom and also 
with the United States, Canada, and Central 
and South America. With the exception of 
the Alcoa liners plying between New 
Orleans and Kingston and other Caribbean 
ports, there were still very limited facilities 
for passengers desiring to go by sea to New 
York or to Florida or west-coast ports of the 
United States. 


El Salvador Awards Contract to 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. 


The Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. has been 
authorized by contract with the Salvadoran 
Government to open and maintain an office 
in San Salvador to handle international 
radio telegraph communications. The Amer- 
ican Embassy at San Salvador reports that 
the transmitting and receiving of all mes- 
sages accepted by the company, must how- 
ever, be effected through the facilities of the 
Salvadoran Government radio station. The 
Office established in San Salvador by Tropi- 
cal, therefore, will act only as an agency to 
deliver messages received and to accept from 
the public messages destined for transmis- 
sion abroad. This office will be connected 
with the Government radio station by a 
teletype machine. 

The above contract will be effective for 
a period of 10 years and is subject to renewal 
upon mutual agreement. Since this con- 
tract does not change existing Government 
control and operation of radio telephone and 
telegraph facilities in El Salvador, it is not 
expected to have any important immediate 
effect on telecommunications in that coun- 
try. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Contracting Parties to General 
Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade End Fourth Session at 
Geneva 


The fourth session of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, which began at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on February 23, 1950, ended April 4, 
with the conclusion of a long agenda cover- 
ing the routine operation of the agreement, 
plans for a third round of tariff negotia- 
tions beginning in September of this year, 
and a searching examination of the trade 
practices of participating governments and 
their effect on the general reduction of bar- 
riers to international trade, which is the 
basic objective of the agreement. At the 
session of the Contracting Parties recently 
ended more governments were represented, 
as contracting parties or observers, than 
at any preceding session. Two govern- 
ments, Indonesia and Greece, became con- 
tracting parties to the agreement during 
this session, bringing the total number of 
ccntracting parties to 26. Also attending 
the meeting were observers from six other 
governments, which are in process of acced- 
ing as a result of the second round of tariff 
negotiations conducted last year at Annecy, 
France, and from three additional govern- 
ments which expect to participate in the 
third round of tariff negotiations and to 
accede if these negotiations are successful 
Observers also attended from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and from the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
During the session, notice of withdrawal 
from the agreement was received from the 
Nationalist Government of China 

The session decided upon Torquay, Eng- 
land, as the site for the third round of 
tariff negotiations, to begin September 28 
of this year. These negotiations will pro- 
ceed among the present contracting parties 
as well as with newly acceding governments 
In setting the stage for the forthcoming 
third round of tariff negotiations the con- 
tracting parties took pains to insure that 
the third round should not be used as a 
medium for raising tariffs, even though the 
technical right exists for each contracting 
party to adjust individual rates after Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. To this end the Contracting 
Parties considered a proposal to extend 
from January 1, 1951, to January 1, 1954, 
the date in Article XXVIJI after which a 
contracting party may withdraw particular 
concessions following negotiations with in- 
terested contracting parties. It was decided, 
however, to postpone final action on the pro- 
posal until the end of the Torquay negotia- 
tions. They also reaffirmed the negotiating 
rule followed at previous negotiations to the 
effect that the binding of a low rate of duty 
should be considered equivalent to the re- 
duction of a high rate. 

Among the most important work of the 
fourth session was an examination of the 
present operation of import and export con- 
trols of participating countries in order to 
assure that the basic obligations of the 
agreement are being complied with and to 
find means of hastening the end of post- 
war restrictive measures and the earlier 
achievement of the trade objectives of the 
agreement. In this connection, the Con- 
tracting Parties examined certain types of 
export and import restrictions which are 
being imposed for the purpose of protecting 


domestic industry or promoting exports, In 
the field of export restrictions, four types 
were examined, namely: 

1. Those export restrictions used by one 
country for the purpose of obtaining the 
relaxation of another country’s import 
restrictions. 

2. Those export restrictions imposed by 
one country to obtain a relaxation of an. 
other country’s export restrictions on com. 
modities in short supply, or to obtain an 
advantage in the procurement from another 
country of such commodities. 

3. Restrictions imposed by a country on 
the export of raw materials in order to pro- 
tect or promote a domestic fabricating 
industry. 

4. Export restrictions used by a country 
to avoid price competition 
exporters. 

There was general agreement among the 
Contracting Parties that, with certain minor 
exceptions, the use of such export restric. 
tions for the purposes indicated was not in 
accordance with the General Agreement. 

In the field of import restrictions, it was 
recognized that even where such restrictions 
are imposed for balance-of-Payments rea. 
sons, there could be an incidental protective 
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effect which was not intended at the time 
they were imposed. The countries agreed 
that every effort should be made to min- 


imize this protective effect to facilitate the 
removal of these restrictions as rapidly as 
balance-of-payments conditions permit. 
Member countries were urged to avoid en- 
couragement of investment in enterprises 
which could not survive without protection 
when the balance-of-payments reasons for 
such protection have disappeared. They 
were urged to take every opportunity to 
impress upon producers who are protected 
by such restrictions the fact that these re- 
strictions are not permanent Countries 
were asked to administer such restrictions as 
are necessary on a flexible basis and to ad- 
just them to changing’ circumstances, 
There was agreement that where quotas are 
necessary these should preferably be non- 
bilateral and should apply without dis- 
crimination to as many countries as possible, 

Several specific types of misuse of import 
restrictions were cited as inconsistent with 
the General Agreement Among these was 
the maintenance by a country of balance- 
of-payments restrictions which gave priority 
to imports of particular products on the 
basis of the competitiveness or noncom- 
petitiveness of such imports with a domestic 
industry. Another type of misuse is the im- 
position by a country of administrative 


obstacles to the full utilization of import 
quotas in order to afford protection to a 
domestic industry Finally the use was 


condemned to import restrictions as a means 
of retaliation against a country which has 
refused to conclude a bilateral trade agree- 
ment with the country concerned. 

The Contracting Parties agreed in conclu- 
sion that each country should review its 
present system of quantitative import and 
export restrictions in the light of the dis- 
cussions carried on during this meeting and 
of the conclusions reached. They also rec- 
ommended to each country that every ef- 
fort be made to acquaint those officials 
responsible for the administration of quan- 
titative restrictions or the negotiation of 
trade agreements with the conclusions 
reached at this meeting and with the specific 
provisions of the General Agreement, in or- 
der that such types of restrictions as are not 
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consistent with these conclusions or these 
provisions may be eliminated. 

The Contracting Parties also prepared the 
first of a series of annual reports, describing 
and assessing existing discriminatory bal- 
ance-of-payments trade restrictions. One of 
the objectives of this report is to examine 
the effects of import and export restrictions 
in encouraging the development of uneco- 
nomic industries, thus rendering more 
difficult the aim of abolishing bilateralism 
and restoring international competition in 
trade. This report, which will be published 
in the near future, indicates that while 
marked advances have recently been made 
by many countries in meeting their balance- 
of-payments problems by increased produc- 
tion and exports, it is still evident that they 
have not been able to earn the amounts of 
some currencies, notably United States 
dollars, and certain other convertible cur- 
rencies, which their importers would desire 
to expend under a regime of nondiscrim- 
inatory importation. The countries con- 
cerned, therefore, have found it necessary to 
husband their dollar earnings to be used 
for essential purchases in the so-called hard- 
currency areas, while permitting their im- 
porters a much greater degree of freedom 
in the importation of goods from the soft- 
currency areas. 

Mindful of the fact that the General 
Agreement contains many important provi- 
sions aimed at avoiding the misuse of dis- 
criminatory import measures, and limiting 
any longer-term adverse effects of such prac- 
tices, the Contracting Parties examined, on 
a country-by-country basis, the import pro- 
cedures of the countries taking advantage 
of these transitional period arrangements. 
Since the agreement contemplates that com- 
parative prices will continue to play an im- 
portant role in determining the source of 
imports, even in the case of countries exer- 
cising the right to limit hard-currency im- 
ports, considerable attention was given to 
administrative devices employed to carry out 
this objective. Many countries stated that 
they placed considerable importance on prices 
and other commercial considerations in ad- 
ministering their licensing procedures, in 
order that the discrimination would not re- 
sult in disadvantageous transactions, though 
it had frequently been necessary for certain 
countries to pay higher prices in soft-cur- 
rency areas in order to conserve their hard- 
currency resources for more essential pur- 
chases 

The Contracting Parties also analyzed the 
effects of bilateral arrangements on inter- 
national trade patterns. It was concluded 
that, though increases in production and 
currency devaluation have somewhat miti- 
gated the effects of bilateralism, there re- 
mains the danger that bilateral arrangements 
together with continuing relatively high 
prices in certain soft-currency markets may 
attract goods which might otherwise have 
found a dollar market and thus have served 
to reduce balance-of-payments difficulties. 
It was also noted that several countries con- 
sider that their exports have been adversely 
affected to an important degree by these 
arrangements. This was particularly empha- 
sized by countries imposing no discrimina- 
tory restrictions and by those applying such 
restrictions to a relatively small portion of 
their total imports. 

Along with other business, the Contracting 
Parties granted a request by the United States 
concerning the importation of potatoes, ex- 
amined and made recommendations on a 
complaint by Chile against an Australian 
fertilizer subsidy, prepared a protocol of rect- 
ifications, correcting errors in the text of a 
certain portions of the tariff schedules at- 
tached to the agreement, and took action on 
applications by certain countries to permit 
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the use of special measures for their economic 
development. 

The release granted to the United States 
permits the United States to alter the figure 
in its tariff schedule which determines the 
quantity of potatoes which may be imported 
at the lower rate of duty negotiated in 1947. 
Under the waiver, the United States may 
limit the importation of table stock pota- 
toes into the United States at the reduced 
rate to 1,000,000 bushels, plus any amount by 
which the domestic crop in 1950 should fall 
below 335,000,000 bushels instead of 350,000,- 
000 as provided in the agreement. 

The complaint of Chile was against the 
continuation by Australia of a subsidy on 
imported ammonium sulphate after the re- 
moval of a similar subsidy on imported 
sodium nitrate, a product of Chile. While 
determining that the Australian action was 
not in violation of the agreement, the Con- 
tracting Parties took into consideration the 
fact that both subsidies had been in effect 
at the time that Australia granted a con- 
cession on sodium nitrate in the tariff nego- 
tiations in 1947 and recommended an adjust- 
ment of the matter by Australia that would 
remove the competitive inequality created by 
Australia’s action. 

After considering applications to permit 
special measures for economic development 
purposes, the Contracting Parties granted an 
application from Ceylon for permission to 
regulate the importation of cotton verties, or 
sarongs, in order to encourage the develop- 
ment of a local industry. A similar ap- 
plication from Syria and Lebanon, covering 
silk fabrics and hosiery was rejected because 
certain information necessary to determine 
whether the proposed measures meet the 
criteria of the agreement had not been sup- 
plied. Action on an application from Haiti 
for a release to cover a measure for protec- 
tion of its tobacco-products industry was 
scheduled for consideration at the next ses- 
sion. 

At the close of the conference the delegate 
of the United States made a brief statement 
to the effect that the United States still 
considered it important that the Contract- 
ing Parties devise a method of extending 
most-favored-nation treatment to Japan on 
a reciprocal basis and that the United States 
may raise this issue during the next session 
of the Contracting Parties at Torquay. 


Notes Exchanged With 
Costa Rica 


Notes were exchanged April 4 between the 
Department of State and the Embassy of 
Costa Rica pursuant to which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has agreed to 
waive, for a period of 1 year, beginning April 
1, 1950, the provisions of Article I of the 
existing trade agreement between the two 
countries, in order that Costa Rica may 
apply to imports from the United States of 
articles included in Schedule I of the trade 
agreement certain multiple exchange sur- 
charges which are provided for in legislation 
promulgated at San Jose, Costa Rica, on 
April 1. 

Article I of the trade agreement reads: 

“Articles the growth, produce or manufac- 
ture of the United States of America, enum- 
erated and described in Schedule I annexed 
to this Agreement and made a part thereof, 
shall, on their importation into the Republic 
of Costa Rica, be exempt from ordinary cus- 
toms duties in excess of those set forth in 
the said Schedule. The said articles shall 
also be exempt from all other duties, taxes, 
fees, charges or exactions, imposed on or in 
connection with importation, in excess of 
those imposed on the day of the signature of 
this Agreement or required to be imposed 
thereafter under laws of the Republic of 


Costa Rica in force on the day of the signa- 
ture of this Agreement.” 

The text of the U. S. note follows: 
“Excellency: 

“I have the honor to refer to conversations 
which have taken place between representa- 
tives of the Governments of the United States 
of America and the Republic of Costa Rica 
with regard to the fact that the Government 
of Costa Rica has been impelled by its present 
foreign exchange position to enact a ‘Law for 
the Control of International Transactions’ 
which, as promulgated on April 1, 1950, in- 
cludes provisions for the imposition of mul- 
tiple exchange surcharges. In the course of 
the conversations, reference was made to the 
respect of the Government of Costa Rica for 
its international obligations, resulting in a 
desire on its part to maintain the existing 
trade agreement with the United States of 
America which was signed at San Jose on 
November 28, 1936, and entered into force 
on August 2, 1937. 

“In view of the fact that, as applied to 
imports from the United States of America 
of products listed in Schedule I of the trade 
agreement, the multiple exchange surcharges 
are in conflict with Article I of the trade 
agreement, the Government of Costa Rica 
has requested the Government of the United 
States of America to agree to a waiver of 
Article I during the emergency period for 
which the measure is intended to provide. 

“Recognizing the problem confronting the 
Government of Costa Rica, the Government 
of the United States of America agrees that, 
for a period of one year, beginning April 1, 
1950, it will waive the provisions of Article 
I of the above-mentioned trade agreement 
in respect of the application of the multiple 
exchange surcharges in question to imports 
from the United States of America of arti- 
cles included in Schedule I of the trade 
agreement. 

“The Government of the United States of 
America considers that its agreement to the 
waiver of Article I is a temporary expedient 
to permit the maintenance of the trade agree- 
ment while the Government of Costa Rica 
seeks a solution of its financial difficulties 
which will not be in conflict with Article I. 

“The Government of the United States of 
America reserves the right to revoke the 
waiver of Article I upon 30 days’ written 
notice to the Government of Costa Rica if 
the multiple exchange surcharges are used 
for purposes other than those referred to in 
the preceding paragraph. 

“If the Government of Costa Rica concurs 
in the foregoing, this note, and Your Excel- 
lency’s reply thereto, will constitute an agree- 
ment between our two Governments, effective 
upon receipt of Your Excellency’s note. 

“Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance 
of my highest consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 

EDWARD G. MILLER, Jr. 
“His Excellency 
Senor Don Mario Echandi, 
Ambassador of Costa Rica.” 


Text of the Costa Rican note (in transla- 
tion): 

‘“‘AprIL 4, 1950. 
““EXCELLENCY : 

“I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of Your Excellency’s note of April 4, 
1950, in which reference is made to con- 
versations which have taken place between 
representatives of the Governments of the 
Republic of Costa Rica and of the United 
States of America with regard to the fact 
that the Government of Costa Rica has been 
impelled by its present foreign exchange po- 
sition to enact a ‘Law for the Control of 
International Transactions’ which, as pro- 
mulgated on April 1, 1950, includes provi- 
sions for the imposition of multiple exchange 
surcharges. 
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“I am pleased to inform Your Excellency 
that the Government of Costa Rica confirms 
that the terms of the understanding it has 
reached with the United States Government 
are those expressed in your note of April 4, 
1950, and that your note, together with this 
reply, constitute an agreement between our 
two Governments. 

“It is the firm belief of the Government 
of Costa Rica that the application of the new 
exchange legislation will enable it to arrive 
sooner at a satisfactory solution of its finan- 
cial difficulties, to deal more effectively with 
inflationary forces, to provide for the even- 
tual elimination of arrears in its interna- 
tional payments, and to strengthen its foreign 
exchange reserves. 

“It has been gratifying to my Government 
to observe the good will and the understand- 
ing of its problems that have been demon- 
strated by the representatives of the United 
States Government with whom those prob- 
lems have been discussed. 

“Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

*““MARIO ECHANDI.” 

“His Excellency 

“Dean Acheson, 
“The Secretary of State.” 





U. S. Customs Reform: 

Character and Purpose of 

Proposed Legislation 
(Continued from p. 9) 


dermic needles and thermostatic bot- 
tles), must be marked with the name of 
the manufacturer or the importer as well 
as the country of origin. These require- 
ments would be repealed by the proposed 
law, leaving in effect, however, the gen- 
eral mark of country-of-origin require- 
ment applicable to all imported articles. 


Customs Supervision 


IN CASES where customs supervision is 
required, the proposed law would au- 
thorize spot checks when the expense of 
continuous supervision is disproportion- 
ate to the amount of revenue involved. 
Generally speaking, that is the existing 
practice, but in some instances—for ex- 
ample, marking of goods after importa- 
tion—Customs supervision has been re- 
quired to be direct and continuous, 
which is, of course, quite costly. 


Free-Entry Provisions 


THE PROPOSED LAW would permit the 
free entry without bond of nonresident 
travelers’ automobiles or other means of 
conveyance. Also, up to the value of 
$200, it would eliminate the present 
requirement of bonded transportation 
applicable to articles such as gifts car- 
ried by nonresidents in transit through 
the United States. 

The proposed law would provide for 
cancellation after 5 years of bonds re- 
quired for articles imported duty-free 
for noncommercial exhibitions. This 
would minimize record-keeping by Cus- 
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toms made necessary under existing law 
which requires such bonds to be unlim- 
ited in duration. It would also permit 
free disposition of such articles after 5 
years. 

Temporary free entry under bond for 
not more than 1 year is provided under 
existing law for certain articles, not for 
sale in the United States. The proposed 
law recognizes that, in the case of such 
articles as samples imported into this 
country for exhibit at trade fairs, the 
duration of the present bond is insuffi- 
cient, and, accordingly, it would extend 
the period to 3 years. 


American Goods Returned 


REIMPORTED American goods are sub- 
ject to duty equal to the sum of any 
drawback allowed upon their original 
exportation plus any applicable internal- 
revenue tax. The proposed law would 
simplify the “entry” of such goods, which 
at present entails considerable paper 
work and certain other practical compli- 
cations, by giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Collectors more ad- 
ministrative authority to determine the 
applicable duty. 


International Traffic and 


Rescue Work 


A NEW PROVISION is included to per- 
mit free entry of search, rescue, and sal- 
vage aircraft, and the temporary entry 
of equipment and supplies for fire 
fighting and disaster relief. 


Signing and Delivery of 
Manifests 


THE PRESENT PROVISIONS concern- 
ing the entry and clearance of vessels 
are inconvenient with respect to certain 
aircraft, because the pilot of a plane is 
not always able to perform some of the 
functions of the master of a ship. The 
proposed law would permit the author- 
ized agent of an air carrier, as well as 
the pilot, to be responsible for signing 
and delivering the plane’s manifest. 


Supplies and Equipment for 
Vessels and Aircraft 


EXISTING LAW provides for the free 
entry of equipment and repair parts for 
foreign aircraft only, and this would be 
extended to cover such equipment for 
foreign vessels as well. In addition, free 
entry is also extended to ground equip- 
ment for foreign aircraft with respect to 
duties and any other import taxes. 





Substantial orders for electrical equip- 
ment have been placed with Austrian pro- 
ducers for shipments to South America, the 
Near East, and Balkan countries. Domestic 
orders have also been substantial. 


Nationalization of Foreign 
Trade in EASTERN 
EUROPE 

(Continued from p. 7) 


European countries except Czechosjo. 
vakia from which our imports droppeq by 
more than $1,000,000. 

United States exports to Eastern 
Europe dropped by about $27,000,000 
from 1948 to 1949. When Yugoslavia jg 
excluded from the group, the decline jp 
exports amounted to almost $40,000,009 
mainly because of reductions in ship. 
ments of locomotives and other trans. 
portation equipment, raw cotton, food. 
stuffs, and articles for charity. Of this, 
the largest cut occurred in exports to 
Poland, which dropped by $32,000,090. 
Of the remaining 6 countries, Czechos]o. 
vakia was the only one that receiveg 
more exports from the United States, 


Planned Expansion of Foreign 
Trade 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE in foreign 
trade over the next 5 to 6 years is im. 
plicit in the various national economic 
plans. Achievement of the planned in- 
dustrialization hinges upon increased 
imports of industrial raw materials and 
capital equipment and should result in 
increased supplies of finished goods for 
exports. Details of the foreign-trade 
targets are not available except from 
Czechoslovakia which proposes to in- 
crease its trade from $1,500,000,000 in 
1948 to over $2,000,000,000 in 1953. The 
trade is to be about evenly divided be- 
tween (a) the Communist countries of 
Eastern Europe and the U.S. S. R. and 
(b) the rest of the world. 

The major items planned to be im- 
ported are: foodstuffs, raw materials for 
textiles and chemicals, metals and ores, 
hides, and rubber. The major export 
items under the Five-Year Plan are to 
be: machinery, electrical equipment, 
textiles, metallurgical products, food- 
stuffs (mainly sugar, malt, and hops), 
leather and rubber products, glassware, 
ceramics, paper, cellulose, chemical 
products, timber and woodworking prod- 
ucts. 

Apparently it is planned to maintain 
the traditional exports of consumer 
goods while expanding production and 
trade in producer goods. By thus diver- 
sifying foreign trade to a greater extent 
than heretofore, it is anticipated by offi- 
cials of the Government that “. .. the 
Czechoslovak Five-Year Plan will safe- 
guard the variety of commodities the 
country has always exported and will 
enable her to broaden the field of trade 
operations to every part of the world.”’ 

* Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin, Czecho- 
slovak Embassy, Washington, D. C., June 
1949. 
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That the other countries of Eastern 
gurope hold similar objectives is ap- 
parent from an analysis of their na- 
tional economic plans. Although in- 
dustrial output is to be raised above pre- 
war by 50 to 100 percent, agricultural 
production—which accounted tradition- 
ally for the bulk of exports—is also to 
be raised by about 50 percent. It there- 
fore follows that notwithstanding the 
scheduled increase in the standard of 
living which is spelled out in the long- 
term plans, the new pattern of trade 
will be built around the maintenance 
of the traditional exports and that these 
will be supplemented, but not displaced, 
by the newly developing industrial out- 
put. 

These are the plans. Achievement is 
another question. It is believed in some 
quarters that one of the basic reasons 
for the low level of shipments from 
Eastern Europe to the West is inability 
to meet competitive quality standards 
and that it will be increasingly difficult 
for Eastern Europe, as the effects of 
the investment program scheduled for 
ERP countries become apparent over the 
next few years, to turn out competitive 
products. Failure to meet scheduled de- 
liveries has also contributed to a reduc- 
tion of Eastern Europe's foreign trade. 
It seems probable that both the quan- 
tity and the quality of production in 
Eastern Europe have been adversely 
affected by the organizational changes 
attendant upon the nationalization of 
industry and by the selection of indus- 
trial management in terms of political 
reliability rather than industrial ex- 
perience. 

The planned expansion of imports is 
contingent in a large measure upon the 
volume of exports to hard-currency 
areas. Increased trade with the Com- 
munist countries of Europe will afford no 
solution to this problem. Needed types 
of minerals, metals, chemicals, and 
machinery are available neither in qual- 
ity nor in sufficient quantity from non- 
Western sources. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon Eastern Europe to expand its 
exports to Western nations sufficiently 
to finance the desired volume of imports. 

The volume of imports from the United 
States and from the countries partic- 
ipating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram will also continue to be influenced 
by the export-control policies of these 
countries. But it must be emphasized 
that these policies are applied only in 
the interests of national defense and 
restrict the shipment of only those com- 
modities with security significance. 
There are no restrictions on the ship- 
ment of foodstuffs, consumer goods, or 
in general of those items that do not 
contribute to war potential. 

Bilateral trade agreements, so preva- 
lent in European foreign trade today, 
are still another deterrent to expansion 
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of trade. In themselves such agreements 
are restrictive in that they tend to place 
a limit on the volume of trade by at- 
tempting to achieve a balance between 
the contracting parties. A step toward 
multilateral trading is evidenced, how- 
ever, in the trilateral agreements con- 
cluded by Czechoslovakia and Poland 
with Finland and the Soviet Union. The 
agreement, signed in June 1949, is effec- 
tive for 1 year and provides for commod- 
ity exchanges among the four countries 
valued at 228,000,000 rubles ($57,000,000 
in terms of the current value of the 
ruble). The commodities to be ex- 
changed include prefabricated houses, 
lumber and copper products, and wooden 
fishing trawlers and tugs from Finland, 
coal from Poland, and sugar, machinery, 
and chemicals from Czechoslovakia. 

Auguring an increase in Eastern Eu- 
rope’s foreign trade with the West are 
the long-term trade agreements con- 
cluded during the past year by Poland 
with the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and by Czechoslovakia with 
the United Kingdom and Switzerland. 
In terms of volume, the most important 
agreement was that between Poland and 
the United Kingdom. In the years be- 
fore the war, the United Kingdom was 
second only to Germany in trade with 
Poland and with Eastern Europe as a 
whole. The volume of trade scheduled 
under the 5-year trade agreements will 
place Britain a close second to the 
U. S. S. R as Poland’s chief trading 
partner. 

Commodities worth about $1,000,000,- 
000 are to be exchanged over the 5-year 
period of the agreement. Poland will 
supply such traditional items as bacon, 
eggs, timber, and furniture and will re- 
ceive rubber, wool, machinery, and ships. 
The exchanges will permit Poland a 
small export surplus to provide payment 
of compensation for the loss of British 
assets in Poland. Of significance also 
are the Polish 3-year clearing and pay- 
ments agreement with Italy, providing 
for an exchange of goods in the value of 
$50,000,000 on each side for the first 
year. The 5-year trade agreement with 
Switzerland, which also contains provi- 
sions for compensation for Swiss losses 
in Poland due to nationalization and the 
war, provides for Polish exports of about 
$15,000,000 worth of goods annually. 

The Czechoslovak trade agreements 
with the United Kingdom and Switzer- 
land, although smaller in scope than 
Poland’s, represent a considerable ex- 
pansion of trade beyond the 1948 levels. 
Exports to the United Kingdom are 
planned to reach about $44,000,000 dur- 
ing the first year of the 5-year agreement 
and are to include such traditional ex- 
port items as sugar, timber, machinery, 
foodstuffs, and miscellaneous industrial 
goods. 
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Railroad Highlights in 
1949 Reported by Egypt 


Operating statistics for Egyptian railroads 
covering the first 8 months of the fiscal year 
March 1 to October 31, 1949, compared with 
the same period last year, are as follows: 


Expenditures: Mar.—Oct. 1948 Mar.-Oct. 1949 


Under fiscal-year bud- 





ER Ce £E6, 375,510 L£LE6, 428, 937 
Under 5-year plan. --- 227, 379 137, 118 
(eee aeweres 6, 602, 889 6, 566, 055 
Receipts: 

From passengers. -.-. 4, 172, 288 4, 406, 800 
Freight... sat e 3, 660, 297 3, 961, 590 
Miscellaneous - - ‘ 217, 697 199, 982 
Kantara- Rafah line... 269, 471 427, 786 
Ree re 8, 319, 753 8, 996, 158 


The American Embassy in Cairo reports 
further that there has been little increase 
in trackage, the total mileage remaining at 
about 9,000 kilometers. Work, however, is 
well under way on some 130 kilometers of 
a new line in Lower Egypt, and plans have 
been completed and surveys made for the 
extension of the line Shellal-Wadi Halfa 
(permitting connection with the Sudan Rail- 
ways). Some 25 new steam locomotives and 
five Diesel locomotives have been added dur- 
ing the year and orders placed for 10 more 
Diesels and some 50 coaches. Work is un- 
der way on two new Diesel repair shops, and 
the railway workshops in Cairo are being 
modernized. 

During the last 3 months of 1949 there 
were two serious accidents (collisions) on 
main-line tracks—both due to careless use 
of outmoded signaling equipment. 

The change-over from coal- to oil-burning 
equipment has been practically completed, 
and only a few coal-burning engines are 
now in use in the yards. In general there 
has been little change or improvement in 
the condition of rolling stock . 





Some of the influences attendant upon 
an expansion of Eastern Europe’s for- 
eign trade have already been indicated. 
Another unknown element in the equa- 
tion is the amount of exportable sur- 
pluses that will be available. To these 
determinants must be added one more 
factor, perhaps of even outranking im- 
portance, and that is the mutual desire 
on the part of Eastern Europe and West- 
ern Europe for an expansion of recip- 
rocal trade. The promotion of such 
trade is one of the objectives of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Accordingly, 
opposition to it will not come from the 
West, except when such trade is designed 
to strengthen the war potential of East- 
ern Europe and the U. S.S. R. On bal- 
ance it appears that an expansion of 
foreign trade—westward as well as 
eastward—by the countries of Eastern 
Europe can be looked for unless these 
countries under the stress of political 
pressure from the U. S. S. R are per- 
suaded to disregard their own economic 
interests. 
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fiber were produced. Between 900,000 and 
1,000,000 pounds of palm braid, the only 
other hard fiber of any commercial impor- 
tance in El Salvador, were also produced. 

All shipments (1,793,007 pounds in 1949) 
of henequén fiber went to the United States, 
compared with 693,501 pounds in 1948. Ex- 
ports of henequén bags and other products, 
mainly rope and cordage, amounted to 411,821 
pounds compared with 408,150 pounds in 
1948. These shipments went to Guatemala 
and Honduras. Exports of palm braids dur- 
ing 1949 totaled 97,438 pounds, and of palm 
hats, mostly destined to Honduras, 97,835 
pounds, 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA’S SISAL PRODUCTION 
HIGHER; PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


During 1949, an estimated 2,200 tons of 
sisal were produced in French West Africa 
in comparison with 2,000 tons in 1948. Cur- 
rent demand was estimated at 2,000 tons 
annually, of which about 70 percent was 
used in the making of cord and rope, and 
the remainder went into bagging, carpet 
yarns, and waste material. 

The slight increase in the output of sisal 
during 1949 was attributed to reorganization 
of sisal plants and the reestablishment of an 
export market. The Director of Agriculture 
has set a production goal of 3,000 tons by 
1952. 

Of the 81 tons of sisal exported in the first 
10 months of 1949, Metropolitan France took 
39.5 tons; Spain, 40.5 tons; and the Cam- 
eroons, 1 ton. 


FIBER AND FIBER-PRODUCT IMPORTS, 
ICELAND 


Iceland's imports of processed and non- 
processed fiber goods in the first 9 months of 
1949 (1948 imports in parentheses) were as 
follows (in metric tons): Manila hemp, 31 
(107); sisal hemp, 48 (447); trawl twine, 108 
(362); trawl nets, n. a. (71); fishing lines, 31 
(87); and yarn for fishing lines and the like, 
26 (75). 

Imports of hard fibers and products come 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and Denmark. Almost all abaca and sisal 
processed domestically is imported from the 
United Kingdom and Belgium. 

The fishing industry of Iceland utilizes 
approximately 90 percent of the total con- 
sumption of hard-fiber finished goods. Do- 
mestic output supplies some demand, but 
the fishing-vessel owners prefer imports of 
ready-made, hard-fiber finished products, 
chiefly because the industry can obtain cur- 
rency. Ready-made manila-fiber products 
can be obtained for pounds sterling, Belgian 
francs, and Swedish crowns, whereas Ice- 
land’s hard-fiber finished-product plant must 
pay in dollars for its imports of abaca. 


Wearing Apparel 


Hat SALES AND IMPORTS, CUBA 


Approximately 11,000 dozen men’s wool- 
felt hats were sold by Cuban retailers during 
the winter season (September 15, 1948, to 
April 15, 1949) compared with 16,000 dozen 
in the 1947-48 season. About 3,900 dozen 
men’s fur-felt hats were sold in the former 
season and 5,500 dozen in the latter. The 
drop during 1948-49 was attributed to the 
unusually warm weather. The consumption 
figure for 1949-50 is believed to be approach- 
ing that of 1947-48, the winter being com- 
paratively long and cool. 
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Imports of women's and children’s hats 
in the first 9 months of 1949 numbered 1,300. 
Colombia supplied 720 of the total and the 
United States, 565. 


EXPANSION IN HOSIERY MANUFACTURE; 
POPULARITY OF U. S. PRODUCT, VENE- 
QUELA 


Venezuela’s hosiery-manufacturing indus- 
try has expanded considerably during the 
past 10 years. By the end of 1949, 16 hosiery 
mills produced cotton, cotton and rayon 
and rayon stockings and 1 mill made nylon 
hosiery. Production capacity was placed at 
about 5,500,000 pairs of cotton and rayon 
and mixed hosiery a year, substantially in 
excess of the record 1948 output of 2,363,769 
pairs. Of the 1948 production, 69 percent 
was cotton; 23 percent, cotton and rayon 
mixtures; and g percent, rayon. 

Output in 1949 amounted to 2,563,426 pairs 
of all kinds of hosiery, of which 1,776,466 
pairs were cotton; 582,829 cotton and rayon, 
and 204,131 rayon. Production of women’s 
nylon hosiery averaged from 800 to 1,000 
dozen pairs monthly in 1949. 

Because of price, style, and quality, hosiery 
from the United States has the greatest 
popularity on the Venezuelan market, de- 
spite greater competition during recent years 
from Brazil, Italy, Mexico, and Colombia. 
Imports of United States made women’s 
nylon hosiery amounted to 161,066 dozen 
pairs in the first 11 months of 1949 com- 
pared with 124,841 dozen pairs in all of 
1948. However, legislation is expected to be 
enacted during 19540 to protect the domestic 
industry against foreign nylon hosiery 

About 6,000 pairs of wool hosiery are sold 
in Venezuela annually, and no market ex- 
pansion is expected in the immediate future. 

Venezuela’s only nylon-hosiery manufac- 
turer turns out from 800 to 1,000 dozen pairs 
of women’s hose monthly. New equipment 
for manufacturing men’s and women’s socks 
and stockings has been imported from the 
United States. Capacity of the new installa- 
tion, which is expected to be put into opera- 
tion within the next few months, will aver- 
age 10,000 to 12,000 dozen pairs of women's 
nylon hosiery and about 3,000 dozen pairs 
of men’s nylon socks monthly. 

Exports of hosiery from the United States 
in 1949 (first 11 months), in dozen pairs, 
were as follows: Children’s cotton, 137,638; 
men’s cotton, 59,512; women’s cotton, 7,419; 
women’s and children’s synthetic (except 
nylon), 2,186; synthetic socks for men, 
21,603; women’s and children’s nylon, 161,- 
066; women’s full-fashioned silk, 621; and 
men’s silk socks, 57. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SWEDISH CIGARETTE MARKET 


At the suggestion of the State Tobacco 
Board, which represents consumers’ in- 
terests, the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly has 
asked the Minister of Finance to reduce the 
current tax on imported cigarettes. Im- 
ports of American cigarettes were suspended 
a few years ago because of Sweden's dollar 
shortage, states the Swedish press. Some 
shipments of these cigarettes, however, have 
arrived during recent years from soft-cur- 
rency countries. Price increases resulting 
from the Swedish currency devaluation now 
prevent any imports of American Cigarettes 
and also make sales of British brands diffi- 
cult. The monopoly considers that the 
present price differential in the imported 
and Swedish brands may lead to a total 
suspension of cigarette imports. 
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censes for imports, continued to limit }. 
censes for private importation from the 
United States to the reduced monthly target 
value of $2,500,000. However, as a result of 
three Government directives since the start 
of the year, import restrictions have beep 
relaxed in the following respects: (1) Auto. 
matic grant of licenses on commodities, com. 
ing from the ERP area, which are included 
in the so-called liberalization lists; (2) yiy. 
tually automatic grant of licenses for mate. 
rials required by domestic industry; (3) the 
granting, to Spain, of liberalization privileges 
on the same terms and the same commodities 
as those referred to in item 1 above. The 
CTC exceptionally is granting import licenses 
for motor vehicles of American brand, in 
amounts up to 25 cars per brand, but not 
for direct importation; rather these cars 
will enter Portugal after assembly in Bel. 
gium, and will be invoiced in Belgian francs, 

Official trade statistics for January 1959 
show imports of 502,000,000 escudos and ex- 
ports of 312,000,000 escudos, giving an ad. 
verse balance of 190,000,000 escudos, which 
is the rough equivalent of $6,600,000. Trade 
returns for the corresponding month of 1949 
were 464,000,000 escudos of imports and 187,- 
000,000 escudos of exports, or an adverse bal- 
ance of 277,000,000 escudos. The lower ad- 
verse trade balance in January of this year 
is attributed entirely to the increase in value 
of exports. 

Following conversations in Lisbon, an 
agreement has been .+ached on terms of 
renewal of the Luso-Swedish trade and pay- 
ments accord which now is awaiting signa- 
ture. An official Belgian delegation is con- 
ferring with Portuguese authorities in Lis- 
bon regarding terms for renewal of their 
bilateral trade and payments agreement. 
Also, a Portuguese delegation is scheduled to 
visit the Netherlands and then Denmark in 
early April for negotiation of new agreements 
with those countries. Conversations with 
a Western German delegation, which were 
initiated in Lisbon last month with a view 
to correcting a disequilibrium in recent op- 
erations under the Luso-German trade and 
payments agreement, were scheduled to be 
resumed in Paris in mid-April. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gold and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Portugal rose from 12,361,000,000 
escudos on December 28, 1949, to 12,420,000,- 
000 escudos on January 25, 1950, against sight 
obligations of 12,179,000,000 escudos and 
12,221,000,000 escudos, respectively. <A de- 
crease occurred in note circulation, from 
8,350,000,000 escudos to 8,072,000,000 escudos. 
The current account of the Treasury in- 
creased from 194,000,000 escudos on Decem- 
ber 28, to 392,000,000 escudos on January 25, 
whereas the ECA counterpart fund showed @ 
drop, from 119,000,000 to 113,000,000 escudos. 

Prospects for heavier tourism in Portugal 
this year have been brightened by the elimi- 
nation of visa requirements for American 
visitors, effective April 1, as well as by recent 
reductions in police red tape and in various 
fees on air tickets and airplane supplies. 

Problems affecting operations of the rail- 
way and port of Beira (Mozambique) received 
careful attention in a conference which 
opened in Lisbon on March 22, bringing to- 
gether delegations of high officials and tech- 
nicians representing the Commonwealth of 
British Nations, Southern Rhodesia, and 
Portugal. 
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